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enquire in regard to the public feelings‘which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany. he 
If pe othat if Politics, he is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a rel ’ cheat 


administration of governinent; and is of the pa 


rty of the Tories, the W higs, and the Radical Reformers, 


as far as they are friends to the same princi les and practices;—that in matters of Religion, acting ia 


the spirit 


Christianity, he maintatns perfect liberty of conscience, and is desirous of living in mutu 
charity with every sect 2 Christians ;—and that, in Philosophy, he prefers : " 


the useful to the speculative, 


constantly rejecting doctrines which have no better foundation than the euthority of respected pames, 


and admitting the assumption of no causes which are not equal and analogous to t 


effects. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Of the NEAPOLITAN NOBILITY and the 
CARBONARI.* 
“Qmnes onmium charitates Patria una 
cemplexa est.” CICERO. 
r it longer a question whether the 
nobility still exists in Naples? The 
true answer to this will be, that as a 
name it is still uttered, but that it is 
indeed vor et preterea nihil. But is 
there such an association as that of the 
Carbonari? Yes, it first took its form 
on the 6th of July, and from that me- 
morable period the sect has daily in- 
creased, until it has grown into a 
uation. 

This new and social compact had 
scarcely been promulgated, when some 
few, urged by political rather than self- 
ish aristocratical eonsilerations, frankly 
gave it as their opinion, that in addi- 
tion to the parliament of the people, 
it would be wise to erect a chamber of 
peers or senators, in order to discuss the 
merits of the several laws before they 
should be finally past to the executive. 

But as soon as this proposition was 
made known to the people, it excited 
such an expression of disapprobation 
and disgust, that its promoters, though 
persons of acknowledged integrity and 
ability, were considered little better 
than inimical te the new order of things, 
and favourable to absolute monarchy. 

These persons, however, had been 
guided by pure public principles, with- 
out any selfish views, and in deference 
to the opinion of the people, they with- 
drewa proposal which appeared to them 
in the light of a mere theoretical error. 

In the ensuing elections, however, 
throughout the parishes, the districts, 
and the provinces, the electors not 
only refused to nominate any of the 
old Neapolitan barons, but solemnly 
declared and imeuleated the doctrine 
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. r from “ the Minerva Nepo- 
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of their absolute exclusion from the 
government, 

The order of the priests was somewhat 
more fortunate, and some of the first 
ate rsa in Naples and other plaees, 

ve obtained in the suffrages of their 
parishioners, a pleasing reward for 
their truly virtuous and patriotic ex- 
ertions. 

Now it appears to me, that this total 
exclusion of the aristecratical influence, 
as a maxim rigidly enforced, is equally 
unjust, impolitie and dangerous. — It 
is surely unjust, inasmuch as it de 
streys that equality of civil rights 
which was stipulated for in The Com 
stitution. And what crime have the 
real nobles of the land committed, te 
deserve from the people this perpetua} 
exclusion-bill? It will man neces 
sary to be jealous in ¢his age of a return 
of the times in which absurd and bar- 
barous institutions of society, authu- 
rized ehiefs, and privileged dependants; 
te pli y the little despet over their plot 
of unhappy earth, to strengthen the 
giant lands of monarchiecal power. 
That Gothic and Norman fabric was, 
enol? undermined by the efforts of 
despots themselves, while in the pro- 
gressive lights of ages it crumbled inte 
dust ; and is now perfectly annihilated, 
by abolishing aristocratical assemblies, 
in the year 1799, and by the separation 
of baronial jurisdiction from the feudat 
system. On account of these events. 
so benefieial to the social system, though 
detrimental to the particular govern- 
ments under which they rose, the ba- 
rens virtually became a part of the 
people, distinguished from their fellow 
citizens only by a greater ion of 
wealth and property. And this being: 
merely personal without any exactiens, 
privileges, or the shadow of authority, 
their 4 interest a ~ oe 
ing their property by subm! a. 
constitutional government, of all kinds 
the best fitted for the protection and. 

2B security 
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security of it. But without insisting 
upon the general utility of such a rank 
as the nobility, we must observe that 
many of the first writers who have en- 
lightened our nation upon subjects of 
political economy, and constitutional 
government, since Giannone and the 
Genovese, are to be found amongst our 
nobles; and the names of a Cantalupo 
and of a Caracciolo, with that of our 
Filangieri, are now oy Mem on be 
repeated with emotions of grateful plea- 
sure. Filangieri indeed stood fore- 
most in our battle with despotic power, 
and by unfolding the true principles of 
legislation, contributed more than any 
single writer to the complete overthrow 
of arbitrary government. 
. Were we to undertake the difficult 
task of enumerating the names of 
those who, in the last five years of the 
past century, fell the innocent victims 
of jealous power, either mown down 
like hy its sweeping scythe, or 
banished by its oppressions to a foreign 
land, weshould open a book of death 
that would astonish even its authors. 
We should see that throughout Italy, 
before the sparks of liberty had yet 
burst into flame, the history of Naples 
only, affords more instances of victims 
and proscriptions among its nobles, 
than any other of the principal cities, 
however much they may have suffered 
from the exterminating hand of adso- 
lute power. This accounts for the 
slight re-action from the influence of 
the nobility against the rapid growth 
of the doctrines of the Carbonari, and 
even for its co-operation with the gigan- 
tic force, with which it posneened, itself 
of the opinion of the nation. And we 
shall here say a few words respecting 
the rise and progress of this political 
association, which has succeeded so 
happily in promoting a new and better 
order of things amongst us. 

Through the secret exertions of a 
few cautious, but enterprizing men, 
certain political doctrines of a liberal 
tone, were pretty widely spread soon 
after the year 1790, among a nume- 
rous body of the Carbonari, or real 

Chareoal-burners in Genoa, with a 
pment reared that noble city from 
e thraldom of an oli 
unite it to France, Bers te alors 
= the lapse of about ten years, the 
me opinions were successfully propa- 
gated, and gladly entertained. uated 
the chief portion of the Neapolitan 
people; while the proselytes to the new 
system adopted the same denomination 
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[April | 
of Carbonari, which in fact belonged 
as an occupation, to the- Genoese, a4 


afterwards applied it figuratively 
signify: a small landholder, a tig 
husbandman, or an artizan, who hare 


no objection to a king—to which, ; 
deed, they have cae habiruntel 
many ages, but were now become ¢. 
sirous of a constitutional one. 

Thus the Neapolitan “ Carbon. 
risms,”’ or charcoal company, is sin. 
ply a society, formed for the laudable 
purpose of educating the lower classes, 
and giving them proper ideas of con. 
stitutional government. During th 
last ten years such opinions have been 
rapidly increasing throughout all the 
provinces, but more especially in the 
Abruzzi, where the number of the Car. 
bonari is very great. They were, at 
first but imperfectly organized, with. 
out those forms and distinguishing 
marks which characterise a sect, advo- 
cating liberal sentiments, which have 


been promulgated, fortified, and ex- 
tended in a very astonishing manner, 
- After the restoration of the King, in 


1815, such free opinions would, how- 
ever, — have subsided and died 
away by wise and temperate measures 
on the part of tyranny, had not one of 
its narrow-minded and ferocious m- 
nisters dared to rouse the sleeping lion 
from his den, and put in motion that 
spirit of associated freedom (calderaris- 
mo) which it will not be found easy to 
subdue. 

A certain bishop of the kingdom, 
be is of no yore samy aed 
thought proper, (unless it was! 
sigdeitod 16 tlm at Rome, whither he 
had retired as an enemy to the French 
government) to institute a sect 1 opp 
sition to that of the Carbonari, who were 
at that time unjustly ranked among 
the advocates of French mT 
When returned to the kingdom, 40 
fixed in his seat, he began to collect 
together many persons of the middle 
and lower ranks: forming them intoa 
company, he gave them the name © 
Calderari, for the purpose of resisting 
and utterly consuming, if area” 
the Carbonari, or poor Carbonites, like 
iron pans and pots, resisting and cou 
suming the coals, which waste their 
strength while they burn away U2 
them. On such a notable pian, th, 
Calderari began to gather streng's 
particularly after the flight of the a 
fortunate and ill-advised Murat; & 
the above-mentioned minister now Lot 
solved to avail himself of their asst 
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tirpate the sect of Carbonari, 
ance ent considered as suspicious 
characters, adhering to the French in- 


sertion in which he was. left by the na- 
tion, when, on the 15th of May, he re- 
turned into his kingdom, defeated and 
disgraced, without ever having been 
enabled to employ the resources of the 
country against his enemies.* 

Although our minister was egregi- 
ously mistaken in his calculations, he 
resolved to arm and increase the num- 
ber of the Calderari (or gridirons) 
until they amounted to 60,000, con- 
sisting of desperate and abandoned 
wretches, prepared to fall,at a moment’s 
notice, upon the Carbonari, and renew 
the Parisian slanghter of St. Bartholo- 
mew. But the bonari were on the 
watch, and soon discovered the atrocious 
design meditated against them. They 
only united more resolutely together, 
resolving to act on the defensive, and 
resist to the very utmost, At this pe- 
riod the Cavaliere di;Medici, perceiving 
the imminent danger in which the na- 
tion was placed, happily saved it from 
the horrors of a worse than civil war, 
by prevailing on the good sense of the 
king to banish his atrocious minister, 
and disarm the ruffians; while the 
Carbonari, having joined together for 
the common safety of their country, 
continued to associate their cause with 
that of a constitutional government, 
and entered into more solemn engage- 
ments than before, respecting their 





._ * The only actions of any importance 
10 which he was engaged pe Ue his unac- 
oy retreat, occurred on the Ist and 
P of May, between Macerata and Tolen- 
ma In the first, the division commanded 
by General Ambrosio, greatly distinguished 
‘self; and, in the second, the guard under 
nm re Pignatelli, shewed that Germans 
But M conquered by Neapolitan soldiers. 
eae urat suffered himself to be betrayed 
y his own fears. 
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course of proceed and the 
oaths, and ee which 
should adopt. In three years after 
this, the influence of the opposite sect 
of the Calderari was entirely destroyed, 
and the whole body of the people were 
simultaneously disposed to require a 
new constitution. 
From this it will appear, that the 

spirit of . Carbonarism, which is in- 

eed that of right liberty, had been 
strongly manifested for more than ten 
years, though ina manner which led 
the people rather to desire than promise 
themselves a constitution; and we 
have yet to explain that great political 
phenomenon, how, in a period of three 
years, from 1817 until 1820, five or six 
millions of men could have so nobly 
associated themselves for the purpose of 
emancipation, and exhibited the impos- 
ing and beautiful example of one entire 
family, peacefully preferring its wishes 
before a common father, and offeri 
the means by which they might be 
granted. Perfect unanimity was requi- 
site to produce such harmony of feeling 
and identity of objects, in the petition- 
ers. We are not, however, to suppos 
that, during the three years in which 
such associations were forming through- 
out the provinces, and every day be. 
coming more manifest, . there existed 
no class of persons to whom they were 
highly d ble, as being opp 
to their selfish interests, and arbitrary 
privileges. There was, indeed, . an 
order of men, by no means insignificant 
on account of wealth and \ 
as well as for the number of their .de- 
pendents, who, we might naturally 
suppose, would decidedly agen 
the growth of doctrines subver- 
sive of their own ogee and privi- 
leges. But .we shall scarcely be. be- 
lieved, when we assert that this par- 
ticular order neither awakened slothful 
ministers nor informed the king, pur- 
posely imposed upou by the flattery 
and imprudence of his courtiers! But 
we observed that not a single individual 
among the old nobles of the kingdom 
offered the least. resistance. or betrayed 
any madingnes disgust on the quiet and 


unex c e; much less did 
they blame Perea ses it. The ma- 
jority, on the other hand, freely ex- 
pressed. their approbatien of it. . Nor 
ought we to be surprised at this, when 
we reflect that the ns had already 
entered into the class of other. proprie- 
tors, and had thus identified their own 
interests with those of the best and 
soundest portion of the anaes 
n 
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‘And, in fact, where this unanimity hes 
not yet taken place, the people have 
been betrayed and imposed upon by 
the evil influence of aristocracy ; and 
the hydra of counter-revolution puts 
forth its monstrous head to poison with 
its deadly breath our hopes of consoli- 
dating public happiness. Of this Spain 
and Sicily have given us recent ex- 
amples; but; whatever the arimani of 
constitutional governments around us 
may suppose, we still preserve a happy 
concord of all ranks from the remotest 
parts of Calabria, to the Abruzzi, and 
are prepared to maintain it with our 
constitutional laws, and to fight for 
them bravely. Since, then, our former 
nobility possess only the name, and 


are distinguished only by their rank, - 


from other citizens, (being the same 
in the eye of the constitution and the 
laws,) is it not an unjust maxim which 
we have lately sanctioned, that they 
are tobe virtually excluded from all 
participation in the national represen- 
tation? And would it not likewise be 
most unjust that our former nobles 
should retain a privilege of nominating 
acertain nun:ber among them to the 
council of state ?* 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

i he your Magazine for April, I have 

just seen a slight notice of one of 
the most surprising and beautiful 
Water-Fails in the world ; but short as 
the oe a comme two or three 
mistakes, which you ma aps think 
worth correcting. 1 viited th tal ia 
question, passing through a most inte- 
resting couatry, seldom (perhaps never) 
visited by Englishmen. ‘The name of 
the fall is Rog soss, the 6 is pronounced 
like French u, very long, the definite 
article en is always added te the sub- 
stantive, thus, Rug sess en or Rug 

smoke waterfall the 

en soss, for it called either way, is lite- 
rally the waterfall of smoke, and to 
nothing else can it be so aptly compared, 
as from having fallen over three pretty 
considerable falls before it reaches its 
last jump, it is broken into white foam 
80 exceedingly light as to appear as if 
it could not reach the bottom of Black 
Basin, into which it. is precipitated, 
it is, I beliexe, the highest known 
wabroken a 4ts whele descents the 
ebe ancutioned dy your correspondent 
im the Pyrences, is (if I am not mis. 
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* Further details velative to Naples and 


— Usaly will-he mast acceptable. 
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fail, Gattemen have attempt 


pletely, for few estates are better stock 
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taken) divided into two Sone 
Its mee height, as meaner 
by Professor Esmark, is 439 etig ( 
each ell near 25 English incha’® 
895 English feet. The river whia 
flows out of the Miés = is called the 

Maane, or according to your 

dent Maanelven, i.e. Maan ely en, 
Yiverthe ¢ 

On the PROGREsS of the PHEASANT ji 

BRITAIN, by a Landed Gentleman y 

Scotland. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 

SIR, 

T is known to most of your reader 

that the pheasant is a bird which 
was familiar to the Greeks and Romans 
at a very early period, The forme 
brought it from the banks of theriver 
Phasis,in the Black Sea, and hence the 
Roman name, Phasiana. By theRoman 
it was imported into Gaul, and most 
probably at the time that so many of 
the Roman nobility sheltered then- 
selves from the tyranny of the Neroes 
and Caligulas, ia the beautiful end h- 
vourite Provincia Narbonensis ; which 
comprehended the district ef country 
in France, extending from Lyons down 
the Rhone, on each side, to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, ; 

I know not if we can ascertain a 
what period the pheasant was inft- 
duced into Britain ; I have aot at hand 
the early accounts of feasts and cookery 
‘in the reign of Edward II. or III. Pr 
lished by some of the members of the 
antiquarian society ; but probably this 
bird was for a long time kept in a do- 
mestic state, like common poultry. For 
a long period it was supposed to bes 
delicate bird, that would not bear 6 
very northern climate, or even 4 v8y 
inland situation. , 

It has been most abundant in fhe 
maritime corn counties, but of late 
has been proved that there is no pat 
of Britain where this bird will no 
thrive well, if there beshelter of woal- 
lands and food in the winter seasod- 
About fifty years ago the pheasant was 
introduced into the south-east county 
of Scotland, which, for climate, shelter 
and food, is perhaps the best am 
w n a 

ithin the last twenty P agi alist 
tin the counfies of Fife and sao 
north of the great estuary, the F 


The experiment has succeeded com 





ed than thase.of Raith, Wemyss Caste 
ani Dunnikier, in Fife, nor a 
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Priery and Brechin Castle, north of the 


vor Tay The Earl of Fife has 
—— tis estates in Bamfishire. and 
even so far north the pheasant thrives 
well. On the west of Scotland I am 
not informed if the pheasant has as 

et been tried beyond Ayrshire, where, 
atin it abounds on the estates of 
the Earls of Eglington and Cassitlis, 

it is almost needless to mention, 
that pheasants will abound no where 
without winter food—in Scotland, per- 
haps, more particularly than in Eng- 
Jand; because, although the country 
is well wooded by plantations, there is 
yery little natural wood, and of course 
as is scarce. The berries and 
jusects that underwood affords are 
great sources of support to the pheasant. 
The pheasant, the turkey, aud even 
our common cocks and hens thrive 
best in a mixture of corn, wild seeds, 
and insects. 

The winter feeding of pheasants in 
Scotland is confined to throwing out, 
in their resorts, sheaves of oats, In 
Norfolk, I believe, buck-wheat is used, 
but this isa grain that does not afford 
a sure ripened crep every year in Scot- 
land. 

I may, on a future occasion, give 
you some loose notices on the roe-deer 
and wild turkey. X. X, 

Scarborough, Feb. 2, 1821. 

*,* If the following grant of Dengy 
Huadred, in Essex, be not a monkish for- 
gery, pheasants must have been introduced 
long before the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The grant is by Edward to Ran- 
dolph Peperking, to be found in the re- 
cords of the Exchequer. 

iche Edward Koning 
Have given of my forest and keeping, 

Of the Hundred of Chelmer and Dancing, 
To —— Peperking, and to his kind- 
ing, arr. , BL f 
With hearte and kinde, Doe and Bocke, 
Hare and Fox, Cat and Brocke, 
Wild Fowell, with his Flocke, 
Patriche, Fesant-Hen and Feeant-Cogke, 
With greene and wilde stob and flocke. 
&e. &e, &e. 

Hence it isnot improbable that the last 
of the Romans may have imported the 
Pheasant into Britain. Indeed, we have 


always considered that the Romans, in the 
fast half century of their residence in this 
island, may have introduced more arts and 
refiements than we are at present aware 
of, which, in spite of the many barbarous 
invasions of the 
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ancient right to lands that lay convenient 
to them, or that wanted an immediate 
claimant. 

Iche Koning, kindling, heartie, and 
broche, are Anglo-Saxon words ; the rest 
are more modern than the Confessor’s wra. 
How come the hare and fox to be coupled? 
Fox-hunting was not practised in those 
days. And why is the wolf omitted? The 
doe and buck mean fallow deer; but we 
very much doubt if fallow deer existed in 
Britain till long after the Conquest. 

It is singular that no instance at present 
strikes us, of the pheasant being a bird 
used in heraldry. We have the peacock, 
the cock, the swan, goose, and duck, among 
domestic birds; the eagle, hawks, martin, 
swallow, heron, &c. But the beauty of 
the pheasant, and being a bird at table in 
great feasts, might have placed it in the 
herald’s court. Perhaps it was because 
the pheasant is a bird to which no parti- 
cular character is attached ; it affords no 
emblem on which alone heraldry is founded. 

—>— 

For the Monthl y Magazine, 
NARRATIVE of a Voyage to, and five 
Months’ Restdence at, the MOUTH 
the GREAT FISH BIVER; being ap 
accurate description of the condition 

of the Emigrants lately setiled iv 

that part of Southern Africa. By 

T. LL. JONES. 

[During the period of the narrator’s stay 
in that part of Africa to which this pub- 
lication relates, he suffered no occurrence 
deemed worthy of recita] to escape his ob- 
servation ; and aware that the only merit 
that can be attached to it, is a strict re- 
gard to truth in the narration, he pledges 
himself to have been very exact in this par- 


ticular. ] 

ed shi —— and Nautilus, 
being the first two that were taken 

up for the purpose ef conveying the 


settlers to their destination ; the for- 
mer, having on beard Messrs. Baillie 
and Carlile, and their tive par- 
ties, dropped dewn from the King's 
Dock, Deptford, to Blackwall, for the 
rpose of taking in stores from thence, 
Pelow Woolwich, and, after experiene- 
ing some rough weather in the Margate 
Roads, cleared the Land's End on the 
9th cote December, Panties of Shean. 
with respective i essrs. 
Qwen, Rolls, Crause, Manby, and 
Smith, having twice struck on the 
Goodwin's (threugh the negligence of 
the pilot) the evening ing, elear- 
ed Land on the 8th = s _— 
month. itis but justice here fos 
that nothing that eould tend, in the 
smailest' degree, to our comfort and 


aceommodatton, was neglected by his 
Majesty’s 
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Majesty's Government, and had that 
justice been as strictly adhered to 
y those whose duty it was to see it 
properly administered, our voyage 
would have been much less irksome 
than it ultimately proved to be. The 
weather continuing rough, the effects 
of it were soon sensibly felt upon our 
stomachs. Men, women, and children 
were ranged from stem to stern, and 
as well as the intervals between each 
mouthful would permit, bewailing 
themselves for embarking in such an 
enterprise ; however, as we approached 
the warmer latitudes, our stomachs 
were in better trim, and by December 
15th, in the lat. of Cape Ortegal, we 
were most of us in a state of convales- 
cence. On this day an immense shoal 
of porpoises passed our bows, taking a 
south-easterly direction, which circum- 
stance the seamen looked on as no fa- 
vourable omen, as in all probability the 
wind would shift to that quarter. 
The next day, as they had predicted, 
a fresh breeze sprung up from the 
southward, and the weather, which for 
the last week had been clear, had now 
become bazy and intensely cold—the 
wind freshening every hour we were 
bearing away for the American coast, 
ina W. NW. direction, and altogether 
conspired to render our situation par- 
ticularly unpleasant; on the 21st we 
wore ship and stood on the other tack, 
in a SE. direction, till the 23rd, when 
our ears were assailed with the glad- 
dening tiding of a fair wind, and we 
soon beheld, with no little satisfaction, 
that sun which had been seven days 
obscured, burst furth in unclouded ma- 
Jesty 5 immediate advantage was taken 
of the event, and we now stood ina 
SW. direction, with a fine breeze. lat. 
this day 47° 20/, by which it will be 
seen that we had gained but little 
round since the 15th. The weather 
‘ing now fine, our troubles were soon 
forgotten; the countenances which had 
before presented true pictures of de- 
spondency, now lighted up by the 
hopes, which, but a momentary con- 
templation of the happiness of the fu- 
ture had re ere, and the pleasing 
conviction of having escaped the in- 
hospitable tap of those enemies to free- 
dom, Messrs. Doe and Roe, had, I 
presume, no small share in the meta- 
morphose. Our digestive organs hay- 
ing been for some time in delicate 
order, we were enabled to rovide 
sumptuously for that day of nglish 


each one 









[April 
acting his part on the ma 
way peculiar to convalescents at 1", 
The evening was spent in great con), 
viality, the friends we had left }. 
hind being toasted in bumpers of goo 
punch. 

The weather continuing fine, our 
proach to the sun was sensibly felt 
On Wednesday the 29th, we saw My 
deira, bearing W. SW., distance about 
eight leagues, and on the Friday fol 
lowing we could plainly discern the 
Peak of Teneriffe. It is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the brillianey 
of the scene it presented, the setting 
sun shining on its stupendous summit, 
which appeared above a belt of crimson 
clouds below, which descended in it- 
regular lines, immense caverns, the 
ridges of which partaking of the sun's 
brilliancy, and the shadowed parts rd 
pearing like drifts of snow. As 
evening advanced, so we approached 
the Peak, and the reflections of the 
moon, which was now at the full, bav- 
ing the same effect upon it as thesun: 
the scene was truly sublime. While 
gazing with wonder and delight on this 
pyramid of nature, we were apprised 
of new scenes presenting themselves 
upon our starboard, and the island of 
Palma was soon distinguished, but ata 
great distance. Having a fine breeze 
next morning, we were near en 
plainly to discern small objects on we 
shore, but a foul wind suddenly spring- 
ing up, we were obliged to bear aw#y 
to the NW. 

The wind scart, but the same 
quarter, we remained beatin ene 
till Monday. Jan. 3rd, when the 
having in some degree abated, we 
some hopes of weathering the NE. 
point of the island, but were disap- 
pointed in our expectations, as a 
were again obliged to bear away ot 
N.NW. it blowing very fresh, an r 
tremendous sea running. The nex 
day we were more fortunate, and or" 
ceeded in weathering the point; 4 
noon we were entirely becalmed. This 
circumstance enabled us to have a fine 
view of the island, which seems to ris¢ 
from the sea in a semicircular aia 
with a surface even 5 . robo bu 
ona nearer approach, lofty eminent" 
and deep whe ot are discernable; it 
nevertheless has a very fertile arith 
ance, the mountains being cove He 
herbage to their very summit, oe 
those parts near the sea are neatly 1° 
out in vineyards. .In the evening, * 
fine breeze springing up from the east- 


ward, 
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we soon lost sight of Palma, At 







ma ° 
a strange sail was perceived 
mi er due veut which we at first 
be. conjectured to be a South American 
00d privateer. AS the day broke, Ferro, 
dis- 





another of the Canary isles, was 
cernable, with more land on our lar- 








fel board. The sail we saw on the pre- 
Ma. ceding night was now far astern, but, 
out laying our course, we were induced to 
fol. suppose she was one of the ships for the 
the Cape with settlers. Our top-sails were 






immediately put aback, and we lay 
too for some time, for the purpose of 
speaking her. As she approached we 
could discern her number, and with 
no little satisfaction found her to be the 
Nautilus, as we had parted company 
with her in the Downs. At noon she 
was within hail, and, after the custom- 
ary ceremonies had been gone through, 
they gave us three hearty cheers, which 
we returned them with interest. We 
were happy to learn they were all in 
good health, and had lost but one child, 
and we now stood our course together 
with a fine breeze from the NW. 
Thursday, Jan. 3rd, lat. 25° 48! light 
breezes from the NE. ;, we were now in 
the Trades, the weather continuing 
remarkably fine, resembling in tem- 
perature the June of England, with 
a cloudless sky. 

On Sunday divine service was per- 
formed, as had always hitherto been 
the case when the weather would per- 
mit. On this day three large whales 
wereseen astern, as were several sharks, 
which contributed much to our amuse- 
ment, but at present we had not been 
able to take any. We now stood for 
the Cape de Verd islands, and, on the 
Tuesday morning could discern the 
island of Sal, so called from the quan- 
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distance six leagues, its appearance 
was rather novel, being very flat. near 


the shores, with several high rocks 
scattered over it, in the form of sugar 
| loaves; it is nearly uninhabited, and 
| has a very sterile aspect. The even- 
| ings being remarkably fine, we accord- 
ing to custom, 
the night in dancing, singing, and 
other amusements. The next land we 
— was the island of Mai, and on 
- e Wednesday morning the island of 
t. —- was plainly discerned, bearing 
~ y S. half S., and as it was the in- 
ention of Lieut. Cole, the transport 
oe to put in here fora few. days, 
a © purpose of procuring refresh- 

ts for the women and children, we 
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spent the early part of. 
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dropped anchor in Porto Praya, at 4 
P.M. of the same day, being the 12th of 
January. 

The Nautilus (not having parted 
with her since our joining company off 
Palma) dropped anchor at the same 
hour; we were all in extreme 
health, having lost two children with 
the hvoping cough, the Nautilus hav- 
ing lost three. As some doubts were 
entertained whether thegovernor would 
permit us to land, on account of havin 
so many women and children on honey 
the proper authorities waited on that 
personage for permission so to do, The 
greatest anxiety was evinced for their 
return to the ship, and in the evening 
we received the governor’s permission 
to go to any part of the island, and in 
the morning boats came alongside, for 
the purpose of conveying those on 
shore who felt so inclined, and few 
neglected taking advantage of the oc- 
casion. We were landed on a level 
sandy beach, from which to the town of 
Porto Praya, we ascended by a steep 
hill, com ofa yellowish slaty mat- 
ter. The town chiefly consists of one 
square of tolerably well built houses ; in 
this square the market is held, which 
was well supplied with oranges, lemons, 
plantains, bananas, eocoa nuts, figs, 
goats, pigs, turkeys, fowls, &c. on the 
occasion. From the town you descend 
by a winding pass to a very fine valley, 
vais there is a plantation of cotton 
trees. Herethe palma christi, or castor 
tree, from which the oil of that name 
is expressed, is found in great abun- 
dance, and in the highest perfection, 
with great quantities of melons, pump- 
kins, calabashes, &c. The inhabitants, 
who consist of negroes and a few Eu- 
ropean store-keepers, live a very inac- 
tive life, and are by no means remark- 
able for their faculty in distinguishing 
meum from tuum. 

No person, on landing at Porto 
Praya, would imagine the place to be 
in the hands of an enlightened govern- 
ment; for with the exception of a 
badly-constructed fort, there is not a 
public edifice worthy of the name. The 
water is conveyed on the heads of wo- 
men, chiefly with a child at their backs, 
up the steep from the valley I before 
spoke of; their apparel is chiefly such 
as they procure from the slipping, 
which, from time to time, put in here ; 
therefore an old coat or shirt will pur- 
chase more than dollars: this was soon 
discovered, and the market-place, on 


the following day, I can nee + 
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nothing but -fuir. Such twas the 
influx of fruit from the interior, that 
fine large oranges, certainly the most 
delicious ever eaten, were sold for one 
pistrene, (10d.) per hundred. Goats 
and sheep were also sold from 3s to 5s. 
each ; pigs from 2s. to 10s., but gene- 
rally of such @ meagre deportment that 
one might almost read the Bible 
through them, The price of bread was 
advanced most exorbitantly on our 
arrival. We attempted a ramble imto 
the interior, but the weather was at this 
time so excessively hot, as to render it 
utterly impossible for an European to 
endure the fatigue. 

On the Sunday following, having 
obtained every necessary that was to 
be procured here, we weighed anchor, 
and left St. Jago, which, to those ac- 
customed to the verdure of an English 
soil, it could not be expected to form 
very liberal ideas of, being a place 
whose most distinguishing feature is a 
series of steep and lofty hills, covered 
with stones resembling volcanic matter, 
without a vestige of vegetation to 
adorn them: but the smail and level 
vallies, neatly attired with the beauti- 
ful foliage of the tamarind, the orange, 
and of the cotton tree, at once bearing 
the bud, the bloom, and the ripened 

, leave an impression of a different 
ind, and which, at another season of the 
year, must form a delightful contrast. 
The weather continued variable from 
our leaving St. Jago until Jan. 27, with 
short breezes and long calms, on which 
day a large shoal of porpoises passed our 
bows, taking a northerly direction. On 
Tuesday, Feb. Ist, we crossed the line : 
bat Mr. Neptune’s visit was dispensed 
with, much to the satisfaction of all on 
board. 

Ou Saturday, Feb. 5, saw five sail, one 
of which bore up to the Nautilus, she 
being two miles a-head. In about half 
wn hour we came within hail, and found 
her to be a small schooner, bound to 
Pernambuco, in the Brazils. The Cap- 
tain of her kindly offering (as in all 
Se he should return to England 

the period of packets leaving the 
Cape,) to convey any letters that might 
be committed to his charge, pens and 
ink were immediately in requisition 
and many took advantage of the ecte. 
sion. As he had left England some 
weekss later than ourselves, we derived 
much pleasure from reading a series of 
the Times newspaper, he furnished us 
with. In the evening, a fine breeze 
springing up, we soon lost sight of her, 
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Nothing petticular a 
ung pitt Cictther occutred till tha: 
of Feb when we took the fests 


Shark we eaught during the 
Many attempts had been midatne 
this, but owing to our hooks net being 
of sufficient strength, we had alan 
lost them. The cook's tormentor ‘a 
large fork) were soon rigged for the 
occasion, and in about: ten minutes ye 
got him upon deck. . 

On Feb. 24th we were in lat, 15°49, 
Up to this period we had: lost foy 
children with the hooping cough, the 
remainder of the passengers being ix 
excellent health. The. flying fish, 
which had for some time been very au. 
merous, now became scarce; we wer 
not able to take any during the pa- 
sage. As we still carried a fair wind, 
nothing worthy of remark ecearred till 
the 4th March, when we threw over 
board our fifth child. On the 16th we 
hove in sight of the Lion’s Rump, kt 
now became a matter of no small inte- 
rest whether or no the Nautilus had ar- 
rived at her destination, as wehad parted 
company with her for near a month; at 
length she was discovered beating up 
eon the rocks that form the western 
base of Cape Town ; and, after making 
several unsuccessful attempts to get a 
good anchorage, brought up, for the 
night, off Robin’s Island, about seven 
miles from the town. In the merning 
she made a second attempt, and was 
more suecessful. 

The Chapman, after beating about 
the bay the whole night, the wind | 
blowing very fresh from the SE. came 
toan anchor at LO P.M. On the fol- 
lowing morning, being the 17th Mareh, 
great anxiety was soon evinced, 
expecting to be able to go on shore; but 
this, it seems, has been the chief aun 
of government to prevent, as not one 
of the settlers had the privilege of 
doing. The Protock boat soon waited 
upon us with the pleasant information, 
that we were to remain at present under 
strict quarantine heads of “ 
alone being permitted to land. 
the Sunday the government surge? 
came on board, to examine into 
state of our health, and ex ll 
great satisfaction at finding us 9° i. 

After this we naturally ex al- 
have been permitted to land, but 3 
though two memorials were t a 
ted to the governor, it was of n0@ 
and it was with the greatest di 
we were enabled te procure those B& 

cessaries which, after so long @ Voy#s® 


ve upon sem 
to those unaccustomed to sapere" 
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Cl ith ‘eton, it was so essential to obtain, 
lonly ~<a understood that a vast ex- 
Sage, nse would be iucurred in transport- 
Wor lo ing our families and property from the 
ieing aceof our landing to the place of lo- 
Wary cation, and that government, having 
Mi (a made no provision for the purpose, the 
t the expense would ultimately fall upon 






selves; and that the £10 deposit 
(paid in England) which they had 
agreed to retuin US, would in all pro- 
hability be used for that purpose. We 
were not long in determining what 









q it line of conduct to pursue. 

fish, Ahumble, though independent, me- 
Rit morial was drawn up and immediately 
were transmitted to the governor, stating 





our total inability to bear the ex pense, 
and that if the £10 (which was all the 
property that many were possessed of) 
was taken for the purpose, it would 
deprive them of all prospect of succeed- 
ing. To this memorial we received a 
very satisfactory answer from his Ex- 















ar cellency, desiring us to give ourselves 
ted no uneasiness on the subject, for al- 
5 at though he could not undertake to say 
up we should not ultimately pay the ex- 
ern penses of land carriage, he assured us 
ing that we should never be distressed for 
ta it, and that he had not the smallest 
the doubt, but that on representing the 





ease to the British government, it would 





ng be arranged to our satisfaction ; indeed 
yas from the general treatment we have 
met with since leaving our native coun- 
uit try, we have every reason to believe this 
nl tolave been an oversight on the part 
ne of his Majesty’s government. 
+ On the mth March we again weighed 
h, anchor, with a fair wind, for Algoa Bay, 
i the Nautilus accompanying us. We 
ut stood our course together with a fine 
n breeze till towards night, when the wind 
je drawing right a-head; we -remained — 
0 beating about till the next Sunday, 
d when we were entirely becalmed the 
whole of the day; but at night, a 
r breeze springing up from the NW. we 
: dropped anchor in Algoa Bay,at 5 P.M. 
i on the day following, Thus had we 
! arrived, after a long, though remark- 
‘ ably fine passage of upwards of four 


months, having lost seven children and 
one woman, who died after our arrival 
at Algoa Bay, and having had eight 
births during the passage. Weall now 
remained in excellent health. 
, On the morning after out»-arrival, 
| Preparations were made for: ng as 
many of the women and children as 
Possible, as there is a tremendous surf 
Continually running here, so that ships’ 
MonTHLy Mag.No. 352. 
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boats are not able to land, but convey 
their load to . — from which there 
is a warp to the shore, passing through 
the stem and stern of the surf 
which here receives the contents, 
thus conveys it within a few yards of 
the shore, where there are men in wait- 
ing, up to their middles in water, to 
receive the contents of her and convey 
iton shore. The weather continuing 
remarkably fine, every advantage was 
taken of it, and in three days the old 
Chapman was entirely cleared of her 
live lumber. We found, on landing, 
avery deplorable place, with about a 
dozen houses, or more properly speak- 
ing, huts, witha few Hottentot kralls, 
of a semi-circular form, composed of a 
few sticks, with arush covering, hud- 
dled together, each containing six or 
eight families. This place isnow much 
improved by the arrival of the settlers, 
some of whom have obtained permis- 
sion to remain here; and, in all proba- 
bility, Algoa Bay will, in the course 
of time, be a place of considerable 
importance. On the governor’s last 
visit to this place, it was named 
Port Elizabeth, and a monument to 
the memory of Lady Donkin (his de- 
ceased wife) is now in a state of for- 
wardness there. We here pitched our 
tents, having received all kinds of camp 
equipage at Cape Town, and remained 
eight days, being supplied with rations 
or allowances of provision, consisting 
of meat, bread, wood, and candles, by 
the Commissary. During our stay we 
were employed in loading the waggons, 
which had been some time in waiting 
prior to our arrival. 

(To be completed in our next.) 

—j_—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING occasion, about eighteen 
months ago, to take a sea voyage 
for the first time in my life, I felt 
of course very desirous to avoid, if 
possible, that disagreeable companion, 
sea sickness. 1 found that so long as I 
could persuade myself to yield freely 
tothe motion of the vessel, so long I 
was entirely free from disagreeable feel- 
ings, but the moment I began to resist 
the swing, immediately qualmishness 
commenced, and subsequent experience 
in small vessels, imall-kinds of weather, 
has confirmed me in the idea, that this 
resistance is the oceasion of the sick- 
ness; one een doo of it is, 
that those who are itually 
with sickness at sea. find on awaking 
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out of sleep, that they are perfectl 
well, but as soon as awake, althoug 
the position may not be at all changed, 
they begin again to rebel against the 
circumstances in which they are placed, 
in which their stomach speedily co- 
operates. My principal reason for 
making this communication, is a hope 
that it may be the means of preventing 
to some the exceeding great misery of 
sea-sickness, for although I do not by 
experience know its extent, yet, that 
must certainly be extreme suffering 
which can inducea wish, as it has done 
in many instances, to be thrown over- 
board rather than endure it; and I 
would therefore subjoin a few minor 
precautions. 

Ist. As the seat of the affection ap- 
pears to be in the organs of digestion, 
a small quantity of neat brandy should 
he taken as a stimulus whenever a dis- 
position to qualmishness appears. 

2nd. Keep on deck, and to windward 
as much as possible. 

3rd, By no means sit down in the 
cabin, particularly of a crowded packet, 
for there not only the closeness of the 
air and the sickness of the other pas- 
sengers are alone likely enough to 
turn a squeamish stomach ; but the 
motion of the vessel will be found to 
affect the sufferer in a greater degree 
than in any other situation in the vessel. 

4th. Eat little, but often; the ex- 
tremes of a full and empty stomach are 
equally to be avoided ; but, above all, 
go with the vessel, when she descends a 
wave, descend with her, and when she 
rises again rise with her, as if you en- 
joyed the motion. C. F. H. 

Bristol, Jan. 25th, 1821. 

—— en 
For the Monthly Magaztne. 
THEPHILOSOPHICALENQUIRER. 
No. XXI. 
On the TRUE CAUSES of the ELLIPTI- 
CAL MOTIONS of the PLANETS. 
INCE Kepler, determined by the 
analysis of Tycho’s Observations 
on Mars, that the planets move in ellip- 
tie orbits, and describe equal areas in 
equal times, philosophers have puzzled 
themselves with conjectures to account 
for an irregularity incompatible with 
the laws of mechanics, which. while the 
circumstances of their agents and pa- 
tients continue the same, require circu- 
lar motions. 

Newton, in investigating the geome- 

trical 7 of the ellipse, dis- 
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iat the spaces, included be- 
ween the radius veetor, (or line drawu 

























[April 1, 
from one of the foci to the periphery 
the ellipse) and a tangent tothe i 
were equal in equal times; andheng 
that. the forces concerned in producing 
these equal areas were represented by 
the radius vector and the tangent, The 
former he found to correspond with the 
inverse duplicate ratio of its | 
and, therefore, ascribed their variatio, 
to a supposed attractive force in the 
same ratio; and the latter, which cor. 
responded with no force in nature, he 
ascribed to an orignal impulse given 
to them by the Deity at their creation, 

This was highly poetical, and sub- 
limely theological; but it should te 
considered that, although resultsof sue- 
cessive natural powers may be repr- 
sented for purposes of calculation by 
geometrical symbols, yet these syn- 
bols cannot with any truth be consi- 
dered as actual representations of pow- 
ers innature. They are mathematical, 
not physical data, and Newton argued, 
in a circle, when he adopted the two 
generic lines, a right line generated by 
rectilinear motion, and a curve line 
which respects a centre, as symbols; and 
then referred to the necessarily different 
properties of aright line and a curve, 
as to operative powers, of nature. 

Let us, however, drop these symbols, 
and the false = drawn from 
them, aud consider the subject with 
the lights of reason and experience, 
and with due respect to the constant 
simplicity of nature, and the necessary 
mechanical secondary -causes which prv- 
duce natural phenomena. 

Whatever be the nature of the force 
with which the sun acts on the several 
planets, itis evident that it is ere 
mon force to all; and therefore. at al 
times equal in regard to each. 

Ifat any time it is unequal toa part 
cular planet, as though the other planets 
were on one side the sun, and it were 
then supposed that the sun’s action - 
at that time unequal in regard to ; 
one, and tothe others; yet an accidenta 
or occasional inequality from this ap 
would not produce regular elliptic he 
hits, and regular progressions © 
line of Apsides: 

Again, it is fanciful to place the os 
in the foci of the ellipse of a aa 4 

planet for the purpose of varying pod 

forces: for in this ease, the line of fi 
sides in all the planets ought to = ts 
cide, which is not the case, and 
absurd to require the sun (the — 
force) to be in several foci at the 

time, producing opposite results. -* 
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In truth, a common force located in 
one part of space could not produce a 
ular inequality im the distances of 
lanets, nor even In any one; 
comb it produce different directions 
of the lines of Apsides in each. The 
supposition is to the last degree absurd, 
mr i is a proof that facts are required 
by Philosophers to yield to their sys- 
tems. 

Yet it istrue that the planets do re- 
volve in elliptical orbits, that the sun 
is in one of the foci of each, that they 
do describeequal areas in equal times, 
and that there is such a balance of the 
operating forces as renders the shape of 
the orbit dependant on those forces. 

All this is true, yet the vulgar theory 
about the Sun’s attraction, the plane- 
tary projectile force, the vacuum in 
space, and the sun’s necessary position 
in one of the foci of anellipse, is not 
true, and has no reality but in the fer- 
tility of man‘s imagination. 

On the contrary it may be laid down 
asan universal proposition, that every 
uniform irregularity of single bodies 
moved with a system of bodies by a 
common central force, or moved in 
any manner by common impulse or 
percussion, must arise within each body 
either from its different density, form or 
structure, or from variations among its 
own parts, 

Thus the central wheel, or power in 
any machinery, may produce various 
effects at the termination of ifs motions, 
as Spinning, winding, &c. &c. yet all 
these variations are produced by the 
variable structure of the subordinate 
wheels ; and these produce a variable 
local result, only in consequence of 
such local variation in the construction 
of the parts. It would be puerile to 
refer the variable results, to different 
properties of the central wheel in regard 
to each, or to its own peculiar relations 
toeach. Nothing,on the otherhand,can 
Je more certain than that each variation 
im the results is an effect of variation 
in the proximate parts, though the 
Common origin of force is nevertheless 
in the central wheel. 

What then is the particular arrange- 
ment in each planet which forces it to 
map a regular elliptical orbit, and 
io, regular progressive motion of 

tine of Apsides ? 

. ey oot on all hands, that a sys- 
all th action and re-action pervades 
the ¢ bodies in the universe. Whe- 

r the moving powers be Attraction, 


or whether it be Motion transferred 
fom body to body, the law of equal 
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action and re-action is universally and 
justly admitted. By the old school 
bodies are said mutually to attract one 
another in proportion to their quanti- 
ties of matter, and inversely as the 
squares of their distances ; and by the 
new one they are considered as moving 
one another through the gaseous me- 
dium of space, by the very same laws. 

It is obvious, therefore, that as the 
equal action of the sun produces in the 
ei orbits, whose parts vary their 
distance, that the difference or varia- 
tion is to be found or must exist in the 
ve-actions of the bodies which are 
patients of such equal actions; for if 
the re-actions are different, the effect 
of the motions in intensity and direction 
will proportionally vary. In the varied 
re-actions, then, of the several planets 
are to be found the true mechanical 
cause of their elliptical orbits. For the 
relative lengths of levers, or the sizes or 
radii of orbits, are inversely as the re- 
actions of the bodies concerned. 

Nor does it signify whether the proxi- 
mate cause of this varied re-action be, or 
be not, determined—for if unknown, it 
would, in a mechanical and philosophi- 
cal sense, be to be preferred toNewton’s 
Projectile Force; while, independent 
of the whimsicality, and undetermined 
direction of such force, the action and 
re-action, confer on the sun and on the 
planets, much the same projectile force, 
each having, in degree, a simultaneous 
tendency to go off in a tangent. 

But in truth there seems little diffi- 
culty in determining the variable force 
which converts circular into elliptical 
orbits. It might be difficult, if, while 
the same phenomena existed, we 
found a planet consisting entirely 
of homogeneous solid matter. All 
its re-actions would then be uniform 
if acted upon by an uniform force, and 
a circular orbit would be the necessary 
result. The earth, one of the planets, 
and that from which we must reason 
in regard to the rest, is on the contrary 
known to be neither fixed nor homoge- 
neous. It consists for the greater part, 
at least on its operative circumference, 
of moving and moveable fluids. These 
with reference to the fixed parts have, 
as fluids, the power of accommodating 
themselves to external forces, by flow- 
ing towards any side unequally acted 
upon, and in this varied centrifugal 
power exists an unequal means and 
cause of re-action in the planets. 

But if these moveable fluids were 

ually distributed through or on a 


planet, still the varied re-actions would 
balance. 
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balance one another, and though the 
sum of the re-actions might not be so 
great as though the planets were a 
fixed mass, yet the results would pro- 
duce an orbit nearly circular. 

We find, however, that upon the 
earth, the fluids are not equally dis- 
tributed, and that there is a great pre- 
ponderance in the southern hemisphere. 
On examining a terrestrial globe, it will 
be seen that when in the tropic of 
Cancer the sun passes vertical in a 
diurnal revolution over 200 degrees of 
Jand ; but when in Capricorn, over not 
mvre than 90 degrees. Hence the 
earth’s re-action is necessarily less at 
the former time than at the latter ; and 
accordingly we find that it is then in 
its APHELION, and in the latter sign, 
in its PERIHELION. 

The continents of Asia. Africa, and 
America present masses of uniform re- 
action, when the sun is in Cancer, with 
a diminished operation of their narrow 
seas ; whereas, when the sun is in Ca- 
pricorn, the waters of the expanded 
seas oscillate or re-act against the solar 
impulses. the orbit is diminished, and 
the oscillations combine to augment 
the rotatory motion, which effects in- 
crease till the declination diminishes, 
when the re-actions of the narrower seas 
lengthen the radii vectores, and the 
earth ascends to its aphelion. On the 
same principle, cricket-players, for cor- 
rect play, require truly-formed and ex- 
actly equipoised cricket-balls, and du- 
ellists true spherical bullets. The very 
deflections of motion, which irregular 
form gives to those hodies, the irregu- 
lar form of the earth gives to its mo- 
tions in its orbit. Perhaps, in the spe- 
culations of human science on the 
analogies of the small and the great, 
a more exact analogy could not be ad- 
duced in illustration of nature, on a 
subject whose comparative vastness 
baffles ordinary illustration. 

Similar orbits in all the planets may 
be produced by similar means. 

he Moon has. and can have, no 
fluids; but her primary having them, 
her orbit is varied by its various re-ac- 
tions. 

If it be objected that this isa vague 
cause which can never be the subject — 
of symbolical representation, or mathe- 
matical determination, it may be replied 
that results alone are the objects of ear 
investigations, and that these are clear 
and decided. however intricate or mul- 
tiplicd may be the detaiis of the cause. 

action is always equivalent to 
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the Projectile Force, and 
ed for it in every part of thet 
while the Solar momentum, conveyed 
through the medium of space to, 
planet, is mechanically and mathema, 
cally analogous in its effect to the y. 
tractive force. The philosophy ay 
the reasoning are different, but the ma 
thematical principles and demonsin. 
tions remain nearly the same, 

It has been urged that the moment, 
of the sun in circular impulses, woul 
impel or drive off the earth and planets 
in tangents. This is partly false and 
partly true. It is false if it be hene 
inferred, that a solar impulse wafted 
through the medium of space toa phe 
netary atmosphere, would drive it into 
space to any considerable distance. The 
gaseous medium of space, whichis itself 
the propagator of motion, would prevent 
it; and it is only by supposing an iw- 
pulse given in a vacuum, thata motion 
in atangeut could be apprehended, and 
there isnovacuum. At the same time 
the position is true in a qualified sens, 
and the phenomena correspond. The 
planets are urged by the sun into tan- 
gents. What is a, curve but a series of 
infinitely small tangents? If two con- 
centric ‘curves were sub-divided by 
1adii, into any equal number of tan- 
gents (or in this case impulses) would 
not the tangents in each be to the 
other as the radii? Thus if the sun 
were supposed to move in its orbit, 
through the infinitely small tangent 
of an inch, it would move the earth 
through, perhaps, a million of — 
Is not this a species of tangent? - 
so for every inch the sun moves int 1 
successive small chords or tangeae 
its orbit, would the earth move @ mh 

lion of inches; and hence arises t 
difference in the size and ai 
of their orbits. The earth, i like 
manner, impels the moon in a larger 
orbit, round their common — 
and, for every inch it moves, it 1mpé 
the moon in a species of tangent ‘ 
inches ; the sum of which yet . 
inches, and 64 inches, makes up ¢ h 
mutual orbits. But neither the mie 
in regard to the sun, nor the moon h 
regard to the earth, are driven wt 
extra distance. for the impulse com™ i 
nicated by the medium of Ped DY 
constantly corrected and resist 
the same medium. mt 
There is a difficulty about the 
gression of the Line of Apsides, vesdet. 
it may be worth while to cov 
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How can the local action 0! produce 
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uce a ssive mundane effect ? 
o this it may be replied, first, that 
water, in its action on land, is con- 
tinually encroaching ; and that the 
couthern oceans are constantly en- 
larging their beds to the northward ; 
and herein exists a power of progres- 
sive change, by changing the position 
of the accommodating fluids. The 
sea thus progresses northward and 
southward, owing to its peculiar powers 
as a fluid instrument, becoming itself 
the means of disturbing the equilibrium 
of the very forces which put it into 
action. 

Thesame difference between the re- 
action of the northern and southern he- 
mispheres of the earth is doubtless the 
cause of the inclination of the planes of 
the Ecliptic and ae The centrifu- 
gal force of the southern waters counter- 
acts the force with which the rotatory 
and orbicular force seek the same 
plane; and hence the present position of 
the earth’s axis is the result of a balance 
of the operative forces. 

Let any searcher after tiuth read 
the Diagrams of Newton, translating 
his two hypothetical forces into solar 
impulse and terrestrial re-action, and 
he will find that. however dissimilar 
nature and away d have been made, 
they nevertheless duly coincide when 
thoroughly understood. By this sys- 
tem they are completely united, and, 
in spite of superstition, bigotry, and 
dogmatism, it is to be hoped they will 
never again be separated. 

Thus, in accounting for these phe- 
nomena, instead of having to invent 
(1) a mysterious force, drawing by a 
power sui generis towards a centre, (2) 
another force, whose direction is never 
fixed, and yet must always be com 
tent to counteract the other ; (3) a vir- 
tual elliptical orbit, projected in space, 
the sun being carefully placed in one 
of its foci, in order that the orbit may 

described by the radii-vectores, 
and the tangent with equal areas in 
equal times, and (4) a vacuum, ex- 
tended in space lest the projectile force 
should be diminished Instead of all 
these miracles—the new system simply 
requires the admission of the following 
Progressive postulata: (1) that equal 
quantities of matter, equally moved, 
produce equal forces; (2) that une- 
qual quantities of matter, equally mov- 

»produce unequal forces; (3) that 
“ual quantities of matter, unequally 
ee produeeunequal foreess (4) that 

nequal forces or motions, applied to 
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equal quantities, or to the same quan. 
tities of matter, produce unequal quan- 
tities of motion ; (5) that in a continu- 
ous lever in equilibrio, the arms on 
each side the fulcrum, are inversely as 
the quantities of matter; or, that the 
motions are in that ratio; (6) that mo- 

mentum,propagated in and through an 

fluid or gaseous medium, diverges, an 
consequently, at different distances, is 
inversely as the square of the distance; 
(7) that fluids, or gases, subject to that 
law of diminution, are as perfect con- 
ductors of force as levers of continuous 
fixed matter; (8) that action and re- 
action are universally equal; (9) that 
all motion is derived from some other 
motion ; (10) that all received motion 
is again imparted to fixed or us 
bodies; (11) that through fixed bodies 
or levers it is imparted in simple ra- 
tio, but in is ones in duplicate 
ratio; (12) that space is filled with a 
gaseous medium; (13) that the sun 
revolves round the centre of the masses 
or fulcrum of the solar system; (14) 
that his force is diffused through the 
gaseous medium of space, inversely.as 
the square of the distance; (15) that 
the planetary atmospheres and theit 
nuclei are necessarily moved by 
this medium; (16) that they fre-act 
on the medium of space and on thesun 
directly as the quantities of matters 
(17) that owing to their heterogeneous 
and fluid composition, they re-act un- 
equally in different positions, and hence 
revolve in unequal or elliptical orbits ; 
(18) that their diffused re-action ex- 
tends to their satellites, and to one ano- 
ther; (19) and that through the instru- 
mentality of the medium of space, an 
universal system of action and re-action 
pervades the solar system and the 
universe, necessarily ucing all the 

harmonious results which -we witness. 
The steps are easy, simple, nal 
and natural, which lead from the first 
principles, and which connect the whole, 
till we arrive at the mechanism of na- 
ture in the sublimest aspectsin which 

she can be viewed. . 
COMMON SENSE. 
——__—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

“ Such harmony is in immortal sounds.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
E are told that. Pythagoras in- 
vented the musical scale, and 


that-Guide improved it. It may with 


equal propriety be asserted, that certain 


reasoners invented the law of gravity 
or 
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or motion. The musical scale is; a 
natural law of sound. Every instru- 
ment, whether of tube or string, will 
produce this scale, in a greater or less 
proportion, according to the nature of 
the instrument. A French horn will 
roduce a regular octave, besides the 
seemed octaveswhich form a thorough 
bass to its key-note; a German flute 
will produce the same scale as a bugle 
horn; and the string of a violoncello 
or harpsichord has the same scale asa 
French horn. The centre of every in- 
strument, or rather the half of it, is an 
octave to its key, when the instrument 
is unbiassed by holes or the pressure of 
the fingers, &c. The vibration of the 
whole instrument is its gravest tone 
and key-note; but this is not produced 
by a regular vibration only: the string 
must have a tremulous motion in itself 
or the tone will not be pure: were the 
quills of a harpsichord to strike the 
centre of the wires with much force, 
the vibration would be so regular, on 
the first impulse, as to spoil the tone ; 
but, as the wire recovered its natural 
law in the tremulous motion, the note 
would become pure. The string bends 
in arcs in forming its tremulous motion, 
and these ares are always at such dis- 
tances, even to mathematical precision, 
as to form a complete musical scale. 
Thusitappears that every note or toneis 
a compound of an octave and athorough 
bass to its key. If the finger or any 
light substance, be drawn along the 
string of a violoncello either way from 
its centre. and a vibration be kept u 
by the bow, a complete scale of the 
French horn will be produced; but, 
from the nature of the instrument, the 
scale will be more distinct as the finger 
approaches the bridge, than it can be 
moving towards the nut. There is no 
such thing as a natural minor key: it 
is only a mutilation of the major, or 
an artificial production requiring the 
constant aid of the natural key by 
accidentals, to make any thing of it. 
Lam fully aware thatthe minor key is 
the favourite with musicians, and that 
almost every fiddle-stick will be drawn 
against me; but truth can resist much 
more powerful weapons. A common 
a which from its form, has 
ut two notes, produces a perfect har- 
monic fifth t» its key. Every sound 
in nature is in the major key, and the 
birds sing in it. No insect, not even 
the flitting grasshopper, will raise his 
voice in a minor key. The beauty 


” % and harmony of Geminiani's flat 
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movements, with the minor yj 
Correlli, have often charmed me . 
time, but the mind will ever hail th 
return of the major key, as Milton dig 
the light after Visiting the realms a 
darkness. The major key is as 
of producing pathetic musicastheming 
is; and the slow movement in Arne’s 
overture to Artaxerxes, cannot be su. 
passed by any thing in the minor ker, 
Hitherto I have only spoken as to facts: 
were I to hazard a conjecture, I should 
say, * as colours exist in the light, but 
cannot be perceived without the aid of 
a prism, so harmony exists in the at. 
mosphere, but it requires the aid of an 
instrument to make it audible.” Itis 
easy, on these principles to acccount 
for the wolfe, as it is called, in tuning ; 
I wish it was equally easy to drive him 
from the piano-forte. 

PHILIP JOHNSON, 


—— ’ 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
LAPE ITALIANA. 
No. xx. 
Dov’ ape susutrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiodesi umori. 
Guarim. 

Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of mor. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 

HIS * Dante of the arts,’’ (Il dante 

delle beile arti) the pride of seulp- 
ture, of painting, and of architecture, 
possessed also a singular talent for 
poetry, and his mottos have been con- 
sidered equal with those of the Greek 
authors we read of in Dati, as posses 
ing all the acumen of wit and the 
fire of imagination. Lorenzo @ 
Magnificent, the patron of all that 
splendid in design, of extensive 2 
execution, was so well pleased 
convinced of this, that he took Buonat- 
roti into his own heuse, made er 
the confidant of the learned, the frien 
of Poliziano, and even the companion 0 
his own sons. Michael Angelo de- 
rived the most invaluable advantage 
from such distinguished protects 
and divided his studies between the 
antient marbles with which the —_ 
of Lorenzo then abounded, and the 
composition of sonettos. He ws 
most particularly partial to that -" 
ter of hidden learning, Dante, and 
celebrated many of his sublime images 
in a code which has perished to his 
heavy loss of theart. Gori says 1@ 
illustration of the life of Condivi, ¢ 
the soul of Michel Angiolo was % 
much enraptured with the ames, 
comprehensible effusions of the div 
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that he not only wished to adorn 


is memory with a magnificent sepul- 









































for g rs from a supplication 
il the — pe ote Tenth, but also when 
m did the Medicean Academy demanded the 
ms af bones of the illustrious bard, the name 











‘hel Angiolo, with his superb 
ptr was aa amongst thfe subscri- 












































muck hers, * La cui memoria volle ornare 
ts con un magnifico sepolero, siccome 
key, costa da una supplica a Leon X. Ivi 
ls; Academia Medicea richiede le ossa 
ould del divino poeta; fra ’soscrittori s1 
bat legge il nome di Michel Angiolo e la 
dof sua offerta.”’ 

~ His sculpture. It may be accounted 
an 


perhaps, a propitious occurrence for 
the future excellence of Buonarroti, 
that Dominico Ghirlandaio, the master 
of this angel in sculpture, not less than 
in painting, jealous of the too visible 
superiority of his splendid genius in 
the latter art, succeeded in his endea- 
yours to direct his uncommon disposi- 
tion towards the former. Whoever 
has seen his Moses at the sepulchre of 
Julius the Second, at St. Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome, his Christ at the 
Minerva, or his Pieta at the Vatican, 
to say nothing of those statues which 
Florence possesses of him at St. Lo- 
renzo, oe the various palaces of the 
sovereign, must confess with Condivi 
and others, that, however towering 
upon the summit of the three arts, his 
chissel is still preferable to his pencil. 
Herein, indeed, he appears certainly to 
have exerted himself the most to the 
purpose, and to have laid the founda- 
lion of his never-dying fame. It would 
be too much to follow Vasari, who 
speaking of the great David, placed 
near the old palace, (Palazzo Vecchio) 
of Florence, says, “ that it took away 
the reputation from all antient or mo- 
dern statues, Greek or Roman, as they 
| rreret* 
| may be (folse il grido a tutte le statue 
moderne ed antiche, Greche o Latine, 
ch'elle si fossero.) Nor should Bottari 
be too much indulged, whose opinion 
is, that Buonarroti has very much 
surpassed the Greeks, whose statues, 
however larger than nature, have not 
succeeded so excellently, “ ha saperato 
@assai i Greci, le cui statue, quandoo 
sono maggiori del naturale, non sono 
rluscite cost excellenti,” but without 
trespassing upon the splendid fame of 
a masters, by comparing moderns 
that them, it may be safely asserted, 
the boldness and life of the propor- 
‘ons, the attitude, the majesty of de- 
Portment in that colossal figure, have 
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rarely been surpassed. In all his works 
of sculpture, there is a grandeur united 


with nature most happily his own. So 
anxious was he about this noble art, 
and so delicate was his taste in the 
utensils even that he employed, that 
no workman could satisfy him, and his 
own hands made every wimble, every 
file, every chissel that he used, account- 
ing no labour too great that had for its 
object the attainment of that almost 
preternatural excellence in which he is 
a prince, and which has formed so bril- 
liant a school for the sculptors of our 
own days. 

His painting. Thus Michel Angiolo, 
without a rival in sculpture, dreaded 
the possibility of appearing in painting 
in a second or third character. Few 
are his designs, and the greater part of 
his compositions have remained traced 
out only by him, whilst succeeding 
artists have followed to the completion 
of his grand beginnings; hence many 
of the paintings given for those of Buo- 
narroti in the galleries, are almost all 
of them of ether masters. Not so, 
however, in the various pontificates 
which followed Pope Julius the Second, 
when the indifference towards painting 
of Michel Angiolo, occupied always in 
works of sculpture and architecture, 
may be well conceived by the frequent 
unavailing entreaties made to him to 
resume the pencil, by sovereigns and 
by princes. Still Clement the Seventh, 
wishing to have represented by him in 
the Sixtine chapel, (cappella Sistina) 
of the Vatican, two great histories, 
that of the Fall of the Angels, over the 
door, and the Universal Judgment on 
the opposite front, over the grand altar, 
prevailed upon Michel Angiolo to study 
for the latter, which, upon the decease 
of Clement the Seventh, was abandoned ; 


‘but Paul the Third, who had come to 


the knowledge of it, after various in- 
effectual persuasions, finally resolved 
upon entreating him to the conclusion, 
by going personally to his house ac- 
companied by ten cardinals, an honour 
without example in the history of ar- 
tists, however great, and altogether 
unique in the glories of the art. Michel 
Angiolo, however, although obliged to 
yield to such splendid solicitations, 
evinced that independent and lofty 
spirit which his happy pre-eminence in 
sculpture had assured to him, by re- 
plying to the Pope, that he would not 
undertake the conclusion of the work 
at all, unless on fresco; that oil painting 


he deemed a fit occupation for women 
. alone, 
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alone, and for persons of aneasy and tion in an art which 
slothful genius, The Friar Sebastiano object whatever there is a trig 


del Piombo, had prevailed so far with 
Paul the Third, as to permit him to 
prepare the plaster for Michel Angiolo; 
this the latter immediately ordered to 
be destroyed, and, making‘a rough cast 
after his own disposition, he finished 
this stupendous achievement of the 
art in the space of eight years, and un- 
covered it in the year 1541. In this 
immense picture he had been fully 
able to content himself, and to display 
to the astonished world, the real gran- 
deur of his worth; for that place may 
be said to have become peopled by him, 
and that he raised to that sanctuary 
the most superb and best adapted mo- 
nument the proudest production of 
the ability of man. The innumerable 
figures awakened at the sound of the 
last trumpet: the hosts of good, and 
the bands of wicked angels; men elect 
and reprobates ; some issuing from their 
tombs, others standing, some hastening 
to their reward, olives dragged to 
punishment, are at once the most sub- 
lime, the most terrible display of a 
genius so incomprehensibly vast, of a 
mind so exalted on the summit of con- 
ception, that it could neither be awed 
by the appalling subject of the wrath 
of God, or by a history which had for 
its basis, a world of men who rise 
again. But this unequalled work on 
fresco has not — the criticism to 
which all good works are subject ; and 
Vasari, who participated even in most 
of his views and intentions, tells us in 
page 245 and 253 of his life, that Mi- 
ehel Angiolo, “ intent upon the prin- 
ciple of the art, which is the human 
body, left aside the beauties of colours, 
of caprices, and of new fancies.” “ Jn- 
teso al principale dell’ arte ch’é il corpo 
umano, lascio da parte le vaghezze de’ 
colori, i capricci, le nuove JSantasie ;” 
and again, that there are neither land- 
scapes, nor trees, nor houses, nor even 
eertain varieties and beauties of the 
art seen there, because he never at- 
tended to them, as one who did not 
choose to debase his great genius by 
similar things. “ Ne paesi vi sono né 
alberi, né casamenti; né anche certa 
varieta e vaghezze dell’ arte vi si vecve 
gono perché non vi atlese mai, come 
quegti che forse non voleva abbassare 
# suo grande ingegno a simili cose.” 
buat why suppose Michel Angiolo, (a 
maw gifted with every grand quality,) 
capable of so foolish a pride of mind? 


=» Orwhy disinclined to arrive at perfee- 








[Apeiy, 


not to be limited by one thing xh 
such as is the naked or natural (r1udo) 
or to one character, which ig the ter 
rible? .True it is, that his 

was the terrible, and his object was the 
nudo, and it is most probable, thy 
seeing himself so strong therei 
sought no other, from the well knom 
conviction, that perfection is rarely op 
never attained in all. His chief mi. 
fortune was, that he held no bridle ty 
his fancy in the choice of the » 
that he neither acknowledged limits 
nor measure, that the nudity to which 
he had given such unbounded scope ix 
the grand work of the Judgment, had 
nearly lost to him the work ; for sue. 
ceeeding popes, ashamed of the inde. 
corum im the sanctuary, wished it to 
be washed over: nor was it but with 
great difficulty that Paul the Fourth 
was satisfied that its improprieties 
should be corrected by some veils 
added by Daniel of Volterra, which 
has preserved this splendid master. 
piece to the admiration of posterity. 


oe 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the circumstances which conduce to 
the HAPPINESS or the MISERY ¢ 
the People of INDIA." 

MONG the circumstances which 
would naturally contribute to the 
prosperity of India, were they pan 

teracted ~ the. uy and ory 4 

the people, are its happy climate; 

fertility of its soil, and its being " 
amply farnished with rivers; is 
vourable situation for commerce; 
smallness of its taxes; and, above all, 
the security for person and pro 
which the people now enjoy une 

British government.. The first 0 

these alone, the influence and effects a 

its mild and. salubrious climate, W 

furnish sufficient matter for the prese® 

essay. : 

. he climate of India is highly & 

vourable to the enjoyment of the 

bitants, as it lessens in various yay 
the expenses necessary to their com’o" 

It makes a vast difference in the we 
mse of a habitation. — \n Britaid, 

1ouse, while essentially mecessny be 

the preservation of health, mus tN 
such as to be proof against the 

mency of seasons. Far different ° 

climate of India, It is true that © 

heat for some months is very 


particularly about mid-day ; but then 
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n is the shelter from the heat 
Mwided! It is afforded even by the 
shade of a tree; and in many cases 
even a single leaf of the Indian arum, 
held by a native so as to ovel sliadow his 

, will be esteemed by him a suf- 
fcient shelter, while travelling under 
the meridian sun, perhaps at 120 de- 

es of heat of Fahrenheit. 

Nor is it byany means uncommon to 
see asmall shed formed by two bam- 
boos cut from the hedge, placed so as 
to meet each other at the top, and co- 
vered by leaves from the neighbouring 
trees, form a nightly abode to a Hindoo 
for months together, while not above 
three feet in breadth at bottom, and not 
exceeding four feet in height. Durmg 
certain months in the year, many from 
choice sleep in the open air during the 
whole night, often on the terrace of 
their houses, without sustaining the 
least injury; and any one who takes a 
walk through the chief streets of Cal- 
cutta sufficiently early, may see hun- 
dreds of the natives sleeping in the 
streets, at their own or their employer’s 
door, for perhaps the greater part of the 
year, A few rupees, therefore, will 
erect a dwelling which shall be as well 
accommodated to the peculiarities of 
the climate, as one erected in Britain 
at ten times the expense. The effect 
of this in the article of rent must be 
obvious to all, But this brings with it 
another advantage; the expense of 
erecting a comfortable habitation being 
so very small, almost every one is able 
to erect a huuse for himself. For this 
the wages of three or four months will 
often be sufficient, and sometimes a 
much lesssum, Thus the expense of 
rent, which the generality of the inha- 
bitants of Britain have to meet, the 
mildness of the climate in India almost 
wholly removes from its inhabitants. 

While the nature of the climate 
creates such a saving of expense to the 
natives relative to their habitations, it is 
searcely less favourable relative to 
clothing. As defence from the rigour of 
the seasons is so little needed, decency 
and ornament are the only objects in 
view. In these their simplicity of 
manners, and the unchanging form of 
their garments, reduce the expense to 
He te trifle; one fashion pervading 
the whole country, their apparel never 
grows old by merely being seen, as is 
oe the case in Enrope, among 
a Classes of its inhabitants who are 

r from being opulent. Further, 
many articles of apparel. highly neces- 

NTHLY Maa, No, 352. 
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in Europe are almost altogether 
unknown io the inhabitants of this mild 
climate. A separate covering for the 
head, either in the form of a cap or hat 
is almost abhorred by Hindoos of both 
sexes; and although a Hindoo sircar 
in a city puts on a turban for the sake 
of appearing ina suitable dress for bu- 
siness, he embraces the first moment 
of his return to his domestic circle, to 
lay aside the useless and unpleasant in- 
cumbrance. In the same degree a co- 
vering for the feet, and even the legs, 
appears to the natives of India equally 
unnecessary. Although the dress of 
the women extends to about the mid- 
leg for the sake of decency, the feet and 
the lower part of the leg are generally 
left without any covering even among 
them. By children of both sexes, 
therefore, and even by men highly re-. 
spectable in life, a covering for the feet 
or the legs is regarded as quite super- 
fluous. ‘it is true that men in higher 
circumstances wear shoes occasionally, 
but they are never like those worn by. 
even the British peasantry ; they cost 
scarcely more than a tenth of the price, 
unless when adorned with gold or sil- 
ver; they are merely worn when out 
on a visit, and thrown aside when the 
wearers are at home. Some wear 
shoes when they travel; but if they 
have to go to any distance, the shoes 
are perhaps as commonly to be seen in 
the hand as on the feet; and this is 
certain of being the case as often as any 
stream of water or any miry pait of 
the road presents itself; the ease with 
which they can pass a river bare-foot 
or bare-legged, and the enjoyment of 
washing their feet when arrived on the 
opposite side, make them lay aside 
every thing of the nature of shoes, when- 
ever an opportunity of this nature pre- 
sents itself. 

The effect of this benign climate in 
lessening the quantity, and of course 
the expense of household furniture, so 
large an item of expense in Britain, is 
scarcely less sensible than in lessening 
that of their clothing and their habita- 
tions. <A bed is scarcely known among 
them ; a mat answers every purpose of 
repose, and almost any thing serves for 
a pillow. This mat is in general 
spread on the ground ; frequently, in- 

eed, when it is quite damp, ee 
some of them have so far profited by 
the example of Europeans, as to pur- 
chase a cot on which to spread their 
mat, the price of which, however, sel- 
:dom exceeds a few annas. Fora eo- 
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vering, the cloth they wear by day ge- 
nerally answers every purpose; and 
thus an expense which lies so heavy on 
aman in England, is scarcely known 
among the Hindoos. Moreover, the 
mildness of the climate induces them 
to sit without doors rather than within, 
by far the greater part of the year. But 
a shed out of doors, or the shade of a 
large tree embowering their habitations, 
is nota place which requires to be de- 
corated with chairs and tables: hence 
the absence of these articles of furni- 
ture forms another saving, for which 
they are indebted to the mildness of 
the climate, which thus eases them of 
all the labour through which those ar- 
ticles are procured in Europe. In these 
and various other ways does the climate 
contribute to diminish the wants of the 
native of India, respecting his habita- 
tion, his furniture, and the clothing of 
both himself and his family, the care of 
providing which me sv heavily from 
year to year on the British peasant and 
artizan. 

From this state of things certain ef- 
fects necessarily follow. ‘The indefati- 
= habit of industry and that ro- 
mustness of mind which are created in 
the inhabitants of Britain, by their 
being compelled to meet the wauts oc- 
casioned by the inclemencies of the 
climate, and to guard themselves and 
those they hold dear against its seve- 
rity, can never be created in the inha- 
bitants of India. These habits are the 
result of continued exertion, occasioned 
hy wants perpetually recurring, which 
are unknown to the inhabitants of In- 
dia. Hence they have always fallen a 
prey to their northern and western 
neighbours ; and been subjected, in a 
greater or less degree, to some nation or 
other almost from the earliest ages. 

Whatever may be the case hereafter, 
India, in the course of three thousand 
years, has not arrived at that state 
wherein its overflowing population de- 
prives the inhabitants of employment. 
In the absence of ail these con veniences, 
there is a greater fulness of employment 
in India than in Britain, where it is 
demanded by all ranks of people.— 
As long as none, therefore, suffer for 
want of labour by which to support 
themselves and their families, it cannot 
be felt as a misery by the natives of 
India, that in addition to the care of 
providing food, they have not that dis- 
tressing anxiety relative to providi 
accommodations {0 r those dear to them, 
without which they would be exposed 


[April | 

to the utmost distress, and 

have their lives endangered = i 

natural inclemencies of the 

seasons, which is so constantly exper}. 

enced throughout Britain, and j 

in most of the different countries yf 

Europe. This salubrity of the air by 

night as well as by day, removes aij 

the apprehensions of parents relative 
to the sudden exposure of their child. 
ren thereto, and all that distress op 
this head whick relatives so often fee} 
in Europe. 
: re 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the LARCH, from Practical Obser- 
vations made in SCOTLAND, by a 
landed Proprietor and Planter, of 
Forfarshire ; written originally in 
French, at the desire of some Planters 
of that country, and translated by 
MR. LAWRENCE. 

HE fact has been long since es- 
tablished by rural economists and 
practical planters in Scotland, that 
or soils cannot by any other means 

be so advantageously applied, as to 
timber plantation: nor is there a coun- 
try in Europe, where within the last 
forty years, the experiment has been 
so extensively made as in Scotland. 
Scarcely is there in that country, 4 
proprietor with lands adapted to the 
growth of timber, who whether from 
motives of shelter and general utility, 
or the ambition of ornament, has not 
planted a part of his poorest soil with 
wood. 

By poor soils, we mean those gene- 
rally, which from their nature require 
great expense to put them into a regu- 
lar course of agriculture, and with 
which the risk is equally great, whether 
their expected products will ever repay 
the necessary outgoings of the medi- 
tated improvement. Those lands are 
especially alluded to, which are thin 
stapled and moist, with a gravelly or 
marshy subsoil, and which produce 4 
moderate or stunted growth of heath, 
erica vulgaris. There are, however, 
in Scotland, extensive districts, ° 
which heath or heather, is the princ! 
production ; but the soil is deep, i“ 
the other mountain plants which | 
produces are particularly useful @ 


feeding sheep ; those lands without av 
expense return a good rent from ‘t 
sheep husbandry, and consequen! 
— not hitherto been planted Ww! 
timber. 

Almost all the extensive pleats 
in Scotland are, of the pine class, 
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eause their roots extending re emee 


nes are best adapted to those soi 
which have little depth. 

It is now about sixty years since pine 

planting first commenced in that coun- 
iry, and the native, or Norwegian, 
inus sylvestris, (LINN.) was the only 
kind originall cultivated. The young 
lants were taken from the extensive 
primitive forests of Braemar, in the 
county of Aberdeen, for the use of the 
neighbouring counties of Perth, For- 
fr and Kincardin. But it was sub- 
sequently discovered, that these plants, 
whether obtained from their native 
forests, or raised from seeds at home, 
for the most part degenerated and be- 
came stunted at the age of twenty, or 
fireand twenty years. 

The cause of this ill success occa- 
sioned much discussion. A _ practical 
and highly distinguished botanist, has 
decided finally, that there are two va- 
rieties of the pinus sylvestris, the one, 
according to his experience, never im- 
proves after the twentieth year, the 
other on the contrary, continues its 
growth and improvement without in- 
terruption. 

Such distinction, however, is fairly 
questionable: and the fact that young 
plants from the fine forests of Aberdeen, 
are equally subject to be stopped in 
their growth at the age already stated, 
seems to lead to a different conclu- 
sion from the above. It had been for 
a long time erroneously supposed, 
that the pénus sylvestris would succeed 
upon at! poor lands: but observation 
and experience have demonstrated, that 
‘such species of the pine, requires a dry, 
open, gravelly, or rather rocky soil, 
when the rock is loose and creviced. 
The thin, cold and marshy soils of 
Scotland, and such are the greater part 
ofits poor lands, are. indeed applied_to 
the planting of wood. But that kind 

' land is at no rate favourable to the 
pine under discussion, which invariably 
‘uflers a check to its growth, when 
the fibres of the horizontal roots take 
“ Perpendicular direction, and are 
‘tence unable to penetrate the depth 
of the soil. These roots in Scotland 
rest in a soil, which during three parts 
tha e year is sodden with water. To 
sling os may be added, the interested 
thick, Af “y: nurserymen to plant 

ich was followed by the first 
A in Scotland. Three thousand, 
tte 0 four thousand five-hundred, 
ts, Were in times past set upon a 

' ch acre of land. or bout “ 
und » or about fourteen 
and fifty toises French. It 
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is no matter of astonishment then, 
that with such thick planting upon a 
marshy and barren soil, the trees 
should be stunted and dwarfed in their 
growth. 

The LARCH, pinus larix, was for- 
tuitously introduced into Scotland, 
about fourscore years since, from the 
nm of the Duke of Athol. The 

uty of this pine, its rapid growth, 
its ag to almost all soils, have 
fixed the general attention of planters, 
during these forty or fifty years, and 
in ‘consequence, the larch has been 
almost universally cultivated in Scot- 
land, to the nearly entire exclusion of 
the common pine. 

It was deemed necessary during a 
long time, to protect the larch witha 
shelter of the pinus sylvestris ; that is 
to say, to intermix them, that the larch 
might have the protection of the other. 
This caution has, liowever, been since 
found unnecessary ; the larch is now 
planted alone, and experience has 
proved that it thrives equally well un- 
sheltered. 

The seeds of the larch made use of 
in the plantations of Scotland, came 
from the Alps; the Russian variety ap- 
pears not to have hitherto succeeded 
among us, proving perhaps, the inferior 
quality of the seed imported from that 
country. The larch, at the age of 
twenty-five or thirty years, produces 
seed fit for the nursery. After the cones 
have been sufficiently dried, it is proper 
to open them with a knife, and to ex- 
tricate the seed. The method of rear- 
ing this pine in the nurseries differs, in 
no respect, from that usually adopted 
with the pinus sylvestris, or the pinus 
abies. The larch plants are removed 
from the seed-bed in the spring imme- 
diately following, to other beds which 
afford them a larger space for increase: 
in the second year they are placed in 
rows; and in the third, after being 
drawn from the seedlings, they are fit 
to be used in the map 8 omger geese 

There are two modes of planting 
the larch: in trenches and in cuts. In 
the first method, trenches, proportioned 
to the height of the trees, should be 
dug in the autumn and the soil exposed 
to the winter’s frost: the plants being 
subsequently deposited at a sufficiently 


-early season in the spring; in order to 


plant after the latter mode, a rectan- 
gular cut is to be thus made with two 
strokes of the spade }: with the 


‘second cut, enough of the sod is raised 


to make room for the roots of the plant, 


which when covered must be — 
own 
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down with the feet. This is an econo- 
mical mode of planting, prompt and 
effective, more particularly upon a dry 
soil. Yet it iscommonly observed, that 
a dry spring is almost the only cause of 
failure in the first year of a larch plan- 
tation. 

Although, however, we find that the 
larch succeeds on many soils which 
de not all agree with the common pine, 
we have never seen the former in a 
healthy and prosperous state of vegeta- 
tion, if the land were not previously 
surface-drained and cleaned from 
stagnant water. 

lt is usual to allow from twelve hun- 
dred to two thousand larch plants to 
the Scotch acre ; nevertheless we have 
found by experience, that twelve or 
fourteen “tao are fully sufficient. 
The larch rising with its hentia in 
the form of a cone, it is necessary du- 
ring the first ten -years of its growth, 
tv allow ample space for the extension 
of its inferior branches, which, in fact. 
should serve as a counterpoise to the 
summit, and promote a regular straight- 
ness of the stem; besides, it by that 
means acquires a support against the at- 
tacks of tlie wind agitating it above. 
It is universally known, that straight- 
ness of the trunk isa most important 
quality in all timber of the pine class. 
In fact, acrooked pine is scarcely ren- 
dible; it will neither make planks, 
beams, nor rafters. It is for such rea- 
son that we recommend the above mode 
of management, and more particularly 
for the larch. 

These plantations require to be regu- 
larly thinned in order to their proper 
and effectual growth. The thinnings 
during some years, may not return the 
expense of making them; but are 
nevertheless absolutely necessary to 
give room on the plantation, for the 
spread and more rapid growth of the 
remaining trees, 

At the age of fifteen years, the con- 
venient custum may be introduced of 
making use of the larches for the pur- 
pose of hop-poles; at that of twenty, 
or twenty-five years, they may be con- 
verted into stong auilcedes and rafters 
for the roofs of cottages; at thirty-five 
and forty years, they become fit for 
boards, joisis, aud even for beams in 
the coustruction of the largest edifices, 


Such is the growth of this* pine in the 
climate of Scotland. 


extraordinary, that notwith- 
‘g the long experienced superiority 





* It is most 
staudiy 
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We consider it as an establi 
that no living branch my 
vered from pines, or from trees of that 
species. But in the lantations, the 
inferior branches of the larch are top 
apt to perish ; in which case it becomes 
necessary tocut or shave them off clog 
to the trunk ; for in the yearly increase 
of the circumference, a portion of the 
dead branch is necessarily enveloped, 
the cause which produces in the pine 
those dead or dry nodes, which are 
not united with the wood, and which 
occasion those cavities afterwards dis- 
covered in the planks. These dead 
branches are so fragile, that it is a mat- 
ter of slight labour to prune them 
throughout a forest, as a forcible stroke 
with a cudgel is sufficient to remove 
them from the trunk even of the tree. 
We have been so thoroughly persuaded 
of the necessity of this operation, that 
we have completed it through a larch 
wood of three hundred acres, and found 
the expense inconsiderable. 

The larch having reached the age of 
forty years, oo be cut into planks of 
eight or ten inches width. At that age. 
one third of its diameter consists 
heart, which is of a red colour, and of 
a tint which approaches that of the ce- 
dar wood, of which pencils are made. 
In proportion to the age of the tree, 
and the increase of the sap, the heart 
of the wood increases, as in all other 
white trees. Although the heart be 
most durable, it is not proper to 
clear it of sap, which would be attended 
with too much loss. In fine, lareh 
wood answers in the most perfect man- 
ner all those purposes to which deal is 
applied. : 

PNo decisive experiment hath hitherto 
been made between the comparative 
strength of the larch from the forests 
of Scotland, and the native pt 
vestris of that country, and those © 
Norway aud Denmark, imported from 
the Baltic. But our architectsand ear- 
penters set a far greater value — 
larch wood. They say it is not subjec 
to the attacks of those worms, whi 
penetrate the other varieties of the a 
and that its durability ishighly extoll 
in the countries bordering on the Alps, 
itsnatural soil. 





of larch timber, and its extensive planta- 
tions in the northern parts of this oon 
no quantity of it has hitherto been wn 
the builders of the metropolis ; and t 


: of 
even at this moment, there are numbers 


London builders, who have never even 
heard of larch wood. tt 
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Ps ~ freh ought to be felled in the 


int yet undetermined, whe- 


‘1 the summer season. The 
pe ae posts of a Scotch lady of 
mer experience im rural economics, 
may perhaps serve to decide the ques- 
tion. She had remarked that the root 
of the larch cut in winter, burned with 
a brilliant flame, and emitted a very 

werful odour of resin ; but that when 
cut in the summer, it burned in a weak 
and languishing manner, scarcely emit- 
ting any scent ; she thence concluded 
that the resin descended to the root in 
the winter, and being cut in that season 
that the larch would be deficient in 
that resinous quality so necessary to 
durability in all trees of the coniferous 
class. This reasoning appeared to 
carry conviction to our friend the agri- 
cultural Professor in Edinburgh. 

The larch is replenished both with 
its peculiar resin and with the common 
ap, which are extremely apt to distil 
and run out whenever the wood is cut 
or sawed, a circumstance which has 
beeu found extremely disadvantageous, 
and for which we have essayed various 
remedies. With this view, we Jarked 
twelve hundred trees, ten feet in height, 
and left them in that state. These 
decorticated trees did not perish during 
the first season, but exhibited a feeble 
vegetation. In the second year they 
died and were felled. The sawyers 
remarked that it was more difficult to 
cut those than such as had not been 
deprived of their bark ; that they were 
more retentive of their resin, of which 
however they contained less than trees 
felled in their natural state. 

Another method adopted was to 
bark the trees after they had been felled, 
and to put them into water. Our de- 
sign was to deprive them of sap, which 
is supposed to have a greater effect than 
the resinous juice, in “occasioning the 
tree to warp and become crooked. But 
the best means, according to our fur- 
ther experience, is after having left the 
Umber in the shade a number of months 
in its natural state, to cut it as soon as 
pevaie into those dimensions required 
et to raise thick piles one upon 
rhs, of such cut timbers, that 

: ae of each may press and keep 

‘Her in shape, taking care to turn 

I = a 
 \ 2 general the carpenters make their 

«tage mes Pina ea 
mr ht to be placed as above di- 
without t, one y the other, and 

any space between them. We 
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have ourselves made use of larch tim- 
ber so prepared, for the beams and 
planks of a considerable house; and 
unto the present time, we have eve 
reason to be satisfied with the solidity 
of the timbers, the beauty of the floor- 
ing and the closeness of its joints, 
This wood was of forty years growth; 
the soil which produced it is thin 
and dry, covering a stone with a red 
surface. 

__ It has been lately discovered that 
the bark of the larch is well adapted 
to the tanner’s use. Although it be not 
equally astringent with oak-bark, yet 
being mixed together, the two give 
great suppleness to hides used by the 
shoemakers and for harness ; a quality 
highly appreciated by those who use 
the article. 

The larch plantations in Scotland 
have become so extensive within the 
last twenty years, that there exists no 
longer any necessity for the formerly 
usual importations of timber from Nor- 
way, Denmark, or Memel; Scotland 
has even a surplus for exportation. 
In France, and it was heretofore the 
case in England, the oak served for the 
pine in their ruraleconomy. But the 
oak, although more durable, is far 
more expensive to convert to all the 
builders’ purposes; and economy of la- 
bour in building is an object of the 
utmost importance, whether in town 
or country. The workmanship for an 
oaken floor in France, would cost ten 
times the sum required to pay for one 
of deal in Scotland. 

The larch barked makes excellent 
firewood; it burns pleasantly and 
throws out a great heat. When it in- 
closes between the wood and the bark, 
a great quantity of its resinous zee, 
and the wood is burned with the . 
the dilatation occasioned by the fire, 
emits sparks extremely dangerous in a 
house. 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 

i 
Various USES and ADVANTAGES of the 
new ACID of WOOD. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N? modern discovery, or chemical 
improvement, connected with the 

arts of life, ever promised, perhaps, so 
many advan demonstrably ser 
viceable to mankind, as the procnning 
of the acid of wood, or pyrolignous acid, 
and its application to the preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances 
while it has proved not less extensively 
employed in the manufacture of sugar 
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of lead, of blacking, and other pur- 
poses. It is ascertained by recent ex- 
perience, that this acid, properly ap- 
plied, is the most efficient preservative 
of animal substances from decomposi- 
tion by atmospheric air that has ever 
been discovered. We are indebted for 
the first observation to M. Monge, and 
his experiments have been followed 
and extended by Mr. Ramsay of Glas- 
gow, Messrs, Donkin and Co. and others 
concerned in victualling ships for fo- 
reign service. 

The antiseptic properties of wood 
smoke have been recognised from the 
earliest times ; but the principle upon 
which it was effected remained in doubt, 
and had been disputed until the means 
of obtaining the acid of wood placed 
the inquiry at rest. The exposure of 
animal food, designed for preservation, 
to the influence of smoke and _fire, 
(which destroys its juices,) is no longer 
necessary. The same property is now 
found and condensed in a liquid form, 
by charring wood in close vessels, 
the smoke whereof impregnates water 
with its properties, and by evapora- 
tion and distillation this valuable acid 
is obtained. The volatile olefiant, 
which contains the smoky (or anti- 
septic) quality, may be got rid of when 
desirable, by the admixture of lime; 
whereby the tar-like substance also is 
precipitated, and a tolerably clean acid 
is obtained in the supernatant liquid. 
Evaporation renders it marketable. 

The meats are to he salted in the usual 
manner, but only half the time ; and ifa 
spoonful of the acid be put into each 
quart of the brine in which hams, 
tongues, &c. are pickled, the salt will 
strike more readily, and its antiseptic 
property will thereby be greatly aided. 
Each piece or joint, when drained, is 
then to be immersed completely in the 
acid, for half a minute or a minute; or 
it may be washed over with a brush 
resembling a painter's tool; the former 
for long keeping, the latter for less 
time,—as three or four months. Sides 
of bacon, large pieces of beef, and large 
fish, as salmon, cod, ling, &e. are very 
eligible articles of store which may be 
thustreated ; but the fish require nosalt: 


they may be previously washed in clean 
water only, and wi 


y ped dry, and the 
brush applied as above. All such pro- 


visions acquire a smoky taste resem- 
bling precisely Wiltshire or Hamp- 
shire bacon, or smoke-dried salmon ; 
and never become rancid. though hung 
“p in unfavourable situations; and 


ring a damp cellar or a West India 


[Aprit (, 
voyage equally unaffected by either ¢:. 
cumstance. 

The advantages thus obtained ap 
numerous, Salt is saved to the amoun: 
of one half; the time occupied in the 
see is trivial whencompared with 
the old process of salting and smof. 
ing ; the same quantity of acid serve, 
for a great many pieces of meat; and 
when its powers are dissipated, and 
it is much impregnated with the salt 
that must necessarily disengage itslf, 
it becomes a proper addendum to the 
pickle of the harness tub, as before di- 
rected. Meats so preserved are, when 
hung up, never attacked by flies, they 
are also more nutritious than those 
cured by warm smoke, nor need they 
be soaked in water previous to being 
cooked, according to the old practice; 
in fine—expense, trouble, time. and a 
better article, are the advantages held 
out by the new acid. 

This interesting and truly valuable 
discovery has been pushed to its ex- 
tent, by Dr. Jorg, a Prussian, but with 
only one modification in the manufae- 
ture; the remainder of his experiments 
being confined to various applications 
of the vinegar and oil of wood, as he 
terms it. He has preserved mummies 
and anatomical preparations in perfec- 
tion for several years, and by smearing 
pieces of flesh, already advanced in de- 
cay, with the oil, or acid, they soon be- 
came dry and sound. The superior 
knowledge of the Egyptians must raise 
a blush in the professors of modern 
science ; for a traveller of the present 
period (M. G. Belzoni,) came in contact 
with many hundreds of bodies, which 
had ceased to be animated at Jeast 3000 
years, A fact which proves that if they 
did not possess the means of obtaining 
this particular acid, they at least prac- 
tised some ingenious method of arresting 
the progress of decay in animal matter, 
of which we know no more than we 
do of their language. J. HInpDs. 
Little Moorfields, 5 March, 1821. | a 

P.S. Probably the information will 
acceptable to many, who may be induced to 
save their own smoke and extract the acid, 
that several modes of cleansing the acid 
from its remaining empyreumatic flavour 
are within reach. Mr. Stoitze, an apothe- 
cary of Halle, succeeded, by heating “ 
with sulphuric acid, manganese and —. 
mon salt, and afterwards distilling ™: 
But the impregnation of sulphuric ac 












* Iron vessels that answer this pu! pol 
and are within the rules prescribed by in 
may be purchased at the ironmongers 


Foster Laue, and elsewhere in as 
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b 
raises some 0 Or awed produced by 


tions to the use of the 
ich 
ince and the adoption of charcoal 


ithout 
tre answers every purpose, wi 
— eee to any objection whatever. 


4 , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
LL the world is eaqneiaten with 


Th the attachment of the late King 
toa beautiful Quakeress of the name of 


Mr. Weekes’s Meteorological Abstract. 
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WHEELER. The lady disappeared on 
the royal marriage, in a way that has 
always been interesting, se unex- 
plained and mysterious. 1 have been 
told she is still alive, or was lately. As. 
connected with the life of the late so- 
vereign, the subject is curious; and 
any information through your pages 


would doubtless be agreeable to many 
of your readers. B. 


os) oe 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


CAL REPORT.—Results 


from Observations made at TILMAN- 
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stone. near Sandwich, in Kent. for the last Seven Months of the Year 1820. 
— . \daysasg. to 
<= . -— @ : 
e3la| |e] [2.2821] (BE 
; io 3 . | ee SS lee =| @ S ly = oO 
Sigel)’ |S lees 2 &\e%|S/zlslelsles General Remarks. 
rlggl |e |Agle|ER(S2 SCE Ise™ 
eis lm |* 2/5 x |= 
Janel98 50/2988} S. |28:90} W. |28,11/2°79 |10) 6/14 W./Thermometer 8 min. in 
| sun’s rays, 113 deg. 
July *¢ -63,NW.| -66'SW.} 2, 19/2°25|17| 7| 7 W. |Great rain squall on 21. 
Aug Ke ‘87|none| +96} W./10,28/2°25 |18) 5) 8 SW.'Propitious harvest sea- 
son. 
Sept 189 30|30-22| Var.|29-20/SW.| 9, 18|2°67 |19] 2| 9} | 2}SW.|Freezing only once,— 
| Night 26th. 
Oct. ay -32| E. |28-20] W. | 4, 17/3°25 |12) 6/13) | 1) SW./Great rains and thunder 
on 17th. 
2 a a NE.| -40| S./6, 16/2-00 {11/13} 3) 3) 2) E. |Inthe aggregate a fine 
| month. 
Dec./5329} +83) E. | -50/W. | 9,13/1-17} 3/19) 5) 3) 1)SE.|Marked by unusual 
| blandness. 





















































N immense solar spot was visible 
in the Jatter days of August ; its 
shape parabolic, with avery dark irre- 
cular nucleus. A fine penumbra sur- 
rounded this beautiful spot. In my 
hasty remarks on the great solar eclipse 
of Sept. 7th, I omitted to state that the 
thermometer was observed to descend 
gradually nearly seven degrees of Fah- 
reaheit's scale; at the time of greatest 
obscuration, a series of burning glasses 
failed in igniting fragments of dark- 
coloured cloth, and some other opaque 
substances, No macule or facule were 
observed hy me during the eclipse, nor 
aveany of particular interest occurred 
‘ince the one above-mentioned in the 
month of August. H. WEEKES. 


— made after reading the Rev. 
pate RADCLIFF’S Report of the 
ereemare of Flanders, printed in 


To the Edi : 
0 rs sate of the Monthly Magazine. 
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5 of the superior features of 
sist j —e agriculture seems to con- 
n having vaults built with brick- 
in terras mortar, and lined with 


the same, in such a manner as to ex- 
clude both land-water and rain. The 
cavity of these places is generally about 
14 feet in width by 30 or 40 feet in 
length, or any other length that may 
accord with the number of cattle upon 
the farm, and the quantity of liquid 
manure likely to be made. It is usual 
to have one of these vaults either under 
or very near the buildings, in order 
that it may receive through drains the 
urine of the cattle and of the family, 
as well as the contents of the privies, 
together with all the soap-suds and 
other foul water from the skullery and 
brewery. The Flemish agriculturists 
mostly have another of these vaults of 
much larger dimensions, in some con- 
venient part of their farm, at a distance 
from their dwelling-houses: this re- 
ceives the contents of the former, and 
its putridity is increased by the addition 
of the svil of privies, which they col- 
lect from the neighbouring towns. To 
this fetid mixture they annually add 
ground rape-cake, about ten pounds 
weight for every acre of their farm. 
When they are disposed to use this 
liquor, they raise it by.a pump na 
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large casks placed upon wheels; it is 
then drawn to the fields and showered 
over the roots of their plants. And 
though the Flemings do not generally 
cultivate plants in rows, this dressin 
may be most advantageously pour 
upon the roots of potatoes, turnips, 
cabbages, beans, peas, and row culture 
in general. This liquor is most highly 
and justly esteemed in Flanders, and 
it is applied on every soil and to most 
of their crops. We have one farming 
gardener near Kennington Common, 
Surrey, who has used putrid liquor 
many years, with eminent success, 
although mueh less perfectly prepared 
than they do these things in Flanders ; 
as his reservoir is only a small pond, 
which receives foul water drains, and 
that is rendered more putrid by the 
addition of night soil. 

Another — of great excellence is 
their ploughing all their soi! as soon as 
possible after the removal of every crop. 
This practice has the two-fold advan- 
tage of ploughing with the least possi- 
ble draught and destroying weeds. 
The first ploughing after harvest is also 
wisely done very thin, and immediately 
harrowed to pieces. After a short in- 
terval, the same land is ploughed a 
second time, about two inches deeper, 
and it is again harrowed to pieces. 
And soon afterwards it is, sometimes, 
ploughed a third time, two or three 
inches deeper than the second, and is 
again harrowed to pieces. Such root 
weeds as can be seen are picked up b 
hand, and carried to a dung-hill, after 
every harrowing. And in this clean or 
excellent state the soil is either planted 
with rape from a seed-bed, or sown with 
a crop to stand the winter, (such as 
wheat, winter barley, tares, &c.) or it 
is left during the winter in readiness 
for a crop in the spring. 

Their rotation of crops is not so 

ood as several that are Riewe to the 

st agriculturists in England; but 
one of their good peculiarities is to 
trench their land to the depth of six. 
teen inches, or more, either by spades 
and hand labour, or by two ploughs 
following each other in the same track, 
a os “a ata _— depth than 

ie first. This is do i 
pmo ne once in every 

Their horses, cows and shee » are 
kept in stables, sheds and yards, durin 

e whole year, where they are soil 
with clover, tares, or rass in summer. 
and great use is made of carrots in 


winter; te which they ought to add 






They have a most excellen 
of giving no water to their ca 


barley, oats, rye or beans, to 


frequently added ground oil-cake, And 
its temperature is always moderated by 
being placed in the stables, either jy 

ils or cisterns, twelve hours, or more, 


a 
nade the cattle are allowed to 


Another good practice is, their 


[April 
turnips, both Swedish and the comme, 
t practice 
ttle, with. 
out its being previously converted jniy 
a soup by the addition of the meal of 


Which js 


drink it, 


draught horses are all subjected toa 
strict diet; namely, each horse is 
allowed from the middle of November 


to the middle of Febru 


ary (three 


months) for every day of twenty-four 
hours, 4 lbs. of beans, or 7 Ibs. of oats; 
30 Ibs. of bean-straw and 20 Ibs. of the 
straw of wheat, rye, barley or oats; all 
the straw is cut into chaff and served 
to the horses with white soup in lieu of 
water. From the middle of February 


to the middle of May (three 


mouths) 


each horse is allowed S Ibs. of beans, 
or 14 lbs, of oats; together with 25 lbs. 
of bean-straw, and 25 Ibs. of white corn- 
straw, chaffed ; including all the natu- 
ral chaff of corn, and to tlhiese are added 
white soup as before. During the 
summer, or from the middle of May to 


the middle of September (four 


months) 


green clover, or meadow grass (to 
which ought to be added tares, lucern, 
sainfoin, &c.) 80 Ibs., 4 Ibs. of beans, 
together with straw cut to chaft and 
white soup as before. From the middle 


of September to the middle of 
ber (two months) carrots 28 


Novem- 
lbs., oF 


clover hay 28 Ibs., along with 50 Ibs. of 
the cut straw of beans and white corn, 
as aforesaid: ee with 4 Ibs. of 


beans, or 7 lbs. o 


oats, and white soup 


in lieu of water. In this mauner all 


the straw and haulm of the 


Flemish 


farmers are made to contribute towards 
the sustenance of their cattle, and to 


the improvement of their. dung 


-hills. 


This is an excellent system, which the 
writer of this paper has advocated . 
opposition to Mr. Arthur Young 4 
Sir John Sinclair, for many years. a 
The foregoing diet being abstract 
and collected ters for the whole 


year, amounts at 


24 bushels of oats in meal, for 
white soup, at 4s.is -‘* - 

8 bushels of beans, at 5s: is - 
30 bushels of carrots, at 2s.is - 
‘2 loads of clover hay (in hay 


and green) at 4.g8. is - 


nglish prices, to 


60 bushels of oats (or 38 of beans) 
at 3s. is - - - £.9 


.—) 


6 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
A 


g & 
Brought 








1821.) son on 
Brought over e 
14 loads of straw cut into vp 
for cutting it, a 
degen or g it, gael e 





The diet alone amounts to - £.30 0 O 
Shoeing, harness, implements, 


accidents, horse tax,&c. - 20 0 0 


tne ne me 


king horse costs annu- 
= — - £.50 0 0 


nich on 300 days labour, is 3s. 4d. each. 
Rape is very much cultivated in 
Flanders; they sow one quart of seed 
and reap 30 or 40 bushels per English 
acre. itis introduced on sandy soils 
in every rotation. The seeds are sown 
either in a garden or upon a few perches 
ofany other ground that is clean and 
rich, in August, where the plants re- 
main till other land is prepared in 
identically the same manner as the best 
English preparation for potatoes or tur- 
nips, but the process of planting . is 
somewhat different, as in this case a 
plough turns furrows of twelve inches 
broad, and the roots of the plants are 
either covered by it,or they are dibbled 
in the seams between the furrows, at 
twelve inches apart in the seams, by 
which operation each plant is every 
way twelve inches from the others. 
This is done all the month of October, 
it land highly manured. Inthe spring, 
as er as frost will permit, the whole 
ishoed and weeded by hand, and the 
plants are immediately supplied with 
fetid liquor. These operations are re- 
peated in April, and at this time the 
carth is drawn round the plants; in 
which state the crop remains till it is fit 
loreap. It is said to be pulled (but 
query if cut) rather green, and it is 
expected to ripen in the stack. The 
P lemings do not avail themselves of 
the English method of fattening sheep 


with green rape or cole, in the months 


Whole 
catri 


State it is q 
Cail is known to be a good manure in 
Mr. Radcliff men- 
instance of rape being three 
in November, but he does not 
ler the Flemish farmers feed 


ions 
leet high 
Say whetl 


; Sheep in that season. 
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Carrots, two bushels, given daily to 
each cow, enriches their milk so much 
as to make fine butter even in winter, 
p- 175. —— sow from three pounds 
to six pounds of seed, and take up 
from five tons to twenty-three. In the 
last case the soil was rich, heavily ma- 
nured and ploughed very deeply. 

Their usual preparation of the soil 
for this crop, is one ploughing in au- 
tumn and two in the spring, and well 
manured, p.74. Ten or eleven tons 
are the general crop, and it is more 
usual to give 25 lbs. of carrots daily to 
a cow, than any greater quantity. 

Potatoes are not cultivated in rows 
by the plough, as they are in the north 
of England, and as they always ought 
tobe. The Flemings seem to give the 
SS to sets of the whole potatoe ; 

ut small ones of the right sorts, such 
as girt about five inches, or are the size 
of wallnuts with their husks on, they 
plant from nine hundred weight to 
nineteen, and take up for the table 
from six tons to ten. Theoxnoble and 
others for cattle, grow to a much larger 
size, and ‘produce from ten to sixteen 
tons per English acre. 

Clover: the Flemings are very famous 
for the cultivation of this plant. On 
land quiie clean and well manured, 
they sow six or seven pounds, and on 
other soils eight or nine of good seed 
per acre. 

Dutch ashes, 105 bushels, are much 
used as a dressing for clover, in the 
spring. Their crops are extraordina- 
rily large, even with this small quan- 
tity of seed. They sometimes mow 
three times in one summer for soiling, 
and obtain from ten to thirteen tons 
per acre. The farmers wisely grow 
their own seed, and as usual, from the 
second crop. Mr. Radcliff says, one 
acre in soiling will support four heads 
of cattle, from the middle of May till 
the same time in October. In another 
place he says two acres, by soiling and 
hay, would support three oxen a 1 the 
year. These instances are in —— 

rtion of each ox- being supported on 
She produce of roads of an English 
acre. Clover succeeds well on every 
variety of soil, from clay to the lightest 
sand inclusive, p. 95, 108, 123, &c. 

Beans are much grown in Flanders. 
On some occasions they are put in by 
hoes, but they are much more requemiy 
ploughed in, and either of these me- 
thods is greatly preferable to dibbling : 
them in. The quantity of seed is from 


two and a half to four, and the produce 
2E is 
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is from 20 to 40 bushels. The row cul- 
ture of beans was found to be far supe- 
rior to the broad cast method (see pages 
7 and 10) both as to the beans and 
the crop of winter barley, which fol- 
lowed the beans. 

Barley : the Flemings do not grow 
much spring barley, as the four-rowed 
(or winter sort) yields more corn to the 
acre by one-fourth. They grow much 
barley, but it is sown like wheat in 
autumn, from a bushel and a half to 
two andahalf. The produce is from 
45 to 50 bushels, though the extraordi- 
nary quantity of eighty bushels is said 
to have been grown, p. 15. 

Wheat: they sow from six pecks to 
two bushels, and reap from twenty to 
thirty-two bushels. When a bad winter 
kills much of the wheat, it is usual to. 
hoe in spring wheat among the remains 
of the other, very early in the spring. 
All the occupiers of the rich land dis- 
trict, which has been embanked from 
the sea, use a pickle of salt and water, 
with a proportion of Roman vitriol to 
their seed; by which they profess to 
escape the smut and every other malady 
in the ensuing crop, p. 22, &c. In page 
23, is an instance of the futility of 
changing seed for a wheat crop, during 
at least so long a period as fourteen 
years, 

Oats: they sow from ten pecks to three 
bushels, and reap from thirty bushels 
to sixty. The straw on their rich land 
is so surprisingly large in the islands 
and other places near the river Scheldt, 
as to weigh five tons per English acre. 
Hemp: the produce is nearly the same 
in value as flax, but the labour and 
manure for hemp are more than double 
what they are for flax : therefore hemp 
is much the less profitable crop, p. 179. 

Flax: they sow two bushels or two 
and a half, and reap in seed six or seven 
pounds (query this weight of seed) and 
in flax, thirty-four stone of 14 Ibs. 
each, It is pulled in July, and the 
land is immediately prepared for and 
planted with rape, p. 22. 

E+ <. they sow nearly a bushe 
ap 2 shels wy con 
is aus os ba ee ee 
| © superior to oats for 
travelling horses, p. GS. 

Buck-wheat : they sow from four- 
sevenths of a bushel to one bushel and 
to thirty-eight andle bal omsbel 
ens: Pa omc or Clover, are culti- 

edt al ry crop of corn. 

lo destroy all the thistles in any 


l, and 


[April 
district, adopt and enforce the regula 
tions mentioned in p. 106, &e, 

Manure: about two thousand gallons 
of fetid liquid manure from the vault, 
is showered per acre upon the growing 
crops of oats, rye and rape, p. 96 and 
98.—For potatoes, ten tons and a half 
of farm-yard dung, and 1,400 gallons 
of the fetid liquor are applied, p. 98,— 
For clover and flax, ten tons from the 
farm-yard, and 2,000 gallons from the 
vault. The dung of cows, horses and 
logs, are mixed to obtain the most 
desirable degree of heat and fertility, 
They suppose horse-dung to be hotter 
than that of cows; the latter tobe more 
permanent; and hogs-dung to bericher 
than either of the other, p. 184. 

Ploughing is generally done with 
two horses a-breast ; but on some oc- 
casions, on sand, by one horse, or two 
asses; and on stony land, by three 
horses. ‘The furrow-slice is wide and 
turned flat, not lozenge-shaped, and 
tlley generally plough more than once 
fur each crop. 

Harrowing is frequently performed 
by the driver of the horses standing 
upon the harrows. It would sometimes 
be an advantage to provide the driver 
with a seat upon the harrows, as that 
additional weight would increase the 
effect of the harrows. It may be re- 
peated, that they generally arrow 
after every ploughing, and always pick 
up the root-weeds after every harrowing. 

Horses: eight horses do the labour 
on 200 acres of arable land, that 1s 
twenty-five acres for every labouring 
horse; which is equivalent to an €X- 
pense of two pounds per English acre, 
for the labour of horses. 

Cows, in Flanders, are uniformly 
soiled in summer; at other times they 
are served with turnips, potatoes or 
carrots, and bean or other straw chaffed; 
together with white soup to drink, the 
same as for horses, and occasionally with 
brewers grains, p. 261, &c. 

Sheep, Mr. Radcliff says, are housed 
nightly all the year, but they would be 
much better in yards, with sheds open 
on one side. They are turned out 
winter, a short time, daily; and in 
summer, they are attended by a shep- 
herd and his dog, as in England: but 
on the whole, in so miserable a Way, 
as to make the sheep look wretch: 
edly. A sheep-house to contain 1 
ewes and lambs (i.e. couples) is litteres 
for them to lie upon, and rye-straw © 


put into racks for them to eat; 4 trong : 

















182] 
is regularly 


menne — — 
red by dissolving the cakes 
wr 5 eeu quantity of either bean 
or barley-meal in water. 

The Hainault scythe is an excellent 
implement, of the bagging kind, by 
which six men reap five acres of wheat 
daily. and it is in general use over all 
Flanders, p. 124, 192, &e. 

Rent, taxes, and the sale prices of 
land, are specified in page 180, and 
there it is said the rents vary from five 
shillings to three pounds per English 
acre; and the sale price from 25 to 30 
years purchase. JOHN MIDDLETON. 


" Lanbeth, Feb. 7, 1821. 


—a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

0 ascertain the means whereby te 

afford encouragement to our na- 
tional industry, and reduce the enor- 
mous burthen of poor’s rates and crime, 
having occupied the labours of the Pro- 
risional Committee, the following is 
now submitted to the legislature, and 
tothecountry. Our industrious popu- 
lation having been considered under 
its two natural divisions: viz. 1. Agri- 
cultural labourers: and 2dly. Manu- 
facturers, including artizans and all 
others: and the present circumstances 
of our trade, and commerce, and the 
great and valuable improvements in 
the application of mechanic power in 
our manufactures being duly weighed, 
ithas been determined that the culti- 
vation of the soil offers itself as an 
eminent reserve, 

In examining the statute book, we 
perceive the sagacity of our ancestors, 
very shortly after the Reformation, had 
made provision for these important 
objects, 

_Inaddition to the provision made by 
43 Elizabeth, whereby employment to 
the unoccupied was ascertained, it was 
also enacted in the same reign, that 
every newly erected cottage in the 
ae oe pg ge with four 
King Chartee’ I, so in the reign of 
aaa Jewriree - & special commission 

“ppomnted to enforce the same. 
Ak aor that the waste lands in 
oe abe paemsca. yield the ample 
ished and aie to our impover- 
volving the om ed community, in- 
Our county revival of that stay of 
lablishing the fan, home trade 5 Bot 
onthe most fir wee Bi British society 
‘' orm and stable basis. 
PLAN FOR A BILL. 
» It Is essential to our prosperity 


Whereas 
tthe population should have adequate 
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employment; and a large proportion of the 
labouring community are either unentfploy- 
ed, or if employed, are unable to subsist 
by their labour, the following is proposed 
for legislative enactment : 

1. That Commissioners be appointed, to 
be denominated General Commissioners, 
and who shall be composed of some of the’ 
most distinguished characters. 

2. That the said Commissioners shall re- 
ceive the assistance of the Board of Agri- 
culture ; also of other intelligent and pa- 
triotic individuais. 

3. That Commissioners, to be intituled 
Local Commissioners, composed of Magis- 
tracy, and other intelligent, suitable, and 
patriotic characters, shall be elected by an 
union of parishes, or by the hundred, and 
appointed by the General Commissioners. 

4. That for the purposes of employment 

nd for letting, the Commissioners shall 

obtain the necessary land, and which will 
generally consist of waste land, making 
compensations, &c. &c. causing necessary 
abodes and buildings to be erected, pro- 
viding superintendents over the labourers, 
&e. &e. 

5. That cottages shall be constructed of 
the cheapest materials, and the rents to be 
charged shall not exceed the interest at five 
per cent. per annum, of the monies ex- 
pended thereon. The Commissioners are 
also to assist with loans, (bearing interest, 
and payable by instalments) such labourers 
as shall be desirous to erect suitable cot- 
tages for themselves; advances so made, 
being generally to workmen, or for ma- 
terials, &c. 

6 That portions of land to be granted to 
labourers, shall not be less than a quarter 
of an acre, nor exceed an acre and half, in 
proportion to their family; and for which 
a lease shall be granted for a term of forty- 
two years; the tenant being freed from the 
expense of the lease on the following terms, 
viz.— 

A peppercorn rent for the first fourteen 
years, or longer, determinable by the 
quality and condition of the land; after 
which, a rent to commence equal to one 
third part of the present annual value, and 
which to continue for fourteen years, when 
the rent to be increased to one moiety of 
the present annual value, and which to be 
continued during the remainder of the term; 
also, that the land shall be exempt during 
the term, from parliamentary and parochial 
burthens, and tithes. 

7. That such lands shall not be re-let for 
any term exceeding three years ; the Com- 
missioners may, however, in the event of 
death, &c. at the desire of the occupier, re- 
occupy the same, paying at a valuation for 
all improvements which shall have been 
made thereon. bt 

8. That on lands inclosed under this aet, 


the Commissioners shall cause to be made 
suitable 
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suitable plantations of timber and other 
trees. 

9. That parcels of land, calculated for 
Villas, Farms, &c. containing from five to 
one hundred acres, shall be lotted and let or 
sold by public auction. 

15. That the lands inclosed, shall be 
cultivated within years, or for- 
feited. 

11. That the Commissioners shall have 
much regard to the cultivation of flax; the 
dressing will be a useful employment during 
the otherwise vacant hours of the labourers 
in the winter season and in bad weather. 

12. Funps. The general principles of 
this act, are to be such as are usual in 
cases, where roads, canals, &c. are ex- 
ecuted, and according, in a measure, with 
a certain act for improvements to be made 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone ; also, of 
an act intituled Exchequer Bill Loan Act ; 
nor must we lose sight of the example 
afforded in 1798, and now in a measure 
renewed by his Majesty, in the cession of 
certain rights, and to which, a grant of 
money has been added on Dartmoor, and 
which on an object so important would 
doubtless be followed by nobility and other 
manorial lords, &c. &c. generally; for 
which purpose, books to be opened for re- 
ceiving donations and subscriptions in 
money, or land. 

The outlines of this measure pro- 

sed to be laid by petition for a bill 

fore the House of Commons, may be 
perused by applying at the King’s 
Head. Poultry. 
rf 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SECOND LETTER from BUENOS ABRES, 
AS the “ Lovely Maria,” will sail 

for London in a few days, I shall 
not neglect so very favourable an op- 
gna | of sending you the few seeds 
I have been able to procure since I 
came to this country, during which 
time, the season of the year and the 
unsettled state of the country, have 
confined my observations almost en- 
tirely to the immediate vicinity of this 
place. 

Mr. B. has written to you so fully 
on the politics of this country, which 
are not @ little intricate, that I shall 
say very little on the subject, yet can- 
not avoid regretting the numerous ci- 
vil dissensions which during the last 
year so injured this country and les- 
sened their government in the estima- 
tion of other nations; these it is ho 
are now likely to terminate for some 
Hy as the ty" government act 
wit! more vigour than any of the 
ceding with the exception of that of 
Pueyreddon, 






good effect, an 


(Apri 1, 
Rodriguez has a very fair ¢ 
and is supported by Duta and Me 
both of them good soldiers, and what is 
even of more importance, of ood private 
character. The events of the 5th inst, 
which caused so much bloodshed, will 
in all probability have an ultimate 
will undoubtedly 
strengthen the present government: 
certainly the best for the country under 
its present circumstances. The people, 
who are in general well disposed and 
tractable, are as yet not sufficiently 


well informed and enlightened, to 
enable them to prosper undei a more 
republican form of government than 
they have at present. For some time 
tocome, all that is wanting for the pros- 
perity of the country, is internal tran- 
quillity, a strong and vigorous govern- 
ment, an impartial administration of 
the laws; these would give security 
to property, and the population would 
augment rapidly ; with the influx of 
strangers information of every kind 
would be introduced ; a national cha- 


racter would be formed, and 


all the 


more desirable consequences would fol- 
low in the course of a few years. 

The population of this province is a 
mere nothing to the extent of territory 
they possess, being only 220 thousand. 
of which more than one half belong to 
the city of Buenos Ayres. ‘There 1s 
nothing which can tend to improve the 
country so much as colonization, al 
event which I have no doubt will soon 


follow a more settled order of 


affairs. 


The government here I understand, 
are favourable to the measure, and 
would grant to companies undertaking 
to colonize, large tracts of country of 


twenty and thirty leagues in 


extent, 


especially to the South, where thecoun- 
try is described as peculiarly suited for 
agriculture, especially for wheat. The 
further you proceed to the south of 
Buenos Ayres, and in the direction of 
Rio Negro, the finer the country be- 
comes, has a greater diversity of 
scenery, more hill and dale, and many 
natural forests. Towards the out 
skirts of the settlers, who in this di- 
rection do not extend more than about 
200 miles, the property chiefly consists 


of lavoge estancias or grazing 


farms, 


but nearer town are many farms: at 
these wheat produces very large returns 
50, 60, and it is said even 80 for one- 
Our landlord, who has a farm 5 leagues 


to the South, tells me he sow 


ed last 


May, 6 fanegas of wheat, in 6 quadras 


of land, and expects in Decem 


ber and 
January 
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to reap about 300 fanegas ; 
n improved system it is not 
ble but these returns may be 
considerably augmented, Having no 
store-houses or barns, great part of 
the crops is frequently lost, from a de- 
ficiency of labourers at the season. to 
ycure it in a proper Manner; even 
under all the present disadvantages, 
property in the south increases con- 
siderably in value every year. The great 
want in this country, especially to- 
wards the south, seems to be a nume- 
rous and industrious peasantry. Those 
from the southern country brought in 
assoldiers by Rodriguez on the 5th inst. 
who have not been contaminated as in 
town, by such repeated changes and 
revolutions and all their accompani- 
ments, give a very favourable view of 
the real peasantry. No men could pos- 
sibly under any circumstances, con- 
duct themselves with more order and 
propriety than they did, at a period 
when every thing lay at their mercy. 

You would, I dare say, be surprised 
to find so very little is known in this 
place of the country to the south, and 
any particulars which I have been able 
to obtain are very scanty aud imper- 
fect, as it is only to be procured at se- 
condand third hand,and even that often 
distorted either from design or care- 
lessness, rendering it difficult to sepa- 
rate the truth from the incorrect intel- 
ligence, especially to one who has never 
been further from Buenos Ayres, than 
a few miles, and who is at the same 
time imperfectly acquainted with the 
language, 

it is generally reported here, that 
{wo companies in England, have been 
making proposals to this government 
for grants of land, on purpose to colo- 
hize, a measure which seems generally 
approved of. The expence of carry- 
ing emigrants to these 5 wera may 
easily calculated, the passage being on 
an average about 70 days; from thence 
lothe southern districts would incur 
very little expence, as the country is 
%0 level, and the means of transport so 
accessible, The subsistence of settlers 
im a@ country so abounding in cattle 
would at first neither be difficult nor 
expesive, and in the course of one 
year sufficient grain might be raised 
for their support, as there are no fo- 
tests to clear as in North America. 

I shall take an early occasion of 
Writing to you from Chili, where 1 ex- 
a to arrive about Christmas. I had 

© misfortune to break my Leslie’s 


January 
under a 
jmproba 
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hygrometer, about the time of my arri- 
val, a loss I regret, as there is no cir- 
cumstance in which the climate varies 
so much asin its degree of moisture 
and dryness. I have sent for another 
of the same kind, and one of M. De 
Luc’s. By the register thermometer 
I have kept an account of the extremes 
of heat and cold since I arrived, as also 
the state of the barometer. A friend 
of mine at this place, of much intel- 
ligence, who has the charge of the es- 
tablishment of the Lancastrian school 
in this country, is to continue some of 
these observations, especially the state 
of the barometer, to assist me in cal- 
culating the elevations from thence to 
Valparaiso from the barometrical obser- 
vations I make in the journey. 

An eventful crisis for this count 
seems on the eve of taking place, 
as the American Consul, or Commis- 
sioners, and the French line of battle 
ship and frigate are in the river; the 
Prince of Lucca is supposed to be on 
board the latter, and the Spanish depu- 
tation from the new government are 
daily expected from Rio de Janeiro. 

Amidst all, these commotions, it is 
not a little pleasing, to find that the 
most important improvements have 
been taking place in the education of 
the rising generation, a circumstance 
more calculated to lead to important re- 
sults than any other cccurrence in this 
country. The establishment of the 
Lancastrian school about ten months 

o, under the superintendance of my 
friend Mr. Thomson, has met with the 
greatest encouragement from all classes, 
and from none more so than the clergy. 
The original school for boys now con- 
tains upwards of 120, and preparations 
are making for the establishment of a 
female school, for which they have al- 
ready procured a mistress, who has in- 
troduced some parts of the system into 
her own school ; the lessons, &c. have 
all been printed here; the salaries have 
been regularly paid by the Cabildo, who 
have given the use of large rooms in 
the college for the schools, with money 
to pay the expence of fitting them up 
in a proper manner, at which they are 
to commence in a few days. All the 
other schools under the direction of the 
Cabildo, are placed underthe —— 
of Mr. T. ink will be gradually form- 
ed on the same system. On their bein 
all properly and firm! establish ‘ 
here, Mr. T. will be at liberty to visit 
other parts of the country for similar 


purposes, from which he has nw 
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received various invitations, evincinga 


disposition to establish similar schools 


At the university are a considerable 

number of students, who are taught va- 
) rious branches of mathematics, philo- 
sophy, Latin, &c.: upon the whole there 
is an evident improvement among the 
people in point of education and in- 
formation, although since the com- 
mencement of the revolution, there is 
a great falling off in the moral conduct 
of the people, more especially in and 
near the city: in some parts of the 
country where they have had little share 
in these transactions, they retain many 


of their former good qualities. 
Buenos Ayres, Oct. 21, 1820. 
 — 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


N your Magazine for February is an 
account of an improved covering 
for the front of a book case, which your 
correspondent tells us, (having sent 
the Number into the country I am 
obliged to trust to memory) he finds to 
answer every purpose of glass without 
the inconvenience attendant on the use 


of that material in doors. 





— 


&c. and that were it shut down in the 

day, the trouble of getting at any of the 

: books, added to their exclusion from 
? view (which as your correspondent 
very justly observes, is a consideration 
i not altogether unworthy of notice) 
4 would render it a nuisance instead of a 
convenience, 


Secondly, that it is difficult to con- 


' there is nothing stirring to create dust, 
: 





Improved Book-Case. 


Now it appears to me, in the first 
place, that the contrivance in question 
cannot fulfil the principal object for 
which any covering is necessary, viz. 
the preservation of the books from dust, 
smoke, &c. because it is intended to be 
kept open all day, the time it ought to 
be closed, and down at night, when 


[ April I, 
ceive that glass is as troublesome, jf 
. properly managed, as your correspond. 
ent supposes; he perhaps is not aware 
that it may be employed to great aj. 
vantage without the necessity of having 
it in doors to open into the room. But 
admitting that the doors are the bes 
frames for glass, (1 hope to shew before 
I have done that they are not) I con. 
tend, even then, they are preferable to 
this wooden curtain, if I may use the 
expression, on account of its great lia. 
bility to be out of repair; the only in- 
stance in which I ever saw it used on 
an extended scale, much difficulty was 
experienced in getting it to slide, as 
the least dust, grit, or extraneous body 
was sufficient to render it a fixture ; and 
in that state much patience and coaxing 
were necessary to move it. In one of 
these fits they both proved unavailing; 
force was moderately applied, the can- 
vas gave way—half remained in the 
hand, half retired ** behind the scenes,” 
whence it was recovered by the removal 
of the back of the escrutoire to which it 
belonged. I have every reason to be- 
lieve the article itself was perfect in 
execution, but that the defect lay im 
the plan. As to appearance, | suspect 
the majority of your readers will de- 
cide with me in favour of glass; the 
cost eventually, I am persuaded, will 
be less if glass is employed. 

Having attempted to shew that this 
wooden contrivance will not succeed, 
it behoves me to present one that will. 
ldo not profess to offer a new one, but 
one which has stood the fest of expert 
ence, a test which so few of our modern 
inventions are able to stand. 

I have in my possession, as you may 
easiiv imagine if you read the signature 
I use, many well-bound books, which 
I find entirely preserved by the old- 
fashioned sliding-sashes, which move 
in grooves one before the other, thus: 
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The shaded parts in the above plan 

. aresintended to distinguish the sashes 
4 from the grooves. I have cloth glued 
on the inner sides of each sash, when 

they meet, and it is then impervious to 

dust or smoke. The bottoms are pro- 

vided with rollers, and: the grooves 

dusted every morning, which greatly 
facilitates the moving them. 1 have 


used nothing else since I entered my 
P present habitation, now 27 


7 yearsfago, and 
I find in themat once a complete pro- 


tection, and no obstruction to the view. 

For the preservation of my less v@- 
luable books, I nail a broad heavy 
fringe along the edges of the shelves on 
which they stand, which, hanging dow? 
from one shelf to a little below t — 
of the books on the shelf underneat ’ 
excludes the dust, and offers no 1imp® 
diment whatever to the removal of any 
volume, which is not the case when 
_~* or leather is so (=o ot 

y ve to on | 
The only apology I ha wtrudi0g 
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intruding, ul 
pages, to contribute my very humble 


so much on your valuable 
your readers’ patience Is, 


» desire to 
roi to the welfare of literature. 


Feb. 20. A BooKSELLER. 


— 1 

For the Monthly Magazine. 3 
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AMARYNTHUS, THE NYMPHOLEPT. 
THVWIE original source of poetry is in 
the bosom of nature—in the sim- 
ple elemental passions of the heart, 
and in the solitudes of rural scenery, 
those feelings are most strongly eXx- 
cited. which swell up in the heart, like 
a newly discovered, spring, and sponta- 
neously flow into song. In the early 
stages of human manners, the master 
passion of love, unchecked by social 
and prudential restrictions, would 
form the first subject of the muse ; and 
with this would be combined the im- 
pression produced by the external 
forms of nature, sometimes exhibited 
in beauty and tranquillity, and some- 
times overwhelming the mind with the 
terrors of her awful and mysterious 
operations. Here the ground-work of 
petry is laid, and it becomes in the 
first instance, amatory and pastoral. 
As the infinite relations of society in- 
crease and vary, and new incentives 
are presented to the mind, the poet 
finds a wider compass for his exertions, 
and adds many a new string to his 
lyre. But after he has run his hand 
over them all, from the high sounding 
epic to the meanest and lowest chord, 
there is none to which we hear him 
revert with more pleasure than to those 
‘inple notes which are inseparably 
connected in our hearts, with ideas of 


rural simplicity, innocence and love. - 


In fact, we may pretty fairly estimate 
the genuine powers of the poet, by the 
degree of fondness which he displays 
for these elements of his art, and by 
the skill with which he employs them. 
Homer, himself, abounds in beautiful 
images drawn from the face of nature, 
ant yas Picturesque illustrations of 
tena a and if we would give to the 
a = Lost its proper designation, 
: oe it say with truth, that it is an 
¢ wpestoral poem, containing passages 
‘. re beauty and more justly entitled 
tee latter denomination than can be 
wd in | other author. The ex- 
eo mind of Milton seems, indeed, 
re dwelt with peculiar compla- 
me! upon the features of nature and 
Jects of rustic life. In the Pen- 
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seroso, and Allegro, but, above all, in 
the Lycidas, and Comus, he shews him- 
self to be a Pastoral Poet, in the best 
sense of the term. He plunged with 
rapture into the depth of woods, and 
the silence of nature. 
“‘ He knew each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell of each wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
His daily walks and ancient neighbour- 
hood.” 
And Shakespeare, too “ was an Arca- 
dian.” Though mixing as an author 
and an actor with the herd of men, 
his soul yearned after the scenes of his 
youth, to which at last he was happy 
enough to return, and amidst which he 
died. With his own valentine, 


“ The shadowy desart, unfrequented woods, 
He better brook’d than flourishing peopled 
towns ; 
There could he sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 
Tune his distresses, and record his woes.” 
It would be useless to multiply in- 
stances in proof of this doctrine, or to 
shew more clearly that the finest and 
noblest intellects are most deeply im- 
bued with a profound love of nature, 
and a truly pastoral spirit. But this 
spirit, it will at once be seen, is not 
only thoroughly distinct from, but the 
very reverse of that puerile and affected 
style of composition which has done so 
much to degrade the reputation of the 
Pastoral, and which is merely a nau- 
seous compound of affected simplicity 
and dull imitation, Misled by this 
false taste, not even the sense and ta- 
lent of Pope, could save his attempts 
in this species of writing from neglect 
and oblivion. Of our later poets, Shen- 
stone advances pretensions, which if 
not despicable, are weak and insuffi- 
cient. Cowper possessed an infinitely 
larger portion of love and admiration 
for the scenes of nature, and a capacity 
of depicting them which has been sel- 
dom excelled. With adeep and me- 
lancholy intellect, rendered still more 
so by a constant meditation on the 
most awful subjects that can absorb 
the human mind, he bent an obser- 
vant eye upon the mighty works of 
creation, over the broad earth and in 
the deep waters, and the breathings of 
his soul were worthy of the subject 
which inspired them—He deserved to 
be one of the minstrels of nature. With 
these views of the spirit aerbe om! = 
toral poetry, is it not to be expec 
that we Ls often meet with produc- 
tions which would deserve to beclassed 


in the first rank of merit. An inferior 
: degree 
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degree of excellence, is, however, not 


. 


very difficult to be obtained, and we 
may notice Bloomfield, and a still more 
recent candidate, Clare, amongst those 
who have attempted, with success, to 
delineate our native scenery and man- 
ners. To form a composition of this 
kind upon a classical model, while it 
raises the character, must considerabl 
enhance the difficulty of the task, an 
require a great share of ingenuity and 
originality to give it any degree of in- 
terest. An undertaking of this sort, 
executed with very respectable ability, 
has given rise to these observations, 
and we shall proceed to lay a short 
sketch of the poem before our readers 
with some specimens, which will, we 
think, be entitled to their favourable 
opinion. 

Under the title of “ Amarynthus, 
the Nympholept,” the author has 
taken advantage of that natural and 
pleasing superstition of the ancients, 
which peopled the woods, and lakes, 
and winds, with creatures of the ele- 
ments, to work up a little Pastoral 
drama, ornamented with no inconsi- 
derable portion of poetical grace and 
beauty. The Nympholepts of the Greeks 
were men supposed to be possessed by the 
nymphs, whose angry appearance, when 
they shewed themselves to some care- 
less intruder on their haunts, was sup- 
posed to drive him to madness. The 
Nympholept is represented in the per- 
son of Amarynthus, a polished Athe- 
nian, whose devoted love of the charms 
of nature, has led him to abandon the 
dissipations of the city, and to seek 
amidst the groves of Tempe communion 
with the mysterious powers, which 
were supposed to haunt their precincts. 
In the pursuit of this object, he en- 
counters a disguised shepherdess, who 
for the purpose of eloping with her 
lover has assumed the character of a 
Dryad, and threatened by her with 
dreadful visitations, is plunged by the 
force of his imagination, into the hor- 
rors of real phrenzy. From this state 
he is relieved by the beneficent inter- 
ference of a real nymph, who compas- 
stonates his sufferings, and is so far 
influenced by her love, as to exchange 
her immortal lot for that of humanity, 
the only condition upon which she can 
unite her fate with that of her earthly 
lover. This incident forms the only 
part of the poem which can lay much 
claim to originality. The underplot 
consists of the love adventures of a 
faithful pair, thwarted in their affec- 
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tions, as usual, and as usual, at lay 


united, 


The scene opeus with a 
from the priest of Pan. —_ 


Upon our altar, let this lambkin fair 
Burn as a holocaust, until its smoke ” 
Curl up into the lofty blue, and bear 
Our breathings to the God, whom we ip. 
voke ! 
Thou greatand good, all hail! Whatever 
tongue 
May best befit Thee from adoring man, 
Mendes or Chemmés to Egyptians sung 
By we iat Nile, or comprehensive 
an, 
By the primeval shepherds named, that 
trod 
The new-born hills of Arcady, all hail! 
They, when their yearning hearts required 
a God, 
Sat on their mountains musing, till the gale 
Of inspiration bade them recognize 
A mighty spirit breathing thro’ the whole 
Infinitude of ocean, earth and skies, 
The world’s Creator, and its living soul: 
A self-existent, ever-flowing stream 
Of light and life, pervading, blessing ALL, 
And hence, ejaculating “Pan!” with fall 
Of reverent knees, they hail’d thee, God 
supreme. 
—To this etherial spirit, fancy soon 
Gave form indefinite; the sun and moon 
Became the eyes and index o/ i:s mind, 
The tides its pulses, and its breath, the 
wind. 
A later age gave emblematic birth 
To an ideal shape, half brute, half man, 
Of the mix’d elements of heaven and earth 
Daring to fashion a symbolic Pan:— 
His upper portion typified mankind, 
His lower parts the brutes : his horns out- 
bent ; 
The spreading rays of sun and moon de- 
fined : 
His spotted skin, the starry firmament: 
His face, the ruddy sky: his seven- 
ipe 
The am of the seven unfolded spheres— 
Alas! how soon the heavenly archetype 
In the terrestrial symbol disappears. 
Our sires embodied Deity had shewn : 
The human capriform their sons retained 
They deified, and impiously stain’d 
With earthly lusts to sanctify their ow®- 
Thou desecrated holiness! forgive 
The dark distortions that thy name defile ’ 
O spare the guilty worshippers who live 
In creeds impure and profanations vile, 
And hear thy priest, who, stung with shame 
and grief ; 
Cries out to Thee for sanctifying aid, 
That his benighted flock he may persuade 
Back to the pure and primitive belief- 


in the metre of this passsage, and in- 


deed in general, through the whole p®* 
toral, the poet has judi 


iciously adopted 
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yersification, of which we 
-< so yeidae of Milton the most 
beautiful exam le. We shall next 
elect one of the mvocdtions of the 
Nympholept, which Is conceived in a 
high strain of enthusiasm. 


«Q mother Earth, thou grave, most dread 
and dumb, 


Of countless races of mysterious man, _ 
With all his hopes and fears since time 


began ; ; 

Thou cradle of eternity to come, — 

With all its world of wonders, undivulged, 

Thee | invoke ! ; 

Thee, by the myriad embryos that reside 

In thy vast bosom, waiting animation, 

With future fruits and harvests by their 
side 

Food of a yet unorganis’d creation ; 

Thee, by the acorn which a breath may 
blow 

From its carv’d cup upon thy nursing lap, 

Rock'd by the breath of ages, till it grow 

A rooted giant, frowning at the blast, 

And shake not at the roaring thunder-clap : 

Thee, by the trembling violet, which eyes 

The sun but once, and unrepining dies : 

Thee, by that sun, whose eye as bright as 
ever 

Saw Thee upheave from Chaos, atid shall 
burn 

Undimm’d when ail thy teguments shall 
sever 

And to their primeval elements return. 

By all the winds that rustle in thy woods 

To chime of piping beaks and bleating 
sheep ; 

By the dead silence of thy solitudes, 

And the unwhisper’d secrets of the deep, 

Thee I invoke ! 

By the delicious summer evenings 

Diffusing’ peace o'er all thy green expanse ; 

By the earthquake’s rumbling agony, that 
flings 

Horror on every living countenance—— 

——Earth, I invoke thee!” 

_ As aspecimen of the author’s powers 

ina lighter style, we subjoin a song of 

Amarynthus : ‘ . ier: 

“ Come, Shepherdess, O come, 
Amid the boughs and greenness live with me: 
Birds shall sing and bees shall hum 
To welcome thee with nature’s minstrelsy. : 


No peering ray shall glisten 
ugh the thick leaves upon the mossy 


green 
Where thou shalt lie 
en the sun is high, 
And to the wing’d musicians listen 
hop about unseen. 
While I beside thee laid, 
— thy name on the o’erhanging 
Or lissum osier’s braid 
pte thee baskets for wild strawberries; 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 352. 
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Or fetch thee from the brook 
Lillies, to make a garland for thy locks ; 
Or carve a curious crook, 
Or willow wattles twist to fold thy flocks: 


When the red setting sun 
Behind the burnish’d sycamores is seen, 
Whose shadows long and dun 
Streak with dark brown the grass’s golden 
green. 
We'll stand beside the bushes 
To listen to the thrushes, 
As in the glowing leaves they tell their tale, 
Or in the moonlight flushes 
Catch the passionate gushés 
Of the enamour’d thrilling nightingale. 
By Phcebe’s lamp on high, 
And the glow-worm’s twinkling nigh, 
Home thro’ the silver leafiness' we'll stray, 
And in our bower lie 
On beds of rushes, flowers, and new mown 
hay. 
And should the storm be loud, 
We will but clasp the closer in our nest ; 


For tempests cannot cloud 
The calm that keeps a sunshine in the breast. 


These extracts will suffice to’ justify 
the favourable opinion we have before 
expressed, and the work abotinds in 
passages of equal merit. Tn an undef 
taking of this sort, it requires a tice 
hand to hold the balance even between 
the simplicity appropriate to the sub- 
ject, and the vulgarity upon whjch it is 
occasionally compelled to border. Jp 
this the author has succeeded, wit 
soine exceptions, which are, howeyer, 
so few as hardly to deserve mention. 

A greater hazard’ he has wilfully ex- 
posed himself to in'provoking a direct 
comparison with one of the finest parts 
of Comus, the dialogue between the 
Lady and the Magician. The effort is 
in itself well sustained, but it is bad 
policy to measute strength with a rival 
from whom nothing but defeat is to be 
expected. 

~ TO sum up our opinion of the — 
we have no hesitation in saying, it 
breathes in' many places a highly en- 
thudiastic feeling, and exhibits such an 
easy play of faticy and felicity of ex- 
pression, as cannot fail to secure if a 
prominent station in that class of com!- 
position in which it aspires to rank. 

Besides the Pastoral Drama, the vo- 
luime contains a tale, called Lucy Mil- 
ford, founded on the unfortunate at- 
tachment of two youthful lovers, whose 
union is thwarted by the sudden con- 
version of the lady’s father to the doc- 
trities of methodisni:? The young man 
goes to’sea, and’ is' wrecked on his:re- 

2F turn, 
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turn, within sight of shore, and in the 
presence of lis mistress. Her senses 
desert her, and she wanders about, an 
object of pity to all, but to the father 
whose ferocious zeal exults in the idea 
that he.has sacrificed his daughter to 
his faith. The story is well told, and 
bears the impress of a heart stored with 
the better affections of our nature. 
Amongst these, we are glad to see that 
the love of freedom is not wanting, of 
which we select an instance, in con- 
clusion, from the miscellaneous poems 
at the end of the volume. 
On the SPANISH REVOLUTION. 
“ O now may I depart in peace! for, lo! 
Spain, the priest-ridden and enslav’d, 
hath riven 
Her chains asunder ; and no rage, no flow 
Of blood, save what the despot, phrenzy- 
driven 
Wantonly shed.— Did they not crush him ? 
No— 
All with magnanimous mercy was for- 
given— 
Tyrants! the hour is coming, sure, tho” 
slow, 
When ye no more can outrage earth and 
heaven. 
As I would joy to see the assassin foil’d 

By his own gun’s explosion, so do I 
Joy that the oppressor’s armies have re- 

coil’d 

Back on themselves; for so shall they 

rely 
On love, not fear, leaving the world, o’er- 
toil’d 

With war and chains, to peace and li- 

berty.” 
—<— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE proprietors of small houses in 
Birmingham have distributed the 
following statement. 

From the best information we can 
collect, we find the greatest number of 
lots, or parcels of land, let for the pur- 
pose of building, are those of 11 yards 
wide, by 40 yards long, and the average 
ground rent 24d. per yard, and there 
are commonly built thereon six houses, 
(viz. 2 front and 4 back houses.) | We 
also find there are by far a greater 
number of houses let at about three 
shillings per week, or £7 is. per an- 
num, than of any other description. 
These we know will cost eighty pounds 
each house in building: or £480 for 
six houses,. and the ground lease will 
cost about £14. making the total cost 
price £494, 
The gross annual rental of six houses at 

three shillings per week is £46 16 0 


_—_—_—_—_—— 
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Deduct the annual expences, yiz, 
Ground rent, 440 yards at 214, 
per yard - - 


Land tax 1(d. in the pound, on the al 

rental - - 0 410 
Insurance, say on £250; 012 ¢ 
Repairs, 10 per cent on the rental 4 13 ; 
Collecting rents, 5 per cent 264 


Loss of Rents, one quarter in 3 
years, viz. the 12th part of the 
rental ° - 318 6 

Principal, depreciating 1 per cent 
each year, on a lease for 100 
years - - 4 18 10 

The profit has been about 5 per 
cent. 

Thirty poor’s levies, at 1s. 3 
each single levy, or 7s. 9d. for 
the six houses, as now rated by 
the overseers of Birmingham, 11 12 6 





The profit will be only 23 per 

cent - - £13 174 

From the above statement it will be 
discovered, that the property called 
small houses, has in reality paid only 
five per cent hitherto—instead of 8 or 
10 per cent, as was erroneously sup- 
posed ; and that in future the nett an- 
nual rental, arising from the above 
property of six houses, -will be only 
£13 17s. 4d. or 2} per cent. 

The assessment of the poor’s rates 
upon the landlord operates as an in- 
come tax. 

Suppose a man’s income to be 20 
times the amount of his establishment 
as to rent; or in other words his rent 
to be 5 per cent on his income. Then 
to a man whose income was £2000 per 
annum, the rent of his premises assés- 
sable to the poor’s rates, would be £10), 
or according to the following table. 

Income Rent 
20,000 . 1,000 
2000 . 100 
1,000 . 50 
100 . 5 
60 . 3 

But a man who earns £60 per year, 
requires a house of £6 per year; 
that his rent would amount to one 
tenth of his income, or 10 per cent 
thereon ; therefore, to establish an equ 
lity of assessment in relation to eg 
the assessment on houses under i. 
per year rent might be rated at om 


© { 
one half of the rates on per centage 


houses above £20. tel 

Then when the poor’s rates amoun i 
to 20 shillings in the pound, it wou ‘ 
not exceed 5 per cent upon the income 
of any vecupier ; whereas if the assess 
ment be transferred from the a 
to the proprietor, whose imcome a 
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from this description of property, the 


whole of his income woul 
*s rates. 

" rhe fact js, where poor’s raies are 
levied upon the proprietors of bouses, or 
on the tolls or profits of canals, they 
are adirect income tax, and where the 
soor’s rates are 10s, in the pound in a 
year, they are a tax Upon the income 
of the proprietors of houses or canal 
shares, equivalent to £50 per cent. At 
the same time the occupiers of other 
houses, When the rents are more secure 
to the proprietor, would be paying only 
2} per cent on their income. 

And with respect to the profits or 
‘ncome of canals, it is the only profit 
or income which is rated in any other 
instance in the town of Birmingham. 
It must be admitted that houses aie at 
low reats in Birmingham, and that the 
poor’s rates are not levied on several 
thousand houses and gardens in Bir- 
mingham. If anact of parliament had 
passed, authorising overseers to com- 
pound with the proprietors of such 
small properties for an annual tax of 
5 per cent on the actual rents, such pro- 
prietors would pay their fair proportion, 
and the increase of the fund for the 
poor derive a considerable increase. 

G. 


be absorbed 


iE 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Particulars of the EXPLOSION which 
took place at UK YDEN, im HOLLAND, 
nthe year 1807. Translated from 
the Dutch. 
‘Sone th's destructive accident 
A was mentioned in all the journals 
of the time when it took place, yet no 
connected narrative of it has hitherto 
appeared in any English publication. 
On the 12th of January, 1807, a vessel 
loaded with gunpowder entered one of 
the largest and finest canals of the city of 
leyden, in the Rapenburg, a strect-in- 
habited chiefly by the most respectable 
families. This vessel was moored or 
made fast toa tree in front of the house 
of Professor Rau, of the university. 
Naan who have been in Holland, or 
lave read descriptions of that country, 
tow that almost every street has ‘a 
canal in the middle, faced with a brick 
aa ° to the level of the street, and 
br ime trees planted on both sides, 
beside cee a most beautiful effect, 
r “s lorming a delightful shade in 
weather, Vessels of all kinds are 
Levde atly moored to these trees, but 
mi n being an inland town, the 
*r part of those whiclr happened 
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to be in the Rapenbury were country 
vessels. Several yachts belonging to 
parties of pleasure from the Hague and 
other places, were lying close to the 
fatal vessel, and as no person was aware 
of the destructive cargo it contained, 
all were in perfect security. It has 
never been ascertained what was the 
immediate cause of the explosion; as 
there was only onc of the men on board, 
the rest having gone to a public-house. 
The laws and regulations in Holland 
respecting gunpowder are very good, but 
no doubt were not attended to in this 
instance. 

About a quarter past 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the awful catastrophe took 
place, as all the clocks in the surround- 
ing houses and churches which were 
not destroyed were found standing with 
little variation at that time. It would 
be useless to attempt a description of 
the awful moment of the explosion; 
this has often been done, but has 
always come far short of the reality in 
the opinion of those who witnessed it. 
A student of the university passing 
through a street from which there was 
a view of the Rapenburg, with the 
canal and vessels, related: to us the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

* At that moment when every thing 
was perfectly tranquil, and most of the 
respectable families were sitting down 
tu dinner in perfect security, at that 
instant I saw the vessel torn from its 
moorings, a stream of fire burst from 
it in all directions, a thick black cloud 
enveloped all the surrounding parts and 
darkened the Heavens, whilst a burst, 
louder and more dreadful than the 
loudest thunder instantly followed, and 
vibrated through the air to a great dis- 
tance, burying houses and churches in 
one common ruin, For some moments 
horror. and consternation deprives 
every one of his recollection, but a 
universal exclamation followed, of, 
O God, what is it! Hundreds of people 
might be seen rushing out of their 
falling houses, and running along the 
streets, not knowing what direction to 
take ; many falling down on their knees 
in the streets, persuaded that the last 
day was come; others supposed they 
had been struck by lightning, and but 
few seemed to conjecture the real cause. 
In the midst of this awful uncertainty, 
the cry of O God, what is it! again 
sounded mournfully through the air, 
but it ‘seemed as if nove could answer 
the dreadful question. One conjecture 


followed another, but at last, when the 
black 
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black thick cloud which had enveloped 
the whole city had cleared away a little, 
the awful truth was revealed, and soon 
all the inhabitants of the city were seen 
reshing to the ruins toassist the suffer- 
ers. There were five large schools on 
the Rapenburg, and all at the time full 
ofchildren. The horror of the parents 
and relations of these youthful victims 
is not to be described or even imagined ; 
and though many of them were saved 
almost miraculously, yet no one dared 
to hope to see his child drawn alive 
from under a heap of smoking ruins. 

“‘ The flames now broke out from four 
different parts of the ruins, and thieat- 
ened destruction to the remaining 1 pis 
of Leyden. The multitude seemed as 
it were animated with one common 
soul in extricating the sufferers from 
the ruins, and stopping the progress of 
the flames. None withdrew from the 
awful task, and the multitude increased 
every moment by people coming from 
the surrounding country, the explosion 
having been heard at the distance of 
50 miles. Night now set in, the dark- 
ness of which, added to the horrors of 
falling houses, the smothered smoke 
from the ruins, the raging of the flames, 
the roaring of the winds on a tempes- 
tuous winter night, produced a scene 
neither to be described nor imagined ; 
while the heart-rending cries of the 
sufferers, or the lamentations of those 
whose friends or children were under 
the ruins, broke upon the ear at inter- 
vals, The various effects produced by 
the catastrophe on different tempers, 
were strikingly shown in the conduct 
of individuals; many were so entirely 
overcome with fear and astonishment, 
that they stared about them without 
taking notice of any thing, while others 
seemed full of activity, but incapable 
of directing their efforts to any parti- 
cular object.” 

“Inthe middle of the night, Louis 
Bonaparte, then King of Holland, ar- 
rived from the palace of Loo, having 
set out as soon as the express reached 

im with the dreadful tidings. Louis 
was much beloved by his subjects, and 

is name is still mentioned by them 
with great respect. On this occasion 

iS presence was very useful. He en- 
couraged the active and comforted the 
sufferers, and did not leave the place 
till he had established good order, and 
arqger every assistance in restoring 
both public and priyate losses. He 
immediately gave a large sum of money 
to the city, and granted it many valu- 





lAprill, 
able privileges, besides exempt; 
lmposts and taxes for a ny of 
ei f order ha 
me degree of order hayin 

restored, the inhabitants were Nee 
into classes, not according to their rank 
but the way in which they were em. 
ployed about the ruins. These classes 
were distinguished by bands of diff. 
rent colours tied round their arms, 
The widely extended ruins now a. 
sumed the appearance of hills and 
valleys, covered with multitudes of 
workmen, producing to the eyean ever. 
varying scene of different occupations, 
The keel of the vessel in which the 
catastrophe commenced, was found 
buried deep in the earth at a consider- 
able distance, together with the remains 
of a yacht from the Hague, with a party 
of pleasure which lay close to it. The 
anchor of the powder vessel was found 
in a field without. the city, and a very 
heavy piece of lead at the foot of the 
mast was thrown into a street at a great 
distance. 

To relate every “ tale of woe” con- 
nected with this terrible occurrence 
would exceed our limits, but certainly 
one of the most affecting was the fate 
of the pupils of the different schools on 
the Rapenburg. At the fatal moment, 
the wife of the principal of the largest 
of them was standiug at the door with 
her child in her arms; she was instant! 
covered with the falling beams an 
bricks, the child was blown to atoms, 
and she was thrown under a tree at 
some distance. Part of the floor of the 
school-room sunk into the cellar ad 
12 children were killed instantly; 
the rest miserably wounded shriek 
for help, and one was heard to call, 
“ Help me, help me, I will give @ 
watch to my deliverer.”’ Fathers “a 
mothers rushed from all parts of t 
city to seek their children, but a0 
digging five hours they found thet 
labour fruitless, and some were yA 
obliged to leave the spot in this * nf 
scribable state of suspense, to attend ' 
other near relations discove me 
the ruins. They at last succeeded J 
incredible efforts, in bringing out et 
of the children, but in such a § , 
many of their parents could not art 
nize them,and not a few were comm vs 
to the grave without its being ee A 
who they were. It is very remar 
that many of these children, botham 
the dead and those who recovered, he 
gevtasely, while no wound cou, 


iscovered in any part of their het 


oo et we A 





1821.] sae 
were preserved in a 
Many of — sod taken out with- 
or least hurt. Forty children were 
killed. In some houses large compa- 
nies were assembled, and in one, a 
newly married couple from a distance, 
had met @ numerous party of their 
fiends. One person who was writing 
‘na small room, was driven through a 
window above the door, into the stair- 
case, and fell to the bottom without 
receiving much hurt, Many were pre- 
wrved by the falling of the beams or 
rafters in a particular direction, which 
ted them, and they remained for 
many hours, some for a whole day and 
night. One remarkable fact of this 
kind happened, when the city of Delft 
was destroyed by an explosion of gun- 
powder in 1654, when a child, a year 
old, was found two days after, playing 
and sucking an apple, and sitting under 
a beam with just space left for its body. 
Two others at a little distance were 
found in their cradles quite safe. At 
that time almost the whole of Delft 
was destroyed. 
Leyden is a large city, equal to if not 
reater than Rotterdam, the second city 
in Holland, in size, but not so populous, 
Upwards of 200 houses wereoverthrowa 
on this occasion, besides churches and 
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_— buildings: the Stadt or town- 
ouse, was among the latter. 

One hundred and fifty-one dead bo- 
dies were taken from the ruins, besides 
many that died after, and upwards of 
two thousand we1e wounded more or 
less dangerously. It is somewhat re- 
markable that none of the students of 
the university were either killed or 
wounded, though they all lodge in dif- 
ferent parts of the city or wherever 
ey please. Contributions were im- 
mediately began, and large sums raised, 
The King of Holland gave 30,000 gil- 
ders, and the Queen 10,000; a very 
large sum was collected in London. 

Leyden suffered dreadfully by the 
former siege in 1573, and by the deans 
in 1624 and 1635, in which year 15,000 
of the inhabitants were carried off 
within six months. In 1415 aconvent 
was burnt, and most of the nuns 
rished in the flames. An explosion of 
gun-powder, in 1481, destroyed the 
council-chamber when full o le, 
and killed most of the magistra 

The misfortunes of this city have 
become proverbial, and its very name 
has given rise to a pun, “ Leyden is 
Lijden ;°’ Leyden, the name of the city, 
and Lijden, (to suffer) have the same 
pronunciation in the Dutch language. 








MEMOIRS OF EMINENT AND REMARKABLE PERSONS 
RECENTLY DECEASED. 
—— 


ALEXANDER STEPHENS, ESQ. 
Ts gentleman, who during the last 
. thirty years has been one of the most 
active of the metropolitan literati, expired 
at his villa, at Chelsea, on the 24th ult. in 
the 64th year of his age. | 
Though he wrote for the press as much 
*sany man of his time, yet he had a con- 
slant aversion to obtrude his name on the 
World. It was affixed to the two quartos 
Which recorded the History of the Wars 
of the French Revolution ; but the gross 
injustice with which that elegantly-written 
ra accurately correct work was treated 
oY the Monthly Review, and some others 
'the periodical critical works, determined 
ty the Prtare to reserve his name. 

: pees of the Analytical Review 
tbounded articles which proved his 
he tay ability; and the elaborated 

lographies in the Monthly Magazine, the 
ice of French Literature, &c. attested 
two volume a industry. He edited the 
public, umes of Founders of the French Re- 
2 dine of the eleven volumes of Public 
oes and the ry, ees Indexes 
mw ouses of Lords and Commons ; also 


the Annual Necrology, published 1799, and 
latterly the Annual Obituary, of which he 
had just completed the volume for 1820. 
In facility of biographical writing, and in 
extent of information on the lives and actions 
of the contemporary generation, he was 
equalled by no writer of his age. His in- 
dustry and integrity are proved by naming 
the various works which proceeded from 
his pen, and though every variety of charac- 
ter passed in review before him, he never 
wrote an ill-natured paragraph, or aided 
in propagating calumny. Andin like man- 
ner, while he respected private feelings, he 
respected public principles, and never wrote 
a line which compromised the cause of civil 
liberty. His habitual sense of honour, and 
his independent spirit, never permitted bim 
to abuse the press, by, rendering it gubger- 
vient to,feelings of private resentment, ar 
to the corrupt purposes of the administra 
tion for the time-bei He thus always 
performed the duties of a good neighbour 
and a good citizen. 

He was a, native of Elgin, and wag.edu- 
cated in the university of Aberdeen. He 
afterwards entered, himself of the Middle 
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Temple, and his first literary production 
was a Law Journal. Hethen accepted a 
commission in the army, and served with a 
regiment of foot in Jamaica. Retiring on 
half-pay, he married a most amiable branch 
of the Dryden family, and, settling in the 
1eighbourhood of London, passed his time 
between his books and much respectable 
society, for the latter of which he was emi- 
nently qualified by his conversational pow- 
ers, his stores of anecdote, and his urbanity 
of manners. 

His literary and domestic habits preclud- 
ed him from public life, but, as a speaker, 
he often distincuished himself in the local 
concerns of his parish: on one occasion, 
filling the chair of the Middlesex Grand 
Jury, he arraigned the conduct of the 
notorious Aris, and exhibited his mal- 
practices in a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, which led to a Royal commission, and 
ultimately to the dismissal of the governor 
froman employment which had been abused. 
His spirited conduct on this occasion pro- 
cured him the plaudits of all independent 
men. 

He sometimes acted as agent for suitors 
to the House of Lords, and conducted with 
honour and success the claim to the Rox- 
burgh Peerage, during which he became 
acquainted with some of the principal 
members of that House, and obtained their 
personal esteem and friendship. 

in his circle he has left a void which will 
not easily be supplied. He was, in many 
respects, a noble of nature, and was re- 
spected wherever he was known. In per- 
son he was above the ordinary size; and 
his voice corresponded in its volume, but 
it was governed by the independence of his 
soul, and ifhe generally spoke with energy, 
it was always created by his sense of rec- 
titude, and by the fearlessness of conscious 
integrity. 

THE REV. JAMES LINDSAY, D.D. 

By DR. REES ; extracted from his Sermon 
preached in Monkwell-street, Feb. 25. 
The Rev. James Lindsay, was the son 

of Mr. William Lindsay, of Pitcarity, in 

the county of Forfar; he was born in 
the month of November or beginning of 

December in the year 1753, in the parish 

of Kirrimuir in that county, and educated 

in the grammar-school of that parish under 
the tuition of Mr. Mowatt, an eminent 
classical scholar, who was afterwards elect- 


ed master of the grammar-school of St. 
Andrew's. 

In the year 1769, he was removed from 
the grammar-school of Kirrimuir to that of 
Aberdeen, and in November of that year 
admitted a student of King’s College. Ha- 
ving passed through the regular course of 
education in that university, with the dis- 
tinguished approbation of all the professors 
under whom he studied, he was admiited to 
the degree of M.A. in April 1773, and soon 
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after became domestic tutor in the 

of the Rev. Kenneth M‘Aula ‘ minister 
the parish of Calder, near Inverness, and 
author of the History of St. Kilda. 

In this situation he continued fiye year. 
during which period he attended for three 
sessions the Divinity Halls both of K; 5 
aud Marischal Colleges, and delivered 
ciscourses on subjects prescribed to him in 
each of these colleges, to the entire satis. 
faction of the celebrated professors of the. 
ology, Dr. Alexander Gerrard, of King’s 
College, aid Dr. George Campbell, of Ma. 
rischal College. Having received ample 
testimonials from each of them to this eftect 
and submitted his testimonials to the pres- 
bytery of Nairn, the members of that pres. 
bytery admitted him in April 1776 on the 
probationary trials prescribed by the Church 
of Scotland to candidates for the ministry. 
Having undergone these trials to theiren- 
tire satisfaction, he was on the 2nd day ef 
September, 1776, licensed by that presby- 
tery to preach the gospel. When he had 
completed the education of the sons of Mr. 
M‘Aulay, he was employed in a similar 
capacity in the family of Mr. Forbes, of 
Schivas, in the county of Aberdeen, through 
the recommendation of the late Rev. Dr. 
Macleod, principal of King’s College. 

Finding that he had no prospect of 
speedy preferment in the Church of Scot- 
land, and having received an invitation 
from his friend and former fellow-student, 
the Rev. Dr. Macleod, then curate of St. 
George’s, Middlesex, now rector of St. 
Anne’s, Soho, to pass some months in 
London, he arrived in the metropolis in the 
spring of the year 1781. Soon after his 
arrival, he was engaged by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, minister of Silver-street cha- 
pel, in the City, to’preach for him occa- 
sionally, and to assist him in conducting 
his respectable academy at Camberwell. 

Having thus become known asa preacher, 
he received, on the resignation of the late 
Rey. Dr. James Fordyce, on inven 
the congregation of this place tos 
that dolshrated preacher. On the pode 
May, in the year 1783, he was ord 
pastor of this christian society ; and I = 
flect with pleasure, that I had the ar 
of bearing a part in the religious abi, 2 
that day ; the other persons coucernet ‘ 
ing Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Hunter, Dr. Kipp, 
and Mr. Warthington. ¥ 

It required a + Ace mind like his on 
to undertake the charge devolved i 8 be 
by this congregation, considering rrr 
was to succeed a minister, who had oo 
for many years, the most popular agesy 4 
in London. How wise the choice o 
part of the society, and how dee , 
was for occupying the station . 
was sphere. | the event has sufficientf 
shown. The charge which he rece 


saad 
from his predecessor on the day yor 











sail d hi 
: seems to have impresse 3 
disatie®, the general course of his preach- 
‘og has amply testified. From this time his 
ing nts were ag ~ soon 
cted with a school at Newing- 
eens ol he often complained that 
be hod less time to devote to preparation 
for the pulpit than he wished to have had. 
But he had rich stores in his own capacious 
mind, and a command of language which 
must have rendered composition much more 
easy to him than it would have been to 
thers. 
om who constantly attended his minis- 
try were instructed and impressed by his 
clear statement and powerful enforcement 
of practical truth. None of them could 
be at a loss to know that his sentiments did 
not agree with some of those which were 
held by persous who, in modern times, 
have assumed the appellation of Unitarians, 
and more especially such as concerned the 
person of Christ and the efficacy of his 
mediation; they must be well apprised, 
that while he asserted and maintained the 
unity of God, and admitted only one object 
of religious worship, he believed the pre- 
existent dignity of Jesus Christ; and 
thought him degraded by those who con- 
sidered him. as a mere man; and that he 
ascribed offices and powers to him under 
the Christian dispensation, which in his 
judgment, constituted in part the excel- 
lence and value of Christianity, and which 
contributed to render it peculiarly impor- 
tant and interesting to mankind. ; 
He called no man master on earth; he 
believed that the kingdom of Christ was 
not of this world : whilst he rendered unto 
Cesar the things that were Czesar’s, he no 
less conscientiously rendered unto God the 
things that were God’s. He allowed of 
no interference on the part of ecclesiastical 
synods or presbyteries, and much less of 
civil magistrates, in prescribing authorita- 
tively to the faith and worship of Chris- 
tans. Although he was educated under 
an establishment, he asserted and main- 
tamed on all occasions, the unalienable 
nght of private judgment; nor would—he 
suffer any one to invade the empire of con- 
“clence without the penalty of that animad- 
cau Which the powers of his eloquence 
os oe He interdicted and proscrib- 
Po tae © all other weapons in the pro- 
ce of religion. 
amen ‘the office of pastor, which he 
“ re connexion with this society, 
with ine a I should rather say 
de cheat ane acceptance and attachment 
ther depart irty-eight years, there was ano- 
tility cae of no less importance and 
the inclement € occupied ; and this was 
i natural me of youth. For this office, 
Meats, and t ents, his acquired endow- 
singular} the habits of his early life had 
oeer'y qualified him; and when we 
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take into the account the disposition as well 
as the powers of his mind, we need not 
wonder that his school should have gained 
high reputation, and that it should have 
maintained its reputation for many years. 
Soon after his settlement with this congre- 
gation, he undertook the charge of Mrs. 
Cockburn’s academy at Newington-Green, 
which she, ina few years, resigned in his 
favour. During his .residence there, he 
married Mrs. Cockburn’s niece, who at her 


‘death left him with the charge of four 


daughters who survive him. At this time 
he officiated as afternoon preacher at New- 
ington-Green Chapel, with the late Rey. 
Dr. Towers for his colleague, as morning 
preacher for twelve years; he also preached 
the Sunday evening lecture at Salters’ Hall 
Meeting-house, in connexion with Mr. 
Worthington, and Mr. (now Dr.) Morgan ; 
a vacancy in that lecture having been occa- 
sioned by my resignation. During the last 
two years of his life, I had the pleasure and 
benefit of his assistance, as afternoon 
preacher, at the Old Jewry Chapel in Jewin- 
street. 

In the year 1805, the University of King’s 
College of Aberdeen, conferred upon him 
the degree of D.D., and never was this 
honour more properly bestowed... In the 
same year he removed with his flourishing 
academy to Bow, in Middlesex, to a house 
and situation in every respect suitable to 
his purpose. In his employment as a teach- 
er of youth, he had an opportunity of ren- 
dering distinguished service to the present 
generation, and in its remoter influence to 
future ages. Many of his pupils are now 
reflecting honour on the institution that 
had the charge of their early years, and 
not a few of them are sincere mourners in 
deploring the decease of the instructor and 
guardian of their youth; and in bearing 
testimony to the degree in which they re- 
spected and lovedhim. Among the atten- 
dants at his funeral, we had the pleasure of 
observing a considerable number of them, 
who had expressed their wishes to follow 
his remains to the grave. 

‘The diffusion of knowledge and the edu- 
cation of the poor, were objects always 
dear to his heart, and to the promotion of 
which his whole life had been devoted. In 
the prosecution of these objects he met his 
brethren on the day of death, apparently 
in excellent health and spirits; and after 
having delivered an address to them on the 
occasion, calm and composed, but in his 
usual manner, animated and interesting ; 
and having assured them, with a spirit of 
concession and conciliation which did him 
honour, that disapproving some of the pro- 
visions of Mr. Brougham’s education bill, 
and wishing for further modifications of it, 
not likely to be obtained, he should concur 
with them in the measures upon which they 


were deliberating, and which they unani- 
mously 
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motisly agreed to adopt; an interval of 


some minates elapsed. When he had ut- 
tered a few words, in his kind and affec- 
tionate. manner, approving a suggestion 
which I had taken the liberty to offer on 
the principle of the bill, his head declined 
on his bosom, and he instantaneously ex- 
pired. “ May I die the death of the righte- 
ous, and my last end be like his!” ¢ 

If it were possible for him now to know 
the respect that has been paid to his me- 
mory by his congregation —by the body of 
ministers of the three denominations, many 
of whom attended his funeral—by his pu- 
pils—by gentlemen distinguished for their 
rank and eminence in the several profes- 
sions to which they belong, some of them 
differing from himself in theological and 
political opmions, and others holding prin- 
ciples congenial to his own—and by anh 
immense multitude of other persons who 
assembled to pay a tribute of respect to his 
memory, and to profit by the appropriate 
reflections that were pronounced audibly, 
and with a gravity and animation suited to 
their importance, over his remains when 
deposited in the tomb ;—reflections which 
were received with a serious attention by 
some hundreds of persons that were capa- 
ble of hearing them, an attention honour- 
able to the speaker, and indicating a salu- 
tary impression on the minds of the au- 
ditors (may the impression be deep and 
Tasting!) ;—I say, that if he had witnessed 
‘this interesting scene, it must have made, 
¥ was almost going to say, an accession 
to the felicity which he enjoys. 

J. J. BRAYFIELD, £eQ: 

The vicissitudes of this person’s life 
have not been few. Born of decent pa- 
rents, his early love of reading was checked 
by his apprenticeship to a business which, 
not suiting his inclination, he alternately 
became a weaver, a watch-maker, a watch- 
man, a bookseller, an author,a soldier, &e.&c. 
In his early progress through these various 
situations, he seldom missed attending the 
execution of criminals before Newgate and 
elsewhere, and was generally so well ac- 
quainted with their history, that he micht 
have been successfully applied to as a kind 
of Old Bailey chronicle. He was also an 
attendant upon all the fairs, races, boxing- 
matches, and diversions of every kind, from 
the matches made by the first-rate encou- 
ragers of pugilism, down to the weekly 
badger-baiting in Black Boy Alley. From 
the observations made in the indulgence of 
these habits, he was first convinced of the 
want of a Sporting Magazine, which idea 
being submitted by a friend of his to the 
late Mr. John Wheble, that gentleman per- 
fected his plan, and, in return, allowed Mr. 
B. an adequate remuneration for his subse- 
quent contributions, beyond the period of 
his actual want of it, observing “ that 
(Mr. B.'s) fortune was not yet equal to the 
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Duke of Bedford’s.” One of Mr. Big 
culiarities was to enter dette, 
relative to himself in a kind daily jor. 
fal, recofding even those faults and foe, 
which people im general are MOS auULiong 
to conceal. 

Watchmaking, in which Mr. B. was 9. 
timately engaged, received such injury 
from the tax laid on‘it by Mr. Pitt, that the 
former, though im the prime of life, was 
obliged to take up the office of watchman, 
or patrole, in the parish of St. Luke, an 
afterwards that of book-keeper to 4 scaves. 
ger ifthe vicinity, whose parsimony fre. 
quently added to Mr. B.'s daily avocation 
the superintendance of his more 
ble operations by night. From these 
ing situations, after some time, Mr. B. was 
enabled to emerge, by the unexpected arti. 
val of a maternal uncle from India, afte 
thirty years absence, with a considerable 
fortune. From what this gentleman had 
heard of his nephew’s attachment to books, 
&c. he enabled him to open 2 small shop in 
the City-road, where not succeeding, and 
being unwilling to apply for a renewal of 
his stock, his next resource was to enlist in 
the Middlesex: militia, with which he was 
embodied a considerable period, im the 
counties of Kent and Sussex. However, 
the property finally left to him and his mo. 
ther, at his uncle’s disease in 1798, not only 
enabled to purchase his discharge from this 
regiment, but also placed him in a situation 
to indulge his passion for what he termed 
“‘ seeing life” to the fullest extent. After 
spending somemonths im Devonshire, where 
his uncle died, finding fhe comparative 
stilt fife of such a town as Barnstaple not 
agreeable to his pursuits, he retarned to 
town. } 

Atlength, however, all that native good it 
mour and communicative disposition, wht 
with his inexhaustible fand of anecdote, 
made his company a general desideratum, 
was suddenly interrupted by an affection 
of the brain. His recovery, however, left 
him in a state of reserve and suspicion; and, 
toexclude himself from his nee 
general, he retired witli his mother to 
berwell, where they lived in comp 
solitude till the decease of both’ parties. “ 

Though not above a versifier himself, 
person had a more correct taste for poet! 
than Mr. B. With the finest passages a 
our best poets he was well acquainted, . 
he had carried a copy of Thomson —_ 
in his pocket till it was nearly wom 
pieces. Under different signatures he Mo- 
been'a communicator to almost oor . 
gazine of his time, and eve since -. 
tirement at Camberwell, he carried af 
chant so far as to furnish some of Mr.“ 
lisie’s Anti-Christian pablicatiou®, © 
articles under his real signature, P prone 
to admire him for the open ave 


sentiments. janoness 
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BARONESS ABERCROMBIE, 
Died on the 11th of February, at Edin- 

he Right Hon. Mary Anne Aber- 
burg, f hter of John 
crombie. She was the daughter of Jo : 
Menzies, Esq. of Fernton, in the county 0 
Perth, and was married in early life to 
Ralph Abercrombie, who arose afterwards 
to the rank of lieutevant-general, and fell 

+] t. at the battle of Alexandria. 
nobly in Egypt, 
At his death he was only a Knight of the 
Bath, but his Majesty, in consideration of 
her husband’s very long, great, and impor- 
tant services, created his widow Baroness 
Abercrombie of Aboukir and Tullibody, 
inthe county of Clackmannon; to which 
was added a pension of £2000 a year, 
which, as usual in those cases, was granted 
for three lives. She left, by Sir Ralph, four 
sons and three daughters. The eldest son, 
George, succeeds to the title; the second 
son, James, is a barrister of repute and 
member of parliament for the borough of 
Calne. 

WILLIAM MANWAIRING, ESQ. 

This gentleman was the son of Bolton 
Manwairing, Esq. many years one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex. He was bred to 
the bar, but did not long continue in prac- 
tice, as he made the purchase of the place 
of first Prothonotary of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, which he enjoyed many years, 
but which he was unfortunately induced to 
sellsome years ago in order to embark in 
the banking business, a speculation which 
proved unsuccessful. 

Mr. Manwairing was equally unfortunate 
inanother point. Induced by the great 
popularity of Mr. Pitt, on that gentleman’s 
interest, he stood candidate for the county 
of Middlesex, and succeeded, and, on the 
same interest, was returned to three parlia- 
ments; but in 1806 he had to encounter 
the powerful fortune and interest of Sir 
Francis Burdett, and although he was sup- 
ported by a subscription, and by the Trea- 
sury, yet a considerable expense fell on 
him, and is supposed to have hastened the 
insolvency of the banking-house. 

As a remuneration for his-services, the 
mltistry procured him, by their influ- 
ence, the two places of chairman’ of 
the quarter sessions of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, and of the city of Westminster. 
the income attached to those places 
M. might have lived handsomely, but 
He rtunately, with a view to supersede 

commission of bankruptcy, in which he 
aan he .entered into engagements 
naa he was not able to fulfil, and which 
‘volved him, in the decline of life, in great 
In short, he found himself com- 

to relinquish his situation as chair- 

an and to accept of a small pension, by 
we ma * “ual to his habits of living, and, 
of the y Say, to his deserts; for as chairman 


‘wo quarter sessi 
essions, no man ever 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 362. 
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gave more satisfaction, both to the bar and 
to his brother magistrates. 

Mr. Manwairing was a man much esteem- 
ed in private life, and, had he pursued his 
profession of the law, might have enjoyed 
wealth, independence, and happiness; but. 
being unfortunately drawa into political 
life, he met the fate of many, who, like him, 
had erred the same way. He lived, how- 
ever, to see his son, who had shared in his 
misfortunes, provided for by being chosen 
treasurer of the county of Middlesex, and 
one ef the police magistrates. He attained 
to the great age of 87, and enjoyed his men- 
tal faculties to the last. 

SIR CHARLES WM. ROUSE BOUGHTON. 

His paternal name was Boughton. He 
embarked early in life for India, where he 
spent many years ; but in 1768 he succeed- 
ed to the estate of Rouse Lynch, in War- 
wickshire, and then took the name of Rouse: 
In 1784 he was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Evesham, in Worcestershire, and 
was also appointed secretary tothe Board 
of Controul for India affairs. In 1791 he 
was created a baronet, but on succeeding 
to a more ancient family baronetage, he re- 
sumed his original surname. In 1796 he 
was chosen representative for Bramber, but 
vacated his seat on being appointed one of 
the commissioners for conducting of the 
public accounts, in which situation he died. 
In 1782 he married the heiress of W. Pearce 
Hall, Esq. of Dounton House, in the county 
of Salop. Sir Charles once appeared as an 
author, and published “ Substance of an 
Address to a Parochial Meeting, held at 
Chiswick, to consider of the propriety of a 
Voluntary Contribution for the Defence of 
the Country.” 

JOHN SCOTT, ESQ. 

This gentleman fell a victim to the absurd 
and criminal practice of duelling during 
the past month; and this circumstance 
combined with his talents as a public wri- 
ter, has directed much attention towards 
him. 

He was a native of Aberdeen, where he 
was born in the year 1780. He received 
a liberal education, and coming to England 
in quest of productive employment, was 
engaged by Mr. Drakard, of Stamford, to 
conduct his well known paper called “ The 
News.” Here he distinguished himself so 
much by the energy of his compositions, 
that an edition of “ The News” was re- 
published in London. For one of his arti- 
cles, which treated contemptuously of the 
military service, Mr. Drakard was prose- 
cuted and imprisoned; but the eloquence of 
the composition drew towards the writer 
much public admiration. 

In consequence he soon after was en- 

as editor of the Statesman ; and at 

the same time he commenced the Cham- 

pion Sunday paper, which soon acquired 

in the hands of ee that ae = 
| 2 










































































_ in regard to personal courage, 
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for superior writing, which it has main- 
tained to the present time. / 

Mr. Scott, however, vacillated in his 
principles, and aimed at pleasing all par- 
ties; his reputation, therefore, in the po- 
litical world sunk, and never rose again, 
and even to the period of his death, he 
possessed the confidence of no political 
party. He was neither Whig, nor Tory, 
nor Radical, but occasionally something of 
all three. 

Having sold the Champion, and married 
the daughter of Mr. COLNAGHI, an emi- 
nent printseller in Cockspur-street, he tra- 
velled into France and Italy, and the re- 
sults have been communicated to the world 
in volumes, which, while they display the 
fine taste and powers of composition of the 
author, offerd by the flippancy and incon- 
sistency of their political observations. 
The triumph of the despots, the subjuga- 
tion of France, the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons, and the reign of iron through- 
out Europe, were the constant themes of 
his exultation. 

At Paris he lost a beautful child at the 
most interesting age, and the effusions of 
his muse on that occasion, did honour to 
his heart and his paternal attections. 

Returning to England he commenced 
about fifteen months ago, the London 
Magazine, and if we may be allowed to 
give judgment, it was the most worthy of 
all the attempts to establish a new maga- 
zine which has been made in our time. It 
combined good taste with information ; and 
the Belles Lettres with useful knowledge. 
its principles too were less illiberal than 
those of other novel projects in this line of 
publication ; and if the English public, are 
likely to support more than two miscella- 
nies, it appeared that Mr. Scott hada chance 
of ultimately succeeding. 

But some erroneous notions relative to 
the efficacy of pistol-bullets in deciding 
questions of moral character, led him te 
appeal to them in a silly quarrel with some 
persons utterly beneath the notice of a man 
of the world. He was in consequence, 
murdered in the prime of life, and the coro- 
ner’s jury having decided on the crime, the 
parties will be called upon to answer to the 
justly offended laws at the next Old Bailey 
sessions. It appears to us, however, that 
nothing but a special law will correct the 
erroneous reasoning which misleads young 
men and fools on this subject. They for- 

get that duclling decides no question but 

a quality of 
which the greatest scoundrel tow ce. 
munity may posscss a larger share than the 
most Virtuous person, aud the practice is 
relevant to no other question. Thus almon 
would-be military heroes, courage is the 
only required quality, and therefore it may 
ae iu these persons to prove that 

y possess it by exposing their persons 
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to any one who calls them cowards: ty; 
is to the last degree criminal in a eae 
appeal to deadly weapons to prove that he 
possesses any social virtue ; for the act it. 
selfmay generally be taken as a demos. 
strative proof of the contrary, and being 
irrelevant to the point, affords prima facie 
evidence that revenge is the sole object of 
the parties. 

Mr. Scott has left an amiable and afflicted 
widow and children, and was interred 
in the presence of mourning multitudes at 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

SIR JOHN MACPHERSON, 

This respectable gentleman was a native 
of Scotland, and was sent out at an early 
age asa writer in the ‘service of the East 
India Company. In this situation and that 
of junior and senior merchant, he served 
many years, and in his turn succeeded 
to a seat in the council, where he sat 
long under the presidency of Mr. Hast- 
ings. On the resignation of that gentle. 
man, he succeeded to the chair, but did 
not continue therein longer than until the 
arrival of asuccessor. During this short 
period he, however, did the company essen- 
tial service. He reformed many abuses, 
established a pacific system, and refused 
very considerable emoluments which he 
might have taken. His conduct had 
throughout his whole residence, been s 
highly approved of, that in 1786, his ma- 
jesty was pleased to confer on him the 
dignity of baronet. On the arrival of a 
successor Sir John embarked for England, 
with a good, but not a spendid fortune. On 
his arrival in England he took up his resi- 
dence at a mansion in Brompton, where he 
gave one or more good fétes under the 
guidance and patronage of the late Duchess 
of Gordon, who introduced him into the 
higher circles, into which perhaps, It 
would have been more to the advantage of 
his fortune if he had not entered. Aftera 
residence here of many years, he remov- 
ed toa more retired station, and attained 
a good old age esteemed by his friends 
and respected by all who knew his che 
racter. naan 

LIEUT.-GEN. WILLIAM PO oe? 

This respectable officer expired at his 
house in York-street, Portman-square, oe 
Tuesday, the 20th, at the advanced age ° 
81. This gentleman began his military © 
reer in 1757, as ensign in the —— 
then commanded by General Cornwal™, 
and was on service with Sir William Drape 
at the capture of Manilla. Soon —_, 
quitted the King’s service, and entered he 
that of the East India Company, where | 
had several opportunities of distinguisie 
himself, and received great encomiums ait 
the various generals and governors dis- 
whom he served. He was particularly ie 
tinguished by the fortunate capture herto 
hill fortress of Gualore, which had hithet 













, been deemed im 
fron I errors himself through life 
eS a ot d disin 
with that liberality, kindness, and cisin- 
terestedness which secured him the esteem 
ofall his brother officers. He was brother of 
the well-known Sir Home Popham, whom 
he survived only six months. 
sIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, K.C.B. 

sir George, whose untimely death we 
have already noticed, was a younger bro- 
ther of Lord Cawdor, and bred to the sea. 
Having served in the royal navy from 
his youth, he rose through the various 
ranks, until he or that a nee eat 

the Blue. is reputation always 
rod gh in the — ro his oe 
cers, both as an officer and a gentieman. 
oy the jaterest of his brother, Lord Cawdor, 
he was for some time member of parliament 
for Carmarthen, a station which eo nese y 
to make room for his nephew, the son o 
Lord Cawdor, on the latter’s coming of age. 
While in that capacity he generally voted 
with the opposition. We find the date of his 
first commission as post captain to a in 
1781, and as he died governor of Ports- 
moth in his 59th year, he might have at- 
tained that rank at the age of 20. He was 
promoted to a flag in 1801. 
COLONEL BYRON. 

This gentleman entered the army early as 
an ensign in the Guards, and having attain- 
ed the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and being 
in possession of a good fortune, he retired. 
From that period till he was far advanced 
in life, he mixed much in the political world, 
became an early member of the Whig Club, 
and continued therein till its dissolution. 
He was always closely attached to the party 

y 
of Mr. Fox, from which he did not retire 
until a advanced in life. He attained the 
age of 83. 
MRS. ANNE HUNTER. 

She was the daughter of Mr. Home, an 
eminent surgeon in the Savoy, and sister of 
Sir Everard Home, the celebrated surgeon. 
Her marriage with the late justly celebrated 
evar took place in 1771, and 

Y tim she had four daughters, two of 

Preheat 2 _ Mrs. fTanter had an 
ent for : 

of Queen Mary’s vets eg, gree rot In 

: ’ g of In 
ary Dreams, on the Death of an Indian 
Varrior, and various other poetical effu- 
Sions,will always be admired for their pathos. 
rs gar. in 1802, published in a small 
a wy after the death of her hus- 
lived worgRy “ei : <= house, and has 

ppy seclusion, accompa- 
ued by one of her daughters. 
, ADAM WALKER, ESQ. 

This self-taught genius expired at Rich- 
of ninety aon rennet the oat age 

r : was born near the lake 
Witandermere in the county of Westmor- 
dacto Hie father had a small woollen manu- 

"ry, and having a large family, he took 


. 
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him from school to work at his trade before 
he could read a chapter in the Bible. 

_ The boy had a mechanical turn, and 
was fond of drawing, and all the time he 
could spare from labour, he employed in 
drawing corn-mills, paper-mills, &e. &c. 
and even constructed models of them near 
his father’s dwelling, which surprized 
those who viewed them. He borrowed all 
the books he could, read them with avidity, 
and built himself a hut for shelter under a 
bush, where he read on a Sunday with- 
out interruption. He went on thus with 
success, until a schoolmaster at Lesd- 
ham, in Yorkshire, seeing his extraordi- 
nary talents, offered him an ushership 
under him, and this at the early age of 
fifteen. But here he had much to learn, 
and was often obliged to study over-night 
what he was to teach his pupils the next 
morning. After being three years in this 
situation, he was chosen writing-master in 
Macclesfield, where, after residing four 
years, he made himself master of mathe- 
matics by self-application. Here he after- 
wards embarked in trade, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

He then began public lectures, and first 
read lectures on astronomy at Manchester, 
where he met with so favourable a recep- 
tion, as to be enabled to establish an ex- 
tensive seminary there. This he afterwards 
relinquished for the purpose of travelling 
as a lecturer in natural philosophy. He 
visited many towns, and having become 
acquainted with the justly celebrated Dr. 
Priestley, was by that gentleman persuaded 
to try his fortune in London. He therefore 
began his lectures in the Haymarket in 
1778. Here he met with so great encou- 
ragement, that he took a house and settled. 

His celebrity induced Dr. Barnard, pro- 
vost of Eton college, to engage him to lec- 
ture in that school, an example which was 
followed by Westminster, Winchester, and 
other great schools. Mr. Walker was studi- 
ous, and his studies led him to invent many 
useful things. He proposed some plans for 
raising water, for pumping ships, for car- 
riages to go by wind: or steam ; the patent 
empyrical air-pump, the patent celestina 
-harpsichord, &c. but his great effort was 
the Eidouranion, or transparent orrery ; 
this was followed by the rotatory lights on 
the Island of Scilly ; a boat to work against 
the stream, another to clear the bottom of 
rivers, a weather gage to shew the quantity 
of rain, the strength of the wind, the 
height of the barometer, the heat and mois- 
ture of the air ; a mode of turning a river 
into a wet-dock, a reed-mill, &c. &c. 

Mr. Walker published the following 
works eo 


Lysis of Lectutes on Natura! Philosophy, 8vo. 
Hetinate of the Causes and Effects of unwbole- 
"Ga the ‘Causes and Effects of Smokey Chimneys . 


8vo. Tass 
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244 Original Poetry. 


Ideas suggested in an Excursion through Flan- 
ders in 1790. 

Remaiks made on a Tour to the Lakes of West- 
wnorland and Cuinberland, 1790, with a Sketch of 
the Police of France. 

A Treatise of Geography and’ the Use of the 
Gloves. 
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A System of Familiar Philosophy, i199 
He was also a omelet the Py 


losophical Transactions ; to Young’s Ay. Whic 
nals of Agriculture, and to various Ma. los 
gazines. r 

the 
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CARTHAGE. 
PART I. 
N Libya‘s shore, half buried in the 
sand, 
The scattered ruins of old Carthage stand : 
They stand alone—no human dwellings 
round— 
No human footstep on the burning ground. 
Above a brilliant sun and cloudless sky, 
Behind—is spread the desert waste and dry, 
While full before majestic Ocean’s force 
Sweeps proudly on in one unvaried course, 
Here, over crumbling fragments as we 
tread, 
The soul recalls those days of glory fied, 
When, on this very spot, the busy feet 
Of eager thousands thronged the spacious 
street: 
When girt with stately towers the city rose, 
And from her triple wall defied her foes. 
Let not our rev’rence for Rome’s mighty 
name 
Detract unjustly from her rival’s fame ; 
But let us, in impartial mood, review 
That rival’s deeds, and pay the honour due. 
She, by her parent Tyre’s example taught, 


To raise her power upon her commerce 
sought; 

O’er unknown seas her fleets she dared to 
urge, 

Where yet, no pitchy keel had stained the 
surge ; 

Each distant coast her vent’rous sons ex- 
plored, 


In ev’ry bay her gallant barks were moored ‘ 

And, in the treasure of the world arrayed, 

Great Carthage reared on high her awful 
head. 

Dost thou enquire to what propitious God 

Her empire’s quick aggrandizement she 
owed ? 

Thou mayst discover in her history 

That Freedom was the fost’ring deity. 

W ithin her walls no despot sat enthroned ,— 

No wretched slave in hopeless bondage 
groaned: 

But Liberty’s impetuous spirit fired 

Each gen’rous breast, and patriot zeal 
inspired. 

Alas! no patriot zeal can mitigate 

Th’ impending horrors of relentless fate. 

As some tall ship, by fav’ring gales im- 
pelled, , 

— gentle seas a prosperous course hath 

ex, 

And when the seaman’s an 

cries 


The bills that rownd ber long-sought barbour 
Tse, 


xious gaze des- 


Strikes on some treach’rous rock th’ uncop. 
scious prow, 
And o’er her sides the whelming water 
flow: Ass 
Thus Carthage, year by year, beheld iy 
peace 
Her empire widen and her wealth increase ; 
Nor dreamt that destiny’s resistless whirl 
Soon from its base her giant power should 


hurl. 
Unhappy city ! with a fell delight Au 
The Roman hastes to crush thy growing vi 

might : ’ 


And, as the victim of the Indian snake 

Still vainly struggles from his grasp to break, 

Yet feels each tort’ring coil more closely } 
prest, 

Till the heart dies within its stifled nest: 

So thy fierce conflict with the ruthless foe T 

Shall but delay thy fated overthrow. 

Yet, though successless in that strife sub- H 
lime 

Its glory mocks th’ invidious power of time; 

And while the love of Freedom shall mai- 
tain 

Within the human breast its holy reign, 

The nations of the earth shall mourn thy ] 
doow, 

And gaze with rev’rence on x — tomb. ’ 





25th October, 1821. 
a ee 
TO EVENING. 


From Moscuvs, Ipy.t. VII. 


Aut hail! lov’d Eve! whose golden light 
Becomes the radiant queen of love ; 
Bright, consecrated sign of night, 
When it o’erspreads the vault above. 


As much as silver Cynthia’s beams 
Excel thy less effulgent ray, 

So much thy splendour far outgleams 
The stars which gild the azure way- 


Then in the moon’s pale lustre’s place 
That now in haste forsakes the sky, 

Do thou illume with milder grace 
The path to where my pleasures lie. 


Unarm’d with Rapine’s hateful power, 
I would not take another’s right; 

Nor force the rich man’s massy door, 
Nor stop the Traveller in his flight. 


But Love, the holder of the dart _ 
Dipt in the fount of bliss and paid, 
Compels my wounded thrilling heart 
To,seek the maid I love again 
Frep. Hopsins- 


Aberford, Aug. 15th 1820. yr apif 
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epITAPH ON BUONAPARTE, 


j nthusiast for the lights of phi- 
poe in human affairs, had hoped 
;, might have been inscribed on the tomb of 
the First Consul ; followed by an Ad- 
dress to the Senate, on his return from 
two campaigns, at the instant that the 
nineteenth century entered into its teens. 


BY JOS. 





- 





A Fir in his youth, 
Assembling all the models of Antiquity in 
' The Temple of his august mind : 
He flew on the wings of the wind, 
A meteor of death in war, 
Nations withered beneath his path. 


He took Philosophy by the hand, 
And harnessing Monarchs to his chariot ; 
His valour acquired him that renown 
Which rais'd him by even steps, tothe 

Throne of the Empire of Peace. 


Assuming Philanthropy for his motto, 
He presented the scabbard to all people ; 
Held the scales of Justice, 
And the truncheon of Mars, 
Tostrengthen his voice, became the organ 
of the general will : 
He inquired into the authorities by which 
each Government held the reins ; 
Calm'd the bosom of the Ocean, blushing 
for the Crimes of its Sons, 
And legislating for the coasts of more 
distant Climes, and the Colonies, 
His finger pointed to the page of Humanity. 
Protector of the Republic of Letters, 
‘Twas then, that the few embers kept alive, 
since the Socratic and Ciceronean periods 
Burst into a flame, under the 
Tree of Liberty. 


Greater than Epaminondas, 
Who gave to the Commonwealth, Freedom 
and Empire, 
Military Discipline, Civil and 
__ Domestic Policy ; 
All which, by losing him, they lost. 
_ BUONAPARTE 
Built his house upon a rock, 
Where the Chieftains ofthe Gauls, presiding 
in the counsel of Sages, 
Gathered from the East and from the West, 
(now he is no more) 
k to exercise their functions, in 
Simplicity and Truth. 


Thus the Sons of Heroes, listening to the 
——— of the Bards, are conducting 
ugh the lights of our time, his spirit, 
to the shades of Immortality. 


a 


AN ADDRESS TO THE SENATE. 
THE — stone of this monument was 
rb God of Hosts ; 
you might have achiey’d it——— 


Epitaph on Buonaparte. 
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For shame, Senators : 

Who will answer to Heaven, for the blood of 

Ten millions of victims, spread o’er the 
fields of 

Science, and the Cradle of the Arts ? 

Where was the barrier, which the 

Courage of your fathers would have 

Opposed to His ambition ? 

Had you not read the lesson of experience? 

That Death wandered as a phantom over 
his fiery soul ; 

His heart was as the rock of the desert, 

And his thoughts were dark. 

The mighty Chief, roll’d into his haughty 

self, ’ 

Saw his matchless foe ; 

But on the other side of the stream, 

Turn’d his face the other way, 

And in the fullness of his wrath, 

Hunted down the savages, 

In their barbarous climes ; 

Till, in the zenith of his power, 

The season, mutinied ; and 

The summits of the mountains were 

Scatter’d where his legions were encamp’d. 


Bending his mournful thoughts, over tle 
Tombs of his warriors, 
He retired to his faithful city, 
Vaunting the rivers of blood there were yet 
to spill, 
And promising future victories, in fields of 
renown. 
Disgrace, Senators : 
Was Ambition your God, 
Or were you longer imbecile? 


Yes ; under the sanction of your counsels 
He re-sought the banks of the Rhine, 
With his spear in the stream, 

He sent forth the voice of war : 
Striding from wing to wing, 
Cloth’d in the passing clouds. 

But his lustre had vanished, and 
Steel pour’d no more its gleam upon steel : 
His hair whitened as the bosom of winter, 
And friends were but shadows, 

Which pass’d away with the mist. 

The sun broke forth, and slow rose the 
Blue columns, against the glittering hill. 

Where were the mighty kings ? 

Not in the stream, or in the wood ; 

Hoarse was the clang of arms, 

And the howling wolves of the forest, 

He had rous’d, came down, 

In following the eastern wind, 

As the artillery of Heaven to confound — 
That mortal enemy of his glory, his ambition, 
Which the Senate, like a weak woman, 
Had cherish’d in its bosom. 


And the youth of our days, 
Designed for the great purposes of Nature, 
Were exposed to wither by the blast, and - 
Driven as chaff before the wind, 
Down the great rivers of Germania 
Into the oeean—were swallowed up. 


i. 
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THE WARRIORS OF NAPLES. 
BY E. HANDSCOMB. 
Tue Demon of Battle again is unfurling 
O’er Europe the red flag of death-breath- 
ing war ; 
E’en now in the sky its broad foldings are 
curling, 
And shedding amaze like a comet from far. 
Nolonger Parthenope* slumbers in langour, 
But fiercely her sons she arouses to 
arms : 
Their hearts sally high to the glorious clan- 
ur 
Of wishin, resounding terrific alarms, 
The spirit of heroes, immortal in story, 
Whom Fame on the walls of her temple 
engraves, 
Now burns in their bosoms, and prompts 
them to glory ; 
They feel they are men, and they scorn 
to be slaves. 
Round Freedom’s bright standard they 
cheerful assemble, 


The war-music sounds thro’ the tremu- 
lous air ; 





* Naples, anciently so called. 






[April | 
Loud neighs the bold steed; whi 
gaily tremble, ve 
And —_ tender lover now parts With his 
air. 
And haply some 
splendour, 
Thus speaks to the maiden who Tules his 
fond heart, 
While round him she flings her white arm 
soft and tender, ; 
And weeping, impassion’d forbids tp 
depart : 
“ Oh, stay thy sweet tears, gentle lady! 
from flowing, 
And far from thy breast quickly banish 
all woes! 
Where Liberty calls him thy lover is going, 
To fight with fell tyrants, and save thee 
from foes. 
Then cease, gentle lady! with laurels of 
glory 
I'll crown thy bright head, when I see 
thee again ; 
Or else I shall fall in the battle all gory, 
And rest with the dead in the field ofthe 
slain!” 
Ampthill. 


youth clad in beautify 
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Of Literary Curiosities and Remarkable Facts. 
a 


LAW, NEWTON and BEHMEN,. 
HE celebrated Law, in his appeal, 
p. 314, traces the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton to the works of Jacob 
Behmen. “ The illustrious Sir Isaac 
Newton,” says he, “ when he wrote his 
Principia, and published to the world, 
his great doctrine of attraction, and 
those laws of nature by which the pla- 
nets began and continue to move in 
their orbits, could have told the world, 
that the-true and infallible ground of 
what he there advanced, was to be 
found in Behmen’s Teutonic Theoso- 
phus, in his THREE FIRST PROPER- 
TIES OF ETERNAL NATURE. He could 
have told them that he had been a dili- 
gent reader of that wonderful author, 
that he had made large extracts out of 
him, and could have referred to him 
for the ground of what he had observed 
of the number Seven. Now why did 
not this great man do thus? Doubtless 
he well knew that prejudice and par- 
tiality had such power over many peo- 
le’s judgments, that doctrines would 
e suspected by some as dangerous, 
and considered by others as false and 
wicked, had he made any references to 
an author, that was only called an en- 

thusiast.”” 


Among Newton’s MSS, in the posses. 


sion of Lord Portsmouth, are31 sheets of 
Flammell’s Hieroglyphic Figures on 
the Philosopher’s Stone ; 40 half sheets 
folio of Behmen's Procestus Mysteria 
Magni; 37 and 25 half sheets in folio, 
on the Host of Heaven and the Sane- 
tuary ; and 25 half sheets on the Work- 
ing of the Mystery of Inquity. 
A correspondent in the Gentleman s 
Magazine for 1782, gives @ arune 
proof of this statement, from a letter 0 
Mr. Law, which he wrote for the sa 
tisfaction of a friend. “ When oa 
Isaac Newton died, there were _ 
among his papers large extracts out 
Jacob Behmen’s works, written wit 
his own hand. This I have from 4 
doubted authority ;* as also that int nt 
former part of his life, he was led into 
a search of the philosopher's tincture 
from the same author. My organi 
are names well known, and of er 
esteem with you. It is evidently cc. 
that all that’ Sir Isaac has said - mt 
universality, nature, and effects © : 
traction and of the three first laws 
nature, was not only said but wena 
in its deepest ground, by Jacob Behme, 





" * Vide the list published in the age 
Magazine ; also Hutton’s Dictionary, 
Newton. 


ja 














- f Eternal 
1h first properties o rma 
ooconegect fom thence or. are 
derived into ‘this temporal out-birth. 
This, added to the information above, is, 
i think, a sufficient warrant for my hav- 
ing said, that Sir Isaac could have refer- 
red to Behmen for the true ground, &c. 
From the authority above, I can assure 
vou, that Sir Isaac was formerly so deep 
in Jacob Behmen, that he, together 
with one Dr. Newton, his relation, set 
up furnaces, and were for several 
months at work in quest of the Tinc- 
ture, purely from what they conceived 
from him. It is no wonder then that 
attraction, with its two inseparable pro- 
perties, which make in Jacob Behmen 
the first three properties of Eternal Na- 
ture, should come to the grand founda- 
tion of the Newtonian Philosopy. It 
is my conjecture, that Sir Isaac de- 
clared so openly at first his total igno- 
rance of the same cause of attraction, 
to prevent all suspicion of his having 
been led into it from Behmen’s doc- 
trine. It is plain he knew the deep 
ground which Behmen had given of it. 
Ne one, from Behmen, can know an 
thing of the tincture, or the means an 
sibility of coming at it, without 
‘nowing and believing, as Behmen 
does, the ground of universal attrac- 
tim: and therefore Sir Isaac’s silence 
and ignorance of this ground must 
have been affected, and for certain rea- 
sons Which can only be guessed at.”** 
HOT CROSS BUNS. 

The custom of crying these buns in 
London, and in many parts of England, 
on Good Friday, is thought to have 
had its origin anterior to the solemn 
day of which this is kept in comme- 





* We give place to the above, but having 
been led in consequence to consult the 
works of Behmen, we can discover but faint 
glimpses of the Keplerian or Newtonian 
physics! ~The poor enthusiast talks re- 
peatedly about the attraction of the central 
Sul, and of his virtue being interchanged 
With the planets; but this he does as much 
in @spiritual as in a material sense, for his 
Writings are a most contemptible jumble of 
Pane SL divination, magic, and mystical 

vinity, If Newton gleaned any know- 

from such a chaos, he must have had 
mere trouble than in searching into the 
more intelligible volumes of nature. Every 
the d proves, however, that Newton was 
‘- he < ve studies which dis- 
me. But he was the great ge- 
ae Stood between two epochs, and 
ah imself the morning star of true philo- 
y: EDITOR. 
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moration. But the Greeks were ac- 
customed to present to the Gods a kind 
of rey my purchased at the 
gate of the temples. One species is 
said to have been called by thim\déun, 
which Hesychius describes as a kind of 
cake with horns, and another ancient 
author describes its composition to be 
of fine flour and honey. Jeremiah 
notices this kind of offering, when 
speaking of the Jewish women falling 
into idolatory in Egypt. Formerly a 
cake was much in request on this day, 
called water-cakes, composed of .water 
and flour only, but to compensate for 
the want of flavour, the tops of the 
cakes were smeared with turmeric, 
which made them of a fine yellow co- 
lour. These have given way to the 
sweet cross-buns. 
AMERICAN SPIDER. 

There exists in America an enormous 
spider, whose size (the body alone be- 
ing an inch and a half long,) enables it 
to attack even small birds. M. Moreau 
de Ionnes has furnished a memoir on 
its manners, as observed by him at 
Martinique. It spins no web, but 
ledges in the crevices of the rocks, and 
throws itself with main force upon its 
prey ; it kills humming-birds, fly-birds, 
and small lizards, taking special careto 
seize them by the nape of the neck, 
knowing that they may thus be killed 
with the greatest ease. Its strong jaws 
seem to infuse a poison into the wounds 
which they inflict, for such wounds are 
considered much more dangerous than 
they would be by their depth alone. 
It envelopes its eggs, to the number of 
from 1800 to 2000 in a ball of white 
silk, and this fecundity, joined to its 
tenacity of life, would soon cause the 
island to be overrun with it, had it not 
active and innumerable enemies in the 
red ants, which destroy the greater part 
of the young spiders. 

SA4RACENS AND MAUGREBINS. 

Saracens, says M. Langlés, is the 
vulgar Arabic plural chargyn. The 
Greek writers attempted to express the 
word by Zapaxu, and hence the Latins 
mate Saraceni. In Arabic, chargyn 
signifies orientals, and is op to 
maghrebyn, which signifies occidentals, 
a name given to the Mahomedan inha- 
bitants of Africa. 


ENIGMA. 
- Form’d long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employ’d while athers sleep, 
- Jam what few would give away, 


~~ And no one wish to keep. 
, SOUR 
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SOUR KROUT. 

The Germans frequently present at 
table cabbage shred fine, exposed to a 
slight degree of fermentation, salted, 
aa boiled with some pepper kernels 
and some bacon; this they call sour 
krout : it keeps well, and is useful at sea 
as an antiscorbutic. Itseems to have 
been introduced into this country by 
William the conqueror, who granted 
to his cook Tezelin, the manor of Ad- 
dington, for making a mess called 
gerout, and bringing it to the king’s 
table. 

ROYAL DISPUTATION. 

King James VI. after an absence of 
fourteen years in England, resolved to 
visit his native country of Scotland. 
Being arrived in Edinburgh, he was 
willing, it seems, to shew his great 
dexterity and learning; to which 
end he intended to have a_philoso- 
phical disputation in the college of 
Edinburgh: but by lis great applica- 
tion to public affairs, could not accom- 
“wpe his design in that city: wherefore 

e commanded the professors of the 
said college to attend him at his castle 
of Stirling. on the 29th of July follow- 
ing, for that purpose: whither James, 
with the flower of his nobility, and 
many of the most learned men, both of 
Scotland and England repaired, and, 
in the royal chapel, the disputation 
began about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The subjects to be controverted 
were those which were thought would 
be most agreeable and entertaining to 
the King and the illustrious assembly. 

The first thesis was, that sheriffs, 
and other inferior magistrates, ought 
not to be hereditary. 

This was opposed by a variety of 
arguinents brought by the opponeat, 
wherewith the king was so well pleased, 
that after divers reasons given by him 
in thereof, and hearing the re- 
spondent’s answers, he turned to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who stood behind 
hischaiz, (at that time hereditary sheriff 
of Clydesdale) and said, “ James, you 
see your cause is lost, and all that can 
be said for it clearly answered and re- 
futed.”” 


The second thesi 
PP ec ens esis was, on the nature 

The eo to this was so Very 
great, that the respondent produced 
numerous arguments from Aristotle in 
support of his thesis ; which occasioned 
the King to say, “ these men know the 


mind of Aristotle as w j 
himself when alire.”’ i Fae = ” 


‘man of 


a [Apri 
e third thesis was concerning 
origin of fountains or springs, te 

The King was so well ples 

: P with 
this controversy, that although thre 
quarters of an hour, the time allotted 
for the disputation, were expired, hp 
caused them to proceed, sometime 
es for and against both respon. 
dent and opponent, seldom letting a 
argument on either side pass without 
proper remarks. 

The disputations being over, the 
King withdrew to supper ; after which, 
he sent for the disputants, whose names 
were John Adamson, James Fairlie, 
Patrick Sands, Andrew Young, James 
Reid, and William King, before whom 
he learnedly discoursed on their several 
names: and said, “ these gentlemen, 
by their names, were destined for the 
acts they had in hand this day:” and 
proceeded as followeth. 

*¢ Adam was father of all, and Adan’s 
son had the first part of this act; the 
defender is justly called Fairlie (won- 
der;) his thesis had some fair lies in 
it, and he sustained them very fairly, 
and with many fair lies given to the 
oppugners. 

“ And why should not Mr. Sands be 
the first to enter the sands? But now | 
clearly see, that all sands are not barren, 
for certainly he hath shewn a fertile 
wit. 

“ Mr. Young is very old in Aristotle: 
Mr. Reid need not be red with blushing 
for his acting this day; Mr. King dis- 
puted very ‘ingly, and of a kingly pur- 
pose, concerning the royal supremacy 
of reason above anger, and all passions. 
Adding, “ I am so well pleased with 
this day’s exercise, that I will be got 
father to the college of Edinburgh, an¢ 
have it called the college of King James: 
for, after its founding, it stopped oa 
dry years in my minority. orc 
came toknowledge, I held my hand tot, 
and caused it to be established: an 
although I see many look upon it wit 
an evil eye, yet I will have them ioe 
that having given it my name, I 
espoused its quarrel; and at a prope 
time will give it a royal godbarn-g 
to enlarge its revenues.” ea 

The king being told, that theres aa 
one in company his Majesty had 
no notice of, namely, Henry C 
principal of the College, who thot = 
t learning, yet, by bis 


nate bashfulness, was rendered . 
speak in such an august assem Lhe 
James answered, his name agrees iain 
with his nature; for eharters ee b 

















~~ thi t put 
ter, yet say nothing ; yet pu 

meh re ino men’s mouths.” 

~ The King, having signified, that he 


would be pleased to see his remarks on 


the professor’s names versified, it was 

accordingly done as follows :— 

As Adam was the first man whence all be- 
ginning tak ; ; 

$0 Adam's son was president, and first man 
in this act. ’ ' 

The thesis Fairlie did defend, which though 
they lies contain, 

yet were fairlies, and he the same right 
fairlie did maintain : 

The field first enter’d master Sands, and 
there he made me see, 

That not all sands are barren lands, but 
that some fertile be ; 

Then master Young, most subtilie the thesis 
did impugne, : 

And kythed old in Aristotle, although his 
name was Young. 

To him succeeded master Reid, who, tho’ 
Reid be his name, 

Needs neither for his dispute blush, nor of 
his speech think shame. 

Last entered master King the lists, and dis- 
pute like a king, 

How reason reigning like a Queen, should 
anger under bring. 

To their deserved praise have I thus play’d 
upon their names, 

And will their college hence be called, the 
college of King James. 
ABYSSINIAN SACRAMENT. 

The Abyssinian priests have a sin- 
gular way of administering the sacra- 
ment, which is thus described in 
Tearce’s narrative. Any person who 
wishes to receive the holy elements, has 
only to go to the church and wait until 
the proper time; when they begin, the 
people stand in ranks, the greater sort 
first. The communicants go in order 
toward the two priests, who stand be- 
fore the altar in the middle of the 
church, drest in their saered cloaths. 
One holds a cross and a book, the other 
adish and a spoon. The communicant 
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first bows to the ground, then arises 
and kisses the cross thrice, while the 
priest who holds it reads aloud; he 
next opens his mouth, and the other 
priest puts in with a spoon two mouth- 
fuls of plum-pudding, after which he 
bows, runs out of the church, holding 
his hand to his mouth, and will neither 
spit nor speak until sunset. The dried 
pes are understood to represent the 
lood, and the paste the body of Christ. 
ENIGMA. 
I derive my support from the burdens I 
bear ; 
I bestow my support on the burden’d with 
care ; 
Though stouter than most men, at times I 
contrive 
Into a quart-bottle to enter alive. 
MATHEMATICIANS, 

It is an error fatal to the progress of 
philosophy to imaginethat a mathema- 
tician is necessarily a philosopher. It 
may happen that a clear-headed rea- 
soner and philosopher may also be an 
able working mathematician, or vice 
versd ; but the chances are against the 
union of the two powers, because the 
faculties and practices which produce 
either are separate and different, A 
mathematician is in fact in relation toa 
philosopher—just what a working car- 
penter is to an architect; or a prac- 
tising lawyer to a legislator. 

CHARLES (the FIRST. 

The sheet which received the head 
of Charles I. after his decapitation, is 
carefully preserved along with the 
communion plate in the church of Ash- 
burnham, in Sussex; the blvod with 
which it has been almost entirely co- 
vered, now appears nearly black. The 
watch of the unfortunate monarch is 
also deposited with the linen, the move- 
ments of which are still perfect. These 
relics came into the possession of Lord 
Ashburnham, immediately after the 
death of the king. : 
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ee of DISCOVERY and CIRCUM- 
i ae performed in 1818, 
> and 1820, by the FRENCH 


CORVETTE URANI 
thine. A, CAPT. FREY 


LOUIS de Freycinet, captain 
me ey a frigate, to whom the king 
ean the command of the Urania, 
mo ~ ® voyage of discovery in the 


returned to H 
I3th of November last. avre on the 


incipal object of this voyage 


b € princi 
ONTHLY MaG. No 352. 


was to make observations on the figure 
of the earth, and the intensity of the 
magnetic influence in the southern 
hemisphere : but having to traverse a 
great extent of sea, M. de Freycinet 
was also to take advantage of all occa- 
sions which might offer to him to aug- 
ment the collections of natural history, 
and add new documents in hydrography 
to those which are already in the Royal 

Marine depét. 
The Urania was fitted out at Tou- 
2H lon 
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lon in the early part of 1817, and fur- 
nished with every article necessary for 
along voyage; she received a picked 
crew, and her officers were —— 
ed by the extent of their knowledge. 

A numerous collection of the best in- 
struments for natural science and nau- 
tical astronomy were put on board, to 
be used in the experiments and obser- 
vations which were the essential objects 
of the voyage. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences 
drew up, for M. de Freycinet, notes 
necessary to guide l:im in his researches 
into general physics, natural history, 
geology, mineralogy, &c. 

After long delays, occasioned by the 
difficulty of getting on board different 
objects necessary for the undertaking, 
the Urania set sail on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1S17. 

Contrary winds obliged them to put 
into Gibraltar en the llth of October, 
and she did not arrive at Santa Cruz, in 
the island of Teneriffe, before the 22nd 
of the same month. 

This port would have been acommo- 
dious place for making observations of 
various kinds, but the necessity of first 
submitting to a long quarantine, deter- 
mined M. de Freycinet to stop only for 
six days; and on the 28th of October 
he sailed for the Brazils. 

On the 6th day of December Cape 
Frio was observed, and its geographi- 
cal position verified. The Urania 
entered Rio de Janciro the same night, 
where she remained until the 29th of 
January. 

This stay of nearly two months was 
not so usefully employed as M. de Frey- 
cinet wished. Some ditiiculties at first 
opposed themselves to the establish- 
ment of an observatory on shore. The 
bad weather, too, obstructed the astro- 
nomical observations; but those on 
magnetism, and the oscillations of the 
pendulum, were made with the greatest 
care; and at the same time the nu- 
merous specimens of natural history 
and drawings of all kinds commenced 
the valuable collectious which were to 
be the fruits of the expedition. 

The passage from Rio Janeiro to the 
Cape of Good Hope was marked by a 
melaucholy event, which deprived M. 
de Freycinet of one of his ablest col- 
leagues. M. Laborde, an officer of dis- 
tinguished merit, an accurate observer, 
agood draughtsman, and who joined 
to these excellent qualities a charac- 
ter the most sociable, died in the flower 
of his ar C 


The Urania remained in T 


from the 7th of March till ee ¥ 
April ; and from thence she Sailed to 


Port Louis, in the Isle of Fray, 
they arrived on the 5th of Ma 
M. de Freycinet praises 


[April , 


Ce, where 
ys 


rticularly 
the reception which he snot with dui 


these two stoppages from Lord C, §. 
merset, the Governor of the Cape: and 
from Mr. G. Smith, chief judge and 


5th of 


commissioner of justice at Port Louis 
from whom he received the greates 
facilities, as well for the establishment 
of his observatory on shore, as for the 
advancement of every thing which 
could contribute to the success of his 


mission, 
Port Louis, placed nearly 


in the 


same latitude as Rio de Janeiro, and at 

a distance of more than 100 degrees in 

longitude, was favourably situated for 

observations a the pendulum, 
e 


Those were mat 


in detail. as well as 


experiments, the objects of which were 
to enlarge the study of magnetism and 


of meteorology. 


A very considerable damage, which 
had torn off the copper sheathing of the 
Urania, did not allow them to put to 
sea until the 16th of July. The cor- 
vette stopped only some days at the Isle 
of Bourbon to take in provisions, and 
then directed her course towards the 
coast of New Holland, the northern 
extremity of which was seen on the 


llth of September, 1818. 


The Urania coasted along at a mo- 
derate distance ; and having fallen m 
with Endracht’s Land, she followed it 
until she arrived at the entrance of Sea 
Dog's Bay, from whence, after a short 


stay, she sailed, on the 13th 


of Sep- 


tember, to the anchorage before the 


peninsula of Peron. 


An observatory was at first establish- 
ed on shore, and then they were em 
ployed in procuring, by means of dis- 
tillation, water fit to be drank. Two 
stills had heen shipped at Toulon for 
this purpose. Numerous defects, which 
it may probably be easy to remedy 1 


other vessels, rendered almost 


null the 


products of the apparatus placed ot 


oard the corvette; but that w 


hich was 


put up on shore gave, in = 
abundance, water pleasant to ‘ vay 
and in which they could discover 


noxious quality. 
The Urania sailed on the 


September; the intention of 


26th of 
M. de 


Freycinet being to sail for, T imor, - 
order to ascertain some points re 
of _ 

re 


ing its geographical positions, 












— 


—s os &-= 3 


js21.] 
doubts. He consequently 

. he Isles of Dorre and Ber- 
cailed near t i 
nier, which he coasted along at a goot 
distance to the eastward, and in shal- 
low water; when the corvette having 
ruck on a sand-bank, he was obliged 
to abandon — ome begun, and to 

f from the shore. 
This event had no disagreeable con- 
sequence; the time passed at the an- 
chorage on the bank was employed in 
exploring its figure and sounding ; and 
\, de Freycinet gave it the name of the 
k of Urania. 

" the 29th of October, 1820, the 
corvette cast anchor in the bay of Cou- 
pang, in the Island of Timor, after 
having coasted on the west side of the 
isles of Limas and Retti, which belong 
to that archipelago. 

The inhabitants of Coupang were 
then only busied in preparations for the 
war which the Dutch government was 
coing to make on the Rajah, Louis 
’Amanoebang. 

This circumstance rendered it diffi- 
cult to purchase the provisions neces- 
sary to victual the corvette; but it did 
not hinder the scientific operations, 
which were carried on with the greatest 
zeal, in spite of the excessive height of 
the temperature: at the observatory it 
stood, at times, at 133 degrees of Fah- 
renheit, whilst in the shade it was 
from 106 to 111. 

The Urania sailed from Coupang on 
the 23rd of October, 1818, very badly 
provisioned, and with several men 
attacked with dysentery. Calms and 
contrary currents detained them a long 
time between ‘Timor and Ombay. This 
was taken advantage of to visit the vil- 
lage of Biteca: it is situated on the 
south coast of the latter of these islands ; 
has been, till now, little frequented by 
Europeans, and it is peopled by a war- 
like and ferocious-race, some of whom 
are anthrepophagites. 

Meanwhile, the number of dysen- 
erie patients increased on board the 
corvette, and all the skill of M. Quoy, 
the surgeon, was not sufficient to over- 
tome the influence of a devouring 
climate, _. The harbour of Coupang 
had furnished them with but few re- 

‘iments; it became therefore neces- 
“ry to take a new station at Timor, 
z accordingly the Urania anchored 
ae ly, the chief place’ among the 

uguese establishments on the north 
Coast of that island. | 

re obliging reception was given 

expedition by Don Jose Pinto 
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Alcoforado d’Azevedo e Sousa; and 
the corvette was abundantly provi- 
Sioned, through his care, with every 
thing that she wanted. 

Theit stay here was only for five 

days, after which the Uranig bent her 
course still along the coast of Timor, in 
order to get through the Straits to the 
eastward of Vitters, by the channel 
that separates that isle from those of 
Kiffer and Roma. 
_ On the 29th of November they were 
in sight of Ceram and Ambvuyna, and 
stretching into the strait between the 
latter island and Bournu, they bent 
their course towards the isle Gasse, 
which they doubled to the eastward at a 
small distance, during a violent storm. 
A great number of isles were observed, 
among which the most remarkable 
are those of Damoner, Gilolo, and 
Guébé. 

In this passage the Urania fell in with 
several armed canoes belonging to the 
Kimalaha of Guébé. This prince came 
on board, and passed an entire day 
with them, durmg which his flotilla 
towed astern of the corvette. He fur- 
nished M. de Freycinet with various 
information respecting his country and 
his maritime expeditions, and made 
the strongest endeavours to induce him 
to stop at his island, where he assured 
him there was an excellent harbour, a 
commodious watering-place, and good 
refreshments. This proposition not 
being accepted, he assured him he 
would come with his brothers to Wai- 
gion, and pay hima new visit. 

It was to the Isle Guébé that M. de 
Pavre was sent formerly by M. de 
Coétiva, to take drawings of the nut- 
meg-trees which have since multiplied 
so much in the Indian and American 
colonies. The Guébéans recollected 
that circumstance very well, of which 


they were themselves the first to speak ; 


and M. de Freycinet attributes to their 
former relations with the French, the 
very particular amity which they testi- 
fied towards him. 

A pretty fresh breeze put an end 
to these amicable communications. 
The Urania, continuing her track, 
passed, on the 12th of December, the 
strait which separates the isle of Mon- 
dox from Guébé, and stretched to the 
eastward; she ran some risk in the 
strait formed by the isles of Rouih and 
of Balabalak, and by the Wyag islands, 
where, during a calm, violent currents 
set upon shallows: but she was for- 
tunately able to keep her a 
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and to wait for such winds as permitted 
her to keep her way, until she had got 
clear of that perilous situation. 

She cast anchor on the 16th of De- 
cember, at the Isle of Rawak, after 
having at_a short distance coasted along 
the nortlien side of Waigion. 

An observatory was established on 
shore, and its position, in latitude only 
1} minute south, was the most favour- 
able for experiments with the pendulum 
which they could get under the equator. 
The period of this stay was employed 
in researches respecting geography and 
natural history. 

Two or three days before they sailed, 
they heard, ona sudden, the martial 
music of tom-toms, kettle-drums, &c. 
Some moments after there appeared, at 
the large point of the island, the fleet 
of the Kimalaha of Guébé, who, faith- 
ful to his promise, had come to pay the 
visit he had before announced. This 
little squadron presented a spectacle at 
once imposing and whimsical. The 
Guébéan prince was accompanied by his 
brothers and sons, to the number of 
eight; all, like himself, of good mien, 
and remarkable for their intelligence. 
They remained on board until the mo- 
ment of the corvette’s departure; they 
gave, as presents to M. de Freycinet, 
various curiosities of their country, 
and, among others, hats made of straw 
interwovenjwith tale, worked with ad- 
mirable art. 

Having sailed from Rawak on the 
Sth of January, 1819, the Urania 
stretched towards the Ayon Isles, which 
they saw on the 6th and 8th of the same 
month. 

The dysentery continued still to tor- 
ment the crew ; it was not long before 
it was joined to fevers, one of the first 
victims of which was M. Labiche, the 
second lieutenant, an officer of great 
merit, and of the most amiable disposi- 
tion. This was the second loss of the 
kind during the voyage, and it was 
keenly felt. 

_ After having visited several of the 
Caroline Isles, which are not pointed 
out on the maps, and having received 
throughout the most friendly reception 


from the islanders, M, de Freycinet 


arrived, on the 17th of May, in sight 


of the Isle of Guam. and cast anchor 
on the night of the same day in the 
roalstead of Humata. This delay, and 
that which the corvette made at Port 
San Louis in the same island, restored 
health to the crew. thanks to the ge- 
merous cagerness with which the go- 
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vernor, Don Jose de Medini 7” 
da, anticipated all the oe 
expedition, by procuring them 
ments and comforts of al] kinds, 

M. de Freycinet appears to have ¢9} 
lected, respecting the people of the Ma. 
rianne Islands, information more ¢. 
tensive than that with which preceding 
voyagers have enriched their account, 
He gives various details respect 
their manners, language and laws, x 
well as that singular government of 
which much has heen said, and ix 
which the women act an important 
part. He communicates to us interes. 
ing notions respecting the arts which 
they practise, respecting their money, 
which is established on principles a 
solutely different from ours, and re. 
specting their architecture, of which 
he still saw numerous ruins at Tinian, 

Two months were employed in mak- 
ing these researches; and at the same 
time they were occupied with those 
observations and experiments which 
formed the principal object of the ex- 
pedition. M. de Medinillo had, during 
all this time, the kindness to provide 
the corvette abundantly with fresh 
provisions, to which he added provi- 
sions fer the voyage, and for which he 
afterwards refused to accept any reim- 
bursement. 

The course of the Urania, from Guam 
to the Sandwich Islands, presents no- 
thing remarkable. On the Sth of Au- 
gust, 1819, she made the island of 
Owhyhee, and anchored in the bay of 
Harahona in three days after. 

Tamahama, king of the Sandwich 
Isles, was dead; his palace had been 
reduced to ashes, and almost all the 
hogs on the island had been slaughtered 
on account of his obsequies, accordi 
to the custom of the country, 
was a real disappointment in the re 
victualling of the corvette. 

Uno Rio, the eldest son and succes 
sor of Tamahama, enjoyed at that time 
but a badly established authority. The 
chiefs, compelled to submit to the arms 
of his father, raising extraordinary 
pretensions, caused him to dread - 
approaching war. He came with his 
wives and a numerous suite oD he 
the Urania, on the occasion of wt 
baptism of one of the principal chiels 
of the island. That ceremony 4 
performed with much poe 3 
Abbé Quelen, chaplain of the vesse- 

The Sandwich Islands were, like ‘ 
Marianne, the object of the assiduot 


researches of M. de Freycinet and ot 
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the officers under his command. Nu- 
rous observations were made in 
the magnetic equator and its 
nflexions, in the Great Ocean. 

On the 30th of August the Urania 
giled fur Port Jackson, passing through 
the islands of the Austral Polynesia. 
By taking this track, the position of the 
dangerous isles of Byron was rectified, 
aswell as that of the Island of Pyletant, 
the most southerly of the Friendly Is- 
jands, and also that of Howe Island. 
4 new island surrounded by dangerous 
reefs, was discovered to the east of 
Tonga, which M. de Freycinet named 
Rose Island. 

The Urania anchored in Port Jack- 
son on the 18th of November, 1819; 
she remained there till the 25th of De- 
cember, and this interval was employed 
as at all the preceding stoppages, in 
scientific inquiries. M. de Freycinet 
speaks in this respect with gratitude 
for the assistance afforded to him by 
Gen. Macquarie, the governor of the 
colony. 

On quitting Port Jackson, the course 
of the corvette was shaped to pass 
between Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Zealand. On the 7th of January, 1820, 
the southern extremity of the latter 
islands was doubled in sight of Camp- 
bell’s Island. From that moment until 
nearing the coast of Terra del Fuego 
the winds were constantly favourable. 
The Urania reached 59 degrees of south 
latitude, and she found floating ice in 
the 54th degree. 

On the Sth of February the coast of 
Terra del Fuego was seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Desolation; the sea- 
son was as frightful as the adjoining 
shores. _In the impossibility of reach- 
ing Christmas Harbour, it became ne- 
cessary to make for the Bay of Gvod 
Success, in the straitsof Lemaire; but 
scarcely had the anchor dropped, when 
a furious storm caused the shi p to drive. 

here was not a moment to be lost in 
Cutting the cable and setting sail with 
all speed, to get out of the bay, and 
she skirted at a very short distance the 
rocks and breakers which lie upon its 
north point. 

This tempest lasted two days, and 

tove the vessel considerably to the 
northward, which determined M. de 
eds to bear up for the Falkland 
a ‘, In sight of which they arrived 
thet € lith of February, according to 
ing ee but the 13th accord- 

uropean time, they having 


clobe a day in circumnayigating the 
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The Urania was lost in consequence 
of striking on a sunken rock at the 
entrance of French Bay, in the Falk- 
land Islands, when they were taken off 
by an American whaler, and taken 
first to Rio Janeiro, and afterwards to 
Havre de Grace, where they arrived, 
with most of the collections made dur- 
ing the voyage. 

tailed accounts will make known 
all their labours, but the following is 
a rapid glance at them :— 

1, The observations on the pendulum, 

which formed one of the principal ob- 


jects of the voyage, have been made 


with the greatest care in every situation 
throughout the voyage. They were 
nine in number, viz. Rio Janeiro; the 
Cape of Good Hope ; Port Louis, in the 
Isle of France; the Island of Rawak ; 
the Island of Guam; the Island of 
Mowa, in the Sandwich Isles; Port 
Jackson: the Falkland Islands, and 
at Rio Janeiro. 

2. Each day during the voyage, two 
officers at least took by rotation, astro- — 
noiical observations to ascertain the 
situation of the vessel at sea, and on 
shore, the positions of the different 
observatories; to regulate the chrono- 
meters, &c. 

3. The magnetic phenomena were at 
the same time the. object of constant 
and multiplied study, as well at sea as 
in all the places at which they touched. 
They comprise observations on the 
magnetic declination and inclination ; 
on the intensity of both when tried by 
the horizontal needle, or the needle of 
inclination, and also on the hourly and 
periodical variations in the declination. 

4, Comparative observations on the 
temperature of the air, with that of the 
sea at its surface, were made every two 
hours during the whole course of the 
voyage. This considerable mass of 
results may be useful to determine the 
lines of equal heat on the terrestrial 
globe. 

5. More than sixty specimens of sea- 
water, taken in the seas which — tra- 
versed, were put into as many flasks, 
perfectly sealed up, in order to be 
analysed on their return, Each flask 
was labelled with the latitude and lon- 
gitude of the spot where the water wes 
drawn. 

6. A meteorogical journal, kept 
every hour during the whole voyage, 
will show in methodical order all the 
observations on the thermometer, the 
barometer, and the hydremeter, which 
they made both by sea and land. They 
will also show the indications of the 
prevailing 
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prevailing winds, and their degrees of 
force, the electrical and aérial pheno- 
mena, &c. 

7. The barometrical variations could 
not be preserved with precision except 
in the places which they touched at. 
The results of them have been consign- 
ed to a particular register. 

8. It was not possible to observe 
the tides and currents, except at a 
small number of points; but the data 
acquired at Rio Janeiro, at the Isle of 
France, at Rawak, and at Guam, are 
not without interest. 

Y. The number of charts formed dur- 
ing the voyage is about thirty. A part 
of them have already been completed ; 
but the whole of the materia!s col- 





lected on this subject, and cla 
great care, will give every 
sirable -for carrying on this publica. 

10. Notwithstandin 
the Falkland Island 
the loss of eighteen cases of spte 
of natural history, there remain sj 
These contain a 
number of specimens of the three king. 
doms of nature; and especially almos 
the whole of those which were collected 
at the Marianne Islands, 

11. The number of drawings made 
during the voyage, amount to several 
hundreds ; the greater part admirable 
for the beauty of the places they repre. 


g the Wreck at 
Sy Which cause 


about forty. 
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PROSPECTUS of an AGRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY in 
INDIA, dy DR, CAREY. 

N_ agricultural society in India, 

which it is the object of this pros- 

pectus to recommend, could not fail of 
producing the most beneficial results, 
both as it respects the peasantry,the land- 
holders, the Europeans who engage in 
its promotion, and the country at large. 
It would tend to enlarge the ideas of 
the peasantry, to dissipate their preju- 
dices, to call forth their latent ener. ies, 
aud to encourage their industry, and 
to promote their respectability and use- 
fulness in society. 

The draining of marshes, the culti- 
vation of large tracts of country, now 
not only useless, but the resort of sa- 
vage beasts, and the source of severe 
(liseases ; the improvement of stock ; 
the creation of a larger quantity of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, 
and of raw materials for manufactures: 
the gradual conquest of that indolence, 
which in Asiatics is almost become a 
second nature; and the introduction 
of habits of cleanliness, and a neat ar- 
rangement of domestic conveniences 
in the place of squalid wretchedness, 
neglect, and confusion, in a word. of 
industry and virtue in the room of idle- 
ness and vice, might all, by an associ- 
ation of this nature, in time become 
obviously important, even to the na- 
tives theinselves, 

Were an agrictltural society formed 
in India, its first ‘endeavours would be 
directed to the obtaining of informa- 
tion upon the almost innumerable sub- 
jects which present themselves: it 
would thereby gradually accumulate a 








stock of knowledge upon every subject 
connected with those enquiries, which 
when embodied, would comprise the 
total of the present ideas, the experi- 
ments, the general practice, and the 
proposed plans of a great number of 
Though most of the cul- 
miferous plants, which are of the first 
importance as articles of food, are able 
to bear almost equally the severe win- 
ters of the north and the burning heat 
of the torrid zone, yet the mode of cul- 
livation must be greatly varied to en- 
sure success in these different climates. 
It is also obvious, that many plants 
which furnish useful and valuable crops 
in one climate, cannot he cultivated in 
another except as articles of curiosity; 
hence that hia cal 
capable of being cultiva 
darts of tiedia,” and of forming rich 
fields, luxuriant ¢ 
and valuable forests of timber, 
ing the highest mountains 
deepest vallies, and overspre: S 
most extensive plains, though compo 
of soil, renders neces 
“may stimulate 
erations, far 


individuals, 


of plants and trees 
ed in different 


ardens and orchards, 


of every variety of s 
sary some plan which m 
and direct agricultural oy 
more extensive than those Ww! ; 
local establishment can possibly e™ 


rsued by 22 
ntroduction 
That there 
nts suited to 
dia. besides 
, no one wil 
nereasing @ 
and manufac- 
of the soil, for 


Another object to be put 
agricultural society is, thei 
of new and useful plants. 
are great numbers of pla 
the soil and climate of In 
those already cultivated, 
The great and i 
mand made by the arts 
tures upon the produce 


particular productions, is such 
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quire 8 variety of plants, suited to 


erery soil, an eaarente ae eo 
rops for all sorts of land; and it only 
: uires the united efforts of public 
ee ited men to bring these articles to 
re and encourage their cultivation. 

The improvement of implements of 
husbandry has occupied the attention 
of some of the first mechanics in Eu- 
rope, in countries where, previously to 
these improvements, the meanest im- 

lement far surpassed the best which is 
tobe found in India. This would na- 
tarally be an additional object of the 
ceiety now proposed. The Europe 
plough and the harrow, the scytlie and 
the sickle, the fork and the rake, with 
the cart to carry the produce of the soil 
to the farmer’s yard; and a great num- 
berof other desirable implements, must, 
it is true, be introduced by slow de- 
grees, and their utility clearly proved, 
soas to induce the indigent farmers of 
Hindoostan to discern their usefulness, 
and ultimately adopt them in practice. 
But that they might thus be introduced 
there can remain little doubt. 

No attempt to improve stock appears 
ever to have taken place in India, but 
every thing has been left to nature: 
there is, however, every reason to 
think, that the breed of horses, cows, 
sheep, goats, swine and every other 
weful animal, might be improved as 
electually as it has been in other coun- 
tries, were proper means employed to 
accomplish the end. The quantity of 
wilk in cows might undoubtedly be 
increased, the quality of wool might 
be improved, a stronger and more use- 
fulrace of cattle, both for draught and 
burden, might be gradually introduced, 
and, in short, every thing might be ex- 
pected from persevering attempts to 
inprove those animals which come 
under the. denomination of stock, whe- 
ther intended for labour, the dairy, or 
lor food. This, then, would form a 
Proper object to call forth the exertions 
of an agricultural society. 
ms indie object, which it is ex- 
rs ingly desirable to encourage, is, 
“a Of eae of waste lands into a 
bedi Ar sagaaning ed The quantity of 
. — ndia now lying uncultivated is 
easier ee almost to exceed belief; ex- 
mn. racts on the banks of the nu- 
“a prod are annually overflowed, 
van wan ittle except long and coarse 
voung a eaten by cattle when 
te « tender, and never attempted 

€ into hay, of to be turned 


loa - ( 
"Y useful account, that very small 
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part excepted which is emploved i 
thatching the houses of the aatives: 
During the rains these tracts are the 
haunt of wild buffaloes, which in the 
night come up from them and devour 
the crops of rice on the higher lands, 
and in the cold season wild hogs, tigers, 
and other noxious animals unite, with 
the buffaloes in occupying these per- 
nicious wastes. The securing these 
from inundation by embankments, orb 
other methods, is an object of the first 
importance, as it respects the security 
and healthfulness of the country; and 
the increase of good meadows, or valu- 
able arable land, would add greatly to 
its prosperity. The same observations 
will apply to the vast tracts which are 
now wholly overrun with wood; and 
which being entirely neglected, and 
neither valuable as forest, pasture, nor 
arable land, subtract from the salu- 
brity of the country, and prove a nui- 
sance to the surrounding districts, by 
affording shelter to great numbers of 
noxious animals, 

In a country like India, where, even 
in those parts which have been longest 
under the British dominion, though am- 
ple security is given to the property of 
all, the oppressions of land owners and 
petty officersare with difficulty restrain- 
ed; where the cultivators of the soil 
are considered_as mean and beneath 
the notice of the higher parts of the 
community ; where indolence so per- 
vades all ranks as to reduce the whole 
to an inert mass; and where, in all the 
districts not subject to Britain, the 
whole population has been constantly 
exposed to such flagrant injustice and 
oppression, that no one could reason- 
ably promise himself security for a sin- 
gle night; it is natural to suppose that 
agriculture should be in many parts en- 
tirely neglected, and in others partially 
followed, and that under great disad- 
vantages. Thus one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world, comprizing almost 
every variety of climate and situation, 
diversified by hills and vallies, inter- 
sected in every part by streams, most 
of which are navigable six months in 
the year, and many of them through 
the whole year, afford every facility 
for carrying manure to the land and 
every part of the produce to market, as 
far as it respects its agricultural inter- 
ests, is in the most abject and degraded 
state. 

It is also known and lamented, that 
the state of horticulture in this coun- 


try isalmost as low as that of agricul- 
ture ; 
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ture; so that, except in the gardens 
of certain Europeans, who at a great 
expence procure a few articles for the 
table, there is nothing to be met with 
beside a few wild herbs or garden pro- 
ductions of the most inferior kind, All 
that is seen of orchards amounts to no 
more than clumps of mango trees, 
crowded together without judgment,and 
in which the quality of the fruit is but 
little cousulted. The improvement of 
fruits is almost neglected, and every 
thing which can contribute to the fur- 
nishing of our tables with wholesome 
and agreeable vegetables and fine fruits 
is yet to be commenced; not to men- 
tion that ornamental gardening is 
scarcely known. We depend upon 
Europe for seeds, of which, when we 
have obtained them at a great price, 
scarcely one in five hundred vegetates, 
and even after it has sprung up seldom 
comes to perfection, through the igno- 
rance or negligence of the native gar- 
deners. It is, notwithstanding, well 
known, that one part or other of India 
would suit every production, and bring 
every kind of seed to maturity, so that 
by a free communication, those parts 
of the country in which the seeds of 
rticular plants do not come to per- 
ection, might be easily supplied with 
them from others, and useful plants 
and fruits might be gradually aceli- 
mated, so as to be plentiful in ever 
partof India, The introduction of the 
potatoe, aud more recently of the straw- 







[Ape 
berry, are suflicient to shew 
attempts of insulated individuals ke 
not been in vain. How much m.~ 
then, might be accomplished by thy 
joint efforts of a number of 
arduously engaged in the same pursy 

The giving of premiums for succes. 
ful cultivation, for ueat and Welln, 
naged work, for the improvement of 
waste lands, for the successful cultira. 
tion of a crop of any new and useh| 
plant, the improvement of stock, ay 
the invention or improvement of any 
implement of husbandry, would in qj 
probability contribute much to aij 
forth the talents of the inhabitants of 
this country, and stimulate them ty 
exertions which would be necessarily 
followed by the desired improvements 
ina greater or less degree. By anagri- 
cultural society, premiums could le 
given to deserving individuals, asare- 
ward for such operations as might be 
laid down in its rules. And as theonly 
way by which improvements may be 
communicated and modes of culture 
made known, is by publishing reports 
of the proceedings of societies, ani 
communications from individuals, de- 
scribing either successful or unsuccess- 
ful practice, it would be desirable that 
such a society publish its reports at 
stated periods, in the English language, 
and in at least twoof the languages of 
the country, 

Mission-House, Serampore. 

April 15, 1820. 
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Reported by Cuarves Buunt, Draughtsman of Machinery, and London A gent to Patentees 
and the Authors of Inventions who desire to secure them by Patent. 


i 


To Messrs. PELLATT and GREEN, for 
Crystallo-Ceramie or Glass Incrusta- 
tions, 

FAFNUHE elegant manufacture of crys- 

tallo-ceramie may be said to be 

the commencement of a new era in 
glass making in this country, as all 
Ornaments, such as arms, crests, por- 
traits or devices, instead of being 
painted or engraved on the surface of 
the crystal when cold, may thus be 
embodied or incrusted within the glass 
while it is in a state of fusion. 

The ornaments or devices are of 
course composed of a substance less 
fusible than glass, incapable of gener- 
ating air, and susceptible of contrac- 
tion or — as the glass becomes 
hot or cok ; 

This composition whether argillace- 
ous or metallic, is formed into a device, 


portrait, or ornament, by moulding 
modelling or otherwise, which may be 
left its natural colour, or painted with 
metallic colours, fixed by exposure to 
melting heat. When the ornament 's 
thus formed it is introduced by pect 
liar and ingenious mode into the body 
of the glass while hot, by which it 5 
completely excluded from the atmo- 
sphere and protected from injury- 
The patentees have by this proce 
manufactured decanters, wine glass 
and table glass of every descriptitt 
ornamented with embossed whites 
coloured arms and crests, also standing 
or hanging lamps, chimney ornamep 
lustres, girandoles, smelling and fal 
bottles, in short, every kind of sea 
and ornamental glass ware, .cut 1 a 
rious tasteful and elegant cern 
For the preservation of inseripen is 
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invention {8 invaluable, as when 

a device or inscription 1s encrusted 
into a solid block of crystal, like the 
dy in amber or the venetian balls 
ade several centuries since) the in- 

rior is completely protected by an 

exterior coating, and will effectually 
vesist for ages t e destructive effects of 
the action of the atmosphere. — 

This singularly beautiful invention 
; entitled to our notice and recom- 
mendation on account of its elegance 
and durability, but as we fear it has 
got been in our power by mere deserip- 
tion, to give our readers an adequate 
‘dea of its intrinsic merits, we have in- 
troduced only a short account of the 
invention, avd recommend the curious 
ty call at the patentees’. warehouse in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, and inspect 
their extensive collection, which will 
enable them to appreciate the claims 
which this very superb article of taste 
has upon their admiration. 

To WILLIAM CRAWSHAY, of Cyfarthfa 
Tron-works, and DAVID MUSHETT, 
of Coleford, Iron Master, for an 
Improvement for manufacturing Iron 
from Refuse Slags or Cinders, pro- 
duced in the smelting of Copper Ores. 
—April 18, 1818, 

The patentees state that it has been 
long known that certain refuse slags 
or cinders, produced in the smelting 
of copper ores, and in the manufacture 
of copper, denominated ore-furnace 
slags, and metal-furnace or sharp slags, 
contain, along with a portion of copper, 
a considerable portion of iron. But 
though such slags or cinders have at 
diferent times been subjected to pro- 
cess for the extraction of the copper 
which they contain, they have not hi- 
therto been operated upon for the pur- 
pose of bringing the iron they contain 
info @ state fit for any of the purposes 
to which pig-iron is applicable, as far 
as regards the manufacture of bar or 
other malleable iron. The recovery of 
— iron, and the bringing it into a 

‘state for such various purposes, is 
the object of his improvement. They 
wertain that these slags or cinders, 
fa 1 preperly smelted in the blast- 
thew’ may, by his method, and by 
er ‘ommou and ordinary processes of 
conver? Stamping, puddling, &c. be 
- tted into finer metal, stamped 
of we buddling iron, &c. and other sorts 
— rose, or ductile iron. But as 

Teluse- slags or cinders, contain 

‘a Quantities or pruportions of 
i or other metals, which, when 
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existing beyond a certain proportion’ 
are injurious to the quality of the bar 
or other iron that may be extracted 
from it, they carefully select and ar- 

e the slags or cinders previously to 
smelting: and as they find the quan- 
tity of copper in the slags to be greater 
or less, they smelt them in the blast- 
furnace with lime-stone in the usual 
method of making pig-iran, and add 
to them .certain proportions of iron 
stones, iron ores, or other substances 
containing iron, (increasing the quantity 
of the iron stones, &c. in proportion to 
the larger quantity of copper which 
may be contained in the slags under 
process, or diminishing their quantity 
when they contain a comparatively 
small quantity) till they obtain a qua- 
lity of mixed fusible metal, capable of 
being refined and worked, by the pro- 
cesses now in use, into bar or other 
useful malleable iron. 

The patentees further ascertain by 
experiment on the scale of manufacture 
that, as a general rule, bar or other 
malleable or ductile iron may be maau- 
factured from pig or cast-iron, contains, 
ing three parts of metal produced frem 
the slags, and one t of cast-iron 
produced from iron stones, or other 
substances which contain iron, em- 
ployed in mixture with the said refuse 
slags. But it will be found necessary 
sometimes:to vary this in proportion ac- 
cording to the quantity of the copper 
or other metal in the slags used: and, 
under all circumstances they prefer 
making their mixed fusible metal by 
smelting the slags and ores together in 
the blast-furnace (having previously 
ascertained their respective quantities 
of iron, to the ee a mixed and 
fusible metal directly from them, and 
afterwards mixing this fusible metal, 
so obtained, with pig-iron, obtained 
from iron stones, iron ores, &c. Con- 
sidering it of advantage to introduce 
the refuse slags in the blast-furnace in 
as smvill masses as may be conveniently 
obtained, they either reduce them by 
any of the mechanical powers in ase 
or melt them in an air furnace, an 
run them out in smaller masses; or 
elect their granulation by running 
them while fluid into water. — 

_ They further remark that in smelt- 
ing this mixed metah; (which however 
is chiefly iron) from the refuse slags, & 
larger quantity ‘of lime is required as 
a flux than in the smelting of iron 
directly from iron stones or other iron 
ores; and that _ such slags 2 
5, ane, 9 
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‘they have hitherto operated upon, they 


find that a quantity of limestone, from 
three to six-eighths, by weight, of the 
slags or cinders, is required to reduce 
the metal to a proper state for the sub- 
sequent operation, those slags which 
are poorest in metal requiring the 
largest dose of lime or limestone. — Re- 
pertory of Arts. 

To JOHN SHAW, of Mary-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, London, for a new me- 
thod of making Bricks by machinery. 
The patentee’s method consists in 

forcing the clay or composition of the 

brick to be made, into its mould, by 
mechanical pressure. A hopper which 
is supplied with the material, clay, is 
exposed to the revolving arms of an 
horizontal ax!e in communication with 
the first mover; this arrangement 
operates to divide or beat the material 
into small portions, and to force it 
down into a mould of the usual figure, 
in which it receives the necessary pres- 
sure by theapplication ofan horizontal 
ae The action of this is produced 
y the conversion of the direct circular 
motion of a wheel into the alternate 
rectilinear one of the pressing rod or 
piston ; the wheel is excentric, and its 
periphery applies to the angular joint 
of two connected bars, the angle they 
form at the joint becoming of greater 
or less acuteness as the different parts 
of the wheel arrive at it. The length 
of the bar thus compounded is greater 
when the longer radius of the wheel 
acts upon the joint or their angle is 
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most obtuse, and the forward — 
motion of the piston is then ohis; 
When the brick is made, a Jeyer 
rates by the action of a pin, to sera be 
end of the mould, and release the brick 
now completed in its form, and whic 
is next taken from this place of dei. 
very by the revolution of am endles 
web. 

To JACOB PERKINS, of Fleet-street, 
London, for certain improvements ix 
the construction of fixed and portabe 
Pumps. 

In this pump, the suction pipe is en. 
larged so that from the water rising mor 
slowly under the action of the pump, 
all extraneous matters which are hea- 
vier than water, as sand, &c. are allow- 
ed time to subside by their weight. | 
The patentee considers that with these 

umps the choaking on board ship will 
be obviated, and that they will conse- 
quently reduce the risk to which ships 
are exposed in such circumstances. 

The plunger and pump-box are % 
combined that a forcing stroke is made 
both by the ascent and descent of the 
plunger ; and a great increase of water. — 
way is ensured by rendering the valves 
distinct from the packing of the piston 
bucket. Pumps on this construction 
may therefore be considered as possess- 
ing peculiar advantages for the com- 
mun purposes of raising water, or on 
ship-board. Such a pump can also be 
readily converted into a forcing-pump 

or fire-engine. 











VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
a 


AS a curivusity of art, and as a per- 
formance of great social and com- 
mercial worth, we have introduced a 
specimen of ine style of a note offered 
to the Bank of England, and to the 
Country Bankers of the United King- 
dom, by Messrs. Perkins, Fairman 
and Heath. The execution of this 
note is in several respects inimitable ; 
and its adoption would be creditable to 
the moral feeling, and advantageous to 
the interests of every country banker. 
Of course we feel gratified in promot- 
ing and recommending it as a means of 
tap. forgery, and thereby saving 
deluded victims from an untimely end. 
We understand that notes executed ina 
similar style, with ornaments adapted 
to local cireumstances, will not cost a 
banhing tirm more than one fourth in 
additte: to the cost of the present 


clumsy and imperfect’ productions. It 
erat therefire, highly culpable i 
any banker to be to mf val 
lities to forgery by perseverin 
currency, which may be imitated by a] 
engraver’s apprentice. It seems evi 
dent that if the Government Committee 
had adopted this note for the voit 
or three years ago, at least one hun ss 
lives might have been saved 5 
times the number ae ronan a crue 
and ignominious transpor 

B +, eae of our intelligent wre 
pondent, Mr. Mawe, of the Strand, weare 
enabled to lay before our readers 4 
simile representation of the ¢ tia: 
mond lately brought from In vile. 
which the Company ask 30,0001. 


: J d it by 
M. being permitted to oo East 


the favour of the chairman © ‘ 
IndiaCompany. It is by far the pr 
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| din Europe except the Pitt 
ne the Russian) and perhaps the 


belonging to France. In the 
suite of the ‘King of Portugal, whose 
sagnificent diamonds are worth little 
short of three millions sterling, Mr. M. 
informs us there is one of the weight of 
a¢5grains.and another which is heavier. 
if the value of the present diamond 
(which is of the finest water) were cal- 
culated according to its weight, 893 
carats. it would amount to so largea 
cum as few would find it convenient to 
pay; and it is probable that it can finda 
purehaser only in India, where gems 
are more valued than they now are 


in Europe. 


Sancy 





The upper figure is a geometrical view 
of thediamond from its upper face; the 
lower figure is a perspective view taken in 
the direction of the dotted line x, y, of the 
upper figure. The letters a, B,c,set against 
the angles of the figure, and a, b, ¢, against 
the intermediate sides respectively, refer 
the sathe parts of the two figures to each 
other. D both in the geometrical and the 
7s Ste drawing, marks the upper or 

rhacad and the inclined position of the 
disjetion or oe ne indicates the 

ane. ing i 
the exact size of the eas Laity 
he are enabled by Mr. Butterworth’s 
an in Parliament, to lay. before qur 
salah an accurate statement of the 
. ae sale of the London Sunday 
1890. 7 Newspapers in the ‘year 
wr bees particularly excite the asto- 
an mi of foreigners, who from their 
shes perience know ‘so little of the 

mena of the British press. We 
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ive the annual sale of each, leaving 
t to.our readers to divide the numbers 
by fifty-two, and distribute them be- 
tween the two editions of each paper. 
We prestime, however, that the Sun- 
day editions are to the Monday’s, in 
the proportion of four or five to one. 
We have purposely omitted the papers 


commenced within the year: 
No, of Stamps 
used in 1820. 
Bell's Weekly Messenger (Sunday 


and Monday’ - - - 551,650 
Bell’s Weekly Dispatch ~- - 132,000 
British Neptune, Mercury, &c. - 29,500 
British Monitor - - 23,150 
Champion - - - 46,934 
County Chronicle and County 

Herald . - - - 239,000 
Englishman and Mirror of Times 173,800 
Examiner - - - 194,500 
Guardian - - - 137,500 
Intelligencer, or Luminary (May, 

1819, to May, 1820) -» “=. 113,266 
Literary Gazette (stamped copies) 41,177 
Military Register. - - 8,275 

Monitor and Imperial Gazette 77,550 
News - . o, + ©». 133,000 
Observer (Sunday and Monday) 992,500 
Police Gazette. . -. 27,700 
Wooler’s British Gazette 77,850 


Messrs. DoNKIN and GAMBLE hav- 
ing succeeded in improved methods of 
preparing ships’ victualling steres, have 
favoured us with the following copies 
of letters which must be decisive of 
public opinion on this important sub- 
ject. = s 
I. Letter from Thos. Welch, J. Aubin, and 

J.Weir, Commissioners of the Victualling 

Board, enclosing 2 and 3. 

Il. 
Hecla, December 9, 1820. 

GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your letter of 
the 28th ultimo, I beg leave to acquaint you 
that I feel it impossible to speak too highly 
of the preserved meats and soups prepared 
by Messrs. Donkin, Hall, and Gamble, and 
supplied to His Majesty’s ships Hecla and 
Griper, employed under my orders on the 
late expedition for the discovery of a North 
West Passage. ' 

Of the very large supply we obtained, 
not a single instance occurred of opening 
ad bad canister of meat; four or five bot- 
tles of vegetable soup, and two or three of 
the concentrated gravy soup were found 
unfit for use. With these few exceptious 
they were excellent, and proved a most 
invaluable acquisition to, ys in the absence 
of all other fresh supplirs. | 

W. E. Parry, Capt. 
Ill. 
Hecla, at Deptford, Dec.9, 1829. 

GENTLEMEN,—In reply to a desire con- 
veyed to me through Captain Parry for my 


opinion of the preserved meats and soups 
supplied 
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supplied by Messrs. Donkin and Co. to 
His Majesty’s vessels employed upon the 
late voyage of discovery, I beg leave to 
state to you, that I consider them to have 
been acquisitions of the highest value to 
the provisional stores for that service, and 
I cannot hesitate in saying that I believe 
the substitution of those articles for a con- 
siderable portion of the salt meat usually 
allowed in the service, was one of the prin- 


cipal causes of the general good state of 
health which prevailed among the crews of 


both vessels during the voyage. 

1 am also happy in testifying to the gene- 
ral good quality of those provisions, as 
well as to the perfection of the antisceptic 
process, employed by Messrs. Donkin and 
Co., by which their meats and soups con- 
tinued in an unimpaired state of preserva- 
tion to the end of the voyage. 

JoHN EDWARDS, Surgeon. 

A similar letter was written by T. 5S. 
Beverly, Assistant-Surgeon. 

An account will be published this 
Spring of the interior of Ceylon and its 
inhabitants, with travels in that island, 
by JoHN Davy, M.D. F.R.S. in 4to. 
with a new and improved map, wood- 
cuts and engravings. This work is 
composed entirely from original mate- 
terials collected by the author during 
his residence in that island, under very 
favourable circumstances for procuring 
correct information : 


The ist part will embrace the physical condition 
of the country and the political and moral state of 
its inhabitants, inelndivg its geography, geology 
and climate, its population, government, religion, 
arts and aciences, history, &c. 


The zd part will contain a narrative of the au- 
thor’s travels t iough a great extent of the interior, 
in which the features of the country will be de- 


ecribed, and many of the above subjects further 
illustrated. 


The 3rd and last part will relate tothe Medical 
History of Ceylon, and will comprehend an account 
of the effects of its climate on man, the diseases 
peculiar to it, and the methods of prevention and 
eure by which they are most successiully combated. 


Mr. C. BELL’s Illustrations of the 
Great Operations of Surgery, will be 
completed in a few days by the publica- 
tion of the fifth part. 

The concluding volume is printing 
of Dr. CLARKE's Northern Travels, 
through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, 
Finland, Norway, and Russja, with a 
description of the City of St. Peters- 
burgh, during the tyranny of the Em- 

ror Paul. By E. D.CLaRKE, LL.D. 

- ing the —— and concluding volume 
of the author’s travels in E i 
and Africa. iid 

The first number of Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, engraved in the finest 
style by the most eminent historical 
engravers, from pictures painted ex. 


- R.A., will be published early in 


ag for this work by Robert Smirke, 
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(April, 
this ‘month. The name 6f this aati 


may fully justify, and . 


will do 
not deceive the most mogtioee 
tations, as the varied scenes of pas 


and humour in the plays of 
will afford ample scope for the shill 
and beauty of his pencil. 

An Historical and Topographical 
account of Devonshire, being the Ning 
Part of > am Britannia, or a contig 
account of the several Counties of Grea 
Britain, by the Rev. DANIEL Lysoys, 
and the late SAMUEL Lysons, Es, 
will be published in a few weeks, 

Mr. THOMAS TAYLOR, the modem 
Greek philosopher, has issued prop- 
sals for printing by subscription, in ae 
volume octavo, famblichus on the Mys. 
teries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Assyrians. This work, says Mr. 
T., is replete with information derived 
from the Wise Men of the Chaldeans, 
the Prophets of the Egyptians, the 
Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the an- 
cient Pillars of Hermes, while it is the 
most copious, the clearest, and the 
most satisfactory defence extant of the 

enuine theology of the ancients. 

Profile Portraits of distinguished 
Living Characters at the accession of 
George IV. are preparing for publica- 
tion, drawn from life, by RoBekt 
THOMAS, accompanied by concise biv- 
graphical notices. The design of this 
work is to commemorate the accession 
of his present Majesty by a series ol 

rtraits of distinguished individuals 
in church and state, in the army and 
navy, in the liberal professions, and 
in all the departments of science, ar, 
and literature, It is to be published in 
monthly parts, containmg seven per 
traits. 

An Analogical Enquiry into the 4 
bable Results of the Influence of Fac- 
titious Eruptions in Hydrophobia Teto- 
mus, Non Exanthematous and other 
diseases incidental to the human iy 
illustrated by cases; will soon be pu 
lished, in a letter to Dr. Charles Party, 
F.R.S. &c. by EDWARD JENNER, ©: 
M.D. F.R.S, &c. 

Mr. PartineTon of the London 
Institution, has announced the com 
pletion of his long ex werk 
Steam Engines. ‘This treatise ¥! 
comprize a full and accurate descr 
tion of that stupendous machine 12 
its varied modifications ; and a coplows 
Appendix will be annexed of @ ~ of 
plete analysis of the various pate? 
connected with this branch of mech 
nics to the present time. The 
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first volume of Sir Rost. KER 
am Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
rmenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. will 
ina few days in 4to. embellished 


withnumerous engravings. 

Letters from Spain are preparing for 

blication, containing an account of the 

and present condition of the Penin- 
sula; details relative to the late Revo- 
jution ; observations on Public Cha- 
racters, Literature, Manners, &c.; writ- 
ten in Madrid, by EDWARD BLa- 
guieRE, esq. Author of Letters from 
the Mediterranean, &c. Such a volume 
has been much wanted, and the talents 
of Mr. B. will meet the public expecta- 
tion. 

The great work on ne Public 
Men is proceeding through the press, 
and will extend to three volumes the 
size of Debrett’s Peerage, with 300 por- 
traits, Communications are earnestly 
solicited before it is too late by the pub- 
lisher Mr. SAMS, of St. James’-street. 

A Treatise on Political Economy, b 
J. B. Say, translated fiom the 4t 
edition of the original, by C. R. PRIN- 
sep, M.A. with notes by the Transla- 
tor, is nearly ready for publication. 

Dr. REID is preparing a new and en- 
larged edition of his Essays on Hypo- 
chondriasis‘and other nervousaffections, 
and the volume will appear in April. 

Another work on Steam Engines and 
Steam Boats, by Mr. JOHN FAREY, 
Jun. illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, by Lowry, is also in a state 
of forwardness. Both works will ex-. 
hi ita satisfactory body of information 
on this important branch of mechanics. 

A Treatise on Indigestion, and its 
consequences, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication, with observations on the or- 
ganic diseases, in which they sometimes 
lerminate, by A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. 


. A History of the Town of Shrews- 


bury, which possesses very liar 
claims to the notice of the fe wom 
aud historian, is preparing for publi- 
cation, by the Rev. HUGH OWEN and 
the Rev. J, BLAKEWAY, of that place, 
ih two quarto volumes, with a profa- 
Sion of antiquarian illustrations. 
The first volume is in the press, of 
Transactions of the Cambridge 
. phieal Society. 
pbb has issued proposals for 
of th ing by subscription, Memoirs 
sm e and Works of Sir Chris- 
Wren, with a View of ‘the Pro- 
- of Architecture in England, from 
the peiauin of the reign of Charles 
na to the end of the seventeenth 
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Proposals have been circulated for 
publishing by subscription, the Theo 
of Topographical n- Drawing 
Surveying; or, guide to the just Con- 
ception and accurate. Representation 
of the Surface of the Earth, in Maps 
and Plans, by JoHN GkORGE LEH- 
MANN, Major in the Saxon’ Infantry, 
attached to the Staff of his Majesty the 
King of Saxony, and Director of the 
ti for Military Maps and Plans. 
Published and Ilustrated by G. A. 
FISCHER, Professor at the Saxon Royal 
Academy, and translated from the 
‘vriginal German by WILLIAM SIBORN, 
Lieut. H. P. 9th Infantry ; with seven- 
teen plates, engraved by Lowry. 

Dr. SOUTHEY, will publish in the 
course of April, the Expedition of 
Orgua, and the Crimes of Lope de 
Aguirre, of whom Baron Humboldt, in 
his travels. says, “ the crimes and ad 
ventures of Lope de Aguirre, form one 
of the most dramatic episodes in the 
History of the Spanish Con uests.”” 

Mr. ACKERMAN has nearly ready for 
publication a Description of that part 
of Western Africa, comprehending the 
Zaharos or Great Desert, and the coun- 
tries situated between the Rivers Sene- 
‘gal, and Gambia, in continuation of 
the work commenced by him, under 
the title of the-World in Miniature. 
It will form four volumes with nearly 
fifty engravings, illustrative of . the 
manners, customs, dresses, &c. of the 
Inhabitants ; also views, maps, &c. 

In April, the Rev. C. BRADLEY will 
-commence publishing an edition of 
Select British Divines. Bishop Be- 


_veridge’s Private eg i are to open 


the work, in which biography, and 
occasionally portraits, are to be given. 
From 30 to 50 volumes are anticipated. 
Mr. FAULKNER has issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription, a Series 
‘of Etchings illustrative of his. History 
and Antiquities of Kensington, from 
Original Drawings by R. BANKS, com- 
prising every object of antiquity and 
curiosity in that ancient and interesting 
ish. ly 
Mr. Woo.norTH Is preparing for pub- 
‘lication, a Series of Views of our An- 
cient Castles, to be engraved from 
‘drawings by Arnold, Blone, Fielding, 
Gastineaux, &c.; with Descriptions by 
E. W. Brayley, jun. 
In the course of the ensuing month 
- will be published Observations on Dis- 
eases of Females, by CHARLES MANS- 
FIELD CLARKE, part the second. At the 
same time will be published, a New 
Edition of Part 1. of the above — 
Te. 
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Dr. RBEDER announces a practical 
Treatise on Diseases of the Heart. 

The fifth volume of The Personal 
Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels 
to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent ; during the years 1799-1804, 
translated by Helen Maria Williams, 
under the immediate inspection of the 
Author. 

A Continuation of Professor Tytler’s 


‘Elements of General History, from the 


Deaths of Queen Anne and Lewis XIV., 
to the present time, is preparing, by E. 
NaRES. D.D. Regius Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 

In the press Correlative Claims and 
Duties; or, an Essay on the Necessity 
of a Church Establishment, and the 
means of exciting among its members 
a spirit of devotion, to which “* The 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in the Diocese 
of St. David’s” adjudged a premium 
of £50 in Dec. 1520, by the Rev. 
SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, A.M, 

The first part will appear in May of 
the History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with biographical 
anecdotes of royal and distinguished 
persons, by JOHN BAYLwy, Esq. F.S.A. 
of the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple, and his Majesty's Record 
Office in the Tower. It will be illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings by 
artists of the first eminence, and be 
comprised in two parts; the first of 
which will be published early in the 
month of May, and the other in the 
course of the present year. 

An Elementary Treatise, will soon 
appear, on the Theory of Equations of 
the Higher Orders; and on the Sum- 
mation and Reversion of Algebraic 
Series, by the Rev. B. BRIDGE. 

A Reply to the “ End of Religious 
Controversy,’ by the Rev. J. Mil- 
ner, D.D. Bishop of Castabala, will 
soon appear from the pen of the Rey. 
RICHARD GRIER, A.M. 

A Second Edition, revised, corrected 
and enlarged, in four large volumes 
Svo. illustrated with maps and nu- 
merous fac-similes of Biblical Manu- 
scripts, is in the press, of the Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, b 
THOMAS HARTWELL HORNER, M.A, , 

Observations are printing on some of 
the General Principles, and on the par- 
ticular Nature and Treatment of the 
different Species of Inflammation, by 


J. H. JAMEs, Surgeon to th 
and Exeter hospital, &c. &c. — 
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An Essay on Resuscitation, ia. 
representation and desetiption an ; 
improved apparatus; by T. J. Any 
GER, is preparing for publication, 
Early in. April will appear a p, 
mance, entitled, A Tale of the Olie 
Time, by a Harrow Boy. 

Speedily will be published, hanj. 
somely printed, a new edition of Chef. 
D’CEuvre of French Literature, em. 
sisting of interesting extracts from the 
classic French Writers, in prose and 
verse; with biographical and critica 
remarks. 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation. is in 
the press, being a description of a Sw. 
gical Operation, originally peculiar to 
the Japanese aud Chinese, and by then 
denominated Zin Hing, and now in- 
troduced into European practice, with 
cases illustrating the success of the 
operation, by Mr. JAMES Monss 
CHURCHILL. 

A volume of original Poetry will 
speedily appear in a handsome form, 
comprising, Ismael; or, the. Arab, 
Sketches of Scenery. foreign and do- 
mestic, with other Poems, by the au- 
thor of the Novel of Lochiel; or, the 
Field of Culloden. 

It is proposed to publish by subserip- 
tion, the Royal Exile; or, Poetical 
Epistles, supposed to be written by 
Mary Queen of Scots, during the early 
part of her captivity in England, to 
which will be added, other Original 
Poems: by a Young Lady. 

Mr. Wiuson, Teacher of Dancing, 
(from the King’s Theatre) will publish 
in a few days an Essay on Deporiment, 
chiefly relating to the person in Danc- 
ing. 

THE UNIVERSAL CAMBIST will be 
republished in the course of the ensu- 
ing month, and will contain, among 
other improvements, the results of 3 
plan for determining the relative com 
tents of the weights and measures of 
trading nations, from an actual A 
parison of their several standards. This 
important operation has been effect F 
under the immediate sanction @® 
through the aid of the British ise 
ment, by whose orders their sant 
abroad have sent home the tr 
foreign standards duly verified, wh 
standards have been since. com o 
with those of England and His) Ne 
jesty’s Mint. The work will alse ™ 
clude whatever alterstiony as 
recently taken place in rt 
muttants y men plans, and: bankisg 


operations of the different states © 


Europe. 
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RBES, of Penzance, is prepar- 
i Me ublication a Translation of M. 


‘s late work on the Pathology 
LsDhngnenle of Diseases of the Chest. 
A view of the Structure, Functions, 
al Disorders of the Stomach and Ali- 
mentary Organs of the Human Body, 
with Physiological Observations and 
Remarks upon the qualities and effects 
of food and fermented liquors, by 
Tuomas Harr, F.L.S. &c. will soon 
be published. ; 

In the course of the month will ap- 
pear, from the pen of a favourite writer, 
a satirical novel, entitled ‘“ Money 
Raising; or, a Day in Cork Street,” 
containing sketches of character of 
many sprigs of nobility and fashion, 
interspersed with original letters from 
Lords A—, B—, F—, H—, K—, M—. 
W—, &c. &e. 

An individual, actuated by a com- 
passionate regard for the sufferings of 
the Brute Species, and lamenting, in 
common with every feeling mind, the 
wanton cruelties which are so fre- 
quently exercised with impunity on this 
unoffending part of God’s creatures, 
earnestly appeals to the public, in their 
behalf. He repeats the suggestion of 
the formation of a SocitETY, by whose 
united exertions, some check may, if 
7 be applied to an evil which 
isgraces the country, and is equally 
repugnant to the dictates of humanity, 
and to the benevolent spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. Per- 
sons whose sentimentsaccord with those 
ofthe writer on this subject, and who 
are willing to promote the cause he 
recommends, are requested to address 
afew lines (postage free) toClericus, 25, 
lvy-lane, Paternoster-row, or to the 
Otice of this Magazine. 

It has long been a desideratum with 
engineers and numerous scientific men, 
to obtain with tolerable precision the 
heights of numerous places in the in- 
terior of our island, above low-water 
mark, on its coasts; with a view to sup- 
plying data for removing this defect, a 
nunber of gentlemen, possessed of good 
: eee have concerted to make 
areful and corresponding observations 
atthe hours of 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 on 
a forenoon of every second Monday 
*' he month, and to communicate the 


h aspirit level, either from 
‘er mark, if residing on the 
*r from the nearest canal, or 
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bridge or wharf on a river, or from the 
nearest well-defined top of a hill, &c. 
if residing in the interior, to the mercu- 
rial basin of their barometer ; the state 
ofan attached and detached thermo- 
meter being noted at each hour, with 
the direction and strength of the wind 
and other atmospheric appearances, 
will, it is hoped, when these simulta- 
neous observations shall have been 
greatly multiplied, throw much light 
on the eauses of local and temporary 
variations in the atmospheyic pressure, 
which hitherto have puzzled meteorolo- 
gical observers. 

A practical and experimental culti- 
vator of Kent, Major-Gen. Beatson, 
has addressed his plau to the farmers 
of the three kingdoms, and has made 
an estimate of his expense, in cropping 
29 acres of wheat, at Knowle Farm, in 
which he states that his rent and taxes, 
at 30s. per acre, with seed, labour, and 
manure, on these 29 acres, in 6 fields, 
amount to 1061. 14s.; the quantity of 
seed at 31} bushels ; and calculating 
the produce at only 20 bushels an acre, 
and to sell for only 121. a load, his pro- 
duce will be 1741. leaving a balance of 
671. 6s.; but as a part of this land was 
not manured this season, the allowance 
should be made for the manuring of 
the whole in this method ; which would 
then cost 1431. 2s. 6d. or 40s. a quarter 
for his produce, instead of 80s., the 
cost of wheat, as fixed by the Corn 
Committee in 1815. This expense of 
less than 51. an acre differs from the ge- 
neral expense of cropping an acre of 
wheat in Sussex, which has _ been 
shewn to be 16]. 4s.; and from Mr. 
James Buxton’s evidence to the House of 
Commons in 1815, in three statements, 
of 14]. 15s. 1ld. per acre, for Essex. 
The expence of labour in pulverising 
stiff land, on Gen. Beatson’s plan, is 
10s. 1d. to Lls. 4d. per acre. The cost 
of manuring, by his method of burning 
or roasting the stubble and clay, is Il. 
per acre; by the vld Sussex method is 
71. 103s., and in Essex 31.—All the 
operations of his new implement of 
cultivation, are performed by one horse, 
and will work three acres a day. The 
effect counted on from this process, is 
its great economy with equal produce, 
from the combined operation of the 
calcined soil as manure, and from a 
fine pulverisation of the earth as in gar- 
dens.—In using clay, ashes, or the 
calcined soil instead of dung, there is 
less chance of filling the arable lands 
with weeds. The 
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The Height of Snowdon has been 
determined by Mr. Wollaston’s Ther- 
mometrical Barometer, and the follow- 
ing are the results :— 

SNOWDON. 
Height by thermometrical baro- 
meter from the north end of 

Caernarvon Quay tothesummit, 3546.25 
Ditto trigonometrically, accord- 

ingtoGeneral Roy - - - 3555.4 

3548.9 


Feet. 


Ditto barometrically, according to 

General Roy - - - - - 

MOEL ELIO. 
Height by the thermometrical 
barometer from the north end 
of Caernarvon Quay - - 
Dittotrigonometrically, according 
toGeneral Roy - - - - 
Ditto barometrically, according 
toGeneralRoy - - - - 
FRANCE. 

France, by the last census, and by 
documents furnished by the Board of 
Statistics, contains 29,217,405. souls. 
Births in Paris in 1819—24,344, of 
which 8,641 were natural children: 
deaths, 22,072, including 351 children 
who died of the small pox: still-born 
children, 1,352; marriages, 6,236. Po- 
puilation of Paris, 713,765. 

In an official document relative to 
the statistics of Paris, the charitable 
establishments are divided into hospi- 
tals and alms-houses. The hospitals 
dlevoted to the reception of the sick, 
are 13 in number, the Hotel Dieu, St. 
Louis, La Pitié, La Charité, St. An+ 
toine, Necker, Cockin, Beaujon, the 
Venereal, les Enfans Malades, the Royal 
House of Health, the House of Health 
in the street St. Jacques, and the Lying- 
in Hospital. 

The almshouses for the reception of 
the aged, infirm, and orphans, are 8, 
la Salpetriére, Bicétre, incurables for 
men, incurables for women, Les Mena- 
ges, Mont Rogue, Orphans and Sainte 
Perino. ‘There is also a particular es- 
tablishment for foundlings. 

Among the announcements of new 
works in French, is La Description 
Pittoresque, &c. or a Picturesque De- 
scription of Sicily, in sixty plates, fo- 
lio and lithographed, from designs 
taken on the spot, by M. Lusson, ar- 
chitect. The first number of this pr 
lication, which is accompanie:! with 
illustrative text, has just appeared ; 
it is no less interesting to antiquarian 


2350.55 
2371 
2391.8 


ib- 
an 


amateurs than to artists. for without 


excepting the voyage of St. Non, now 
very scarce and the price exorbitant, 
at ts allowed to be far superior to 

work that has 
Sidly. 


hitherto appeared on 
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- The Royal and ial 
Living Oriental Pete inten 
to have its establishment bs 
the creation of a professorship for io. 
dern, and another for the » An. 
bic, These two languages are of 
less importance in commercial and 
litical transactions than in literary la. 
bours. The individuals promoted 4 
these newly created chairs, are entitled 
from their known talents, and from 
the facility with which t 

the respective tongues, to the honour. pect 
able appointments they have received 

from his Majesty. One is M, Hass, 
professor of Modern Greek, and the 
other Béether, professor of the vulgar tio 
Arabic. 


pul 
SWITZERLAND. eq 
It appears from-a census furnished int 


by the respective bailiwicks, that the an 
entire population of the Tyrol and the th 
Voralberg, in 1819, amounted to 782,082 
inhabitants, of whom 354,000 were 
males, and 377,000 females. The Vo- di 
ralberg contains $1,966 individuals, bi 
Comparing this list with the inhabi- a 
tants of the Tyrol, in 1808, who then ( 
amounted to 618,893 souls, (without ti 
including the Voralberg and the new t 
bailiwicks of Zells on the Ziller, of ( 
Hopgarten and of Windish Matre) that 
notwithstanding several unfavourable | 
circumstances, there has been an actual 
increase of 6149 individuals, or ofnearly 

ene hundredth part in the aie “ 

ears. What appears most str 
the excess of females above the males, 
by 23,804. 
RUSSIA. 


In all Russia, in the year 1817, there 
were born 





786,810 males, 
711,796 females. 
And there died 
7 423,092 males, 
405,469 females, 
Of which, under 5 years 208,954. 
60 years of age 68,723 
70 .. 38,764 
SDis = .. 16,175 


| SPAIN. is 
According to the last census taken 
Spain, it appears that the actual nelud 
lation amounts to 13 millions, ' ing 
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she Balearic Isles and the Canaries. 

gO atetion of Madrid 280,000, ex- 

ciusive of the clergy ; of Barcelona, 

115,000; of Cadiz, 75,000; the king- 

Jom of Granada, 485,000 5 the Balearte 

isles, 278,000; the Canaries, 520,000. 
EAST INDIES. 

We collect from the Asiatic Journal 
that Sir THOMAS RAFFLES has lately 
established a British free port at Sinca- 

r, which is the key to the gulf of 
Siam and the seaof China. ~The pros- 
pect which it affords of extending our 
commerce is immense ; and it bids fair 
become, and that at no very distant 
period, one of the first commercial sta- 
tions eastward of the Cape. The po- 
ulation of Sincapoor is already nearly 
equal tothat of Penang, and is rapidly 
jucreasing. It is extremely healthy, 
and has hitherto escaped the ravages of 
the cholera which has afflict the 
neighbouring countries. 

According to the same well con- 
ducted Journal, it appears, that there 
has been established at Bencoolen an 
agricultural society, of which the Lieut. 
Governor is president. Every inhabi- 
tant, European or native, is required 
to plant corn enough for the subsistence 
of himself and family. Thus Ben- 
coolen will be no longer dependent 
upon Bengal for this first of necessa- 
ries. In the society just mentioned are 
discussed ail points connected with the 
cultivation of the soil and the condition 
of the people; and I can take upon 
myself to affirm, that a very consider- 
able stimulus has, in consequence, been 
given to the industry of the country. 
Enquiries have been set on foot into 
the nature of landed tenure, the village 
institutions, and modes of husbandry ; 
and a person of high talent is now em- 
pve in taking an accurate account 
*' the population, and in framing ge- 
ueral statistical tables. ‘Phe cultiva- 
ton of sugar and coffee has been com- 
menced with considerable spirit. The 
‘pice gardens already bid fair to rival 
those of the neighbouring is 

g islands. 
Reg Latter, commanding in the 
va of Sikkim’s territories in the 
th y Country east of Nepaul, states, 
a fabul unicorn, so long considered as 
oe auunal, actually exists at 
he ment in the interior of Thibet, 
“here it is well known to the inhabi- 

~ “ This,” says the major, “ is a 
‘ery curious f; een 

act, and it may be ne- 
uae to ae how the circum- 
Thibetian e Known to me. -In a 


manuscript containing. the 
“ONTHLY Mag. No. 352. ' 
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names of different animals which I 
procured the other day from the hills, 
the unicorn is classed under the head 
of those whose hoofs are divided : it is 
called the one horned ¢so’po. Upon 
inquiring what kind of animal it was, 
to our astonishment, the person who 
brought me the manuscript described 
exactly the unicorn of the ancients: 
saying, that it was a native of the inte- 
rior of Thibet, about the size of a tat- 
too (a horse from twelve to thirteen 
hands high,) fierce and extremely wild ; 
sellom, if ever, caught alive. but fre- 
quently shot; and that the flesh was 
used for food. The person who gave 
me the information has repeatedly seen 
these animals, and eaten the flesh of 
them. They go together in herds like 
our wild buffaloes, and are very fre- 
quently to be met with on the borders 
of the great desert, about a month’s 
journey from Lassa, in that part of 
the country inhabited by the wander- 
ing Tartars.”’ 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Letters and papers from Port Jack- 
son to the 7th of Sept. state that Mr. 
Throsby, who ascertained the route to 
the fine country beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains, has made further discoveries. In 
a letter of the 5th of Sept. he says: 

“ You will see I am in a fair way of 
verifying my prediction, that ere long 
a route would be continued as far to the 
southward on our continent. as Two- 
fold Bay. The lake now (liscovered is 
full 160 miles S.S.W. of Sydney, to 
which an open carriage road will be 
clear in a month. The country is 
beautiful, and fully equal to my most 
sanguine expectations, for all the ne- 
cessary purposes of colonization. Pic- 
ture to yourself largeextensive downs, 
not plains, some as large as from 50 to 
60,000 acres, without a tree, every 
where covered with fine grass for sheep 
or cattle, and well watered, partly by 
rippling streams, partly by chains of 
ponds, in all directions. There are 
many such plains of different sizes, 
and the hills and broken country around 
are thickly clad with excellent timber. 
It is, in fact, a most desirable country, 
and before next Christmas, I confident- 
ly antici we shall prove that the 
snow and rain which falls on the moun- 
tains and high country seen to the S.W. 
have an outlet to the sea. The lake is 
called by the natives Warrewaa, and is 
stated by them to empty its waters in 
a southerly direetion, where we per- 
ceive an opening in - high land, on 

~ its 
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its west margin, by a river they call 
Murrum-hid-gee. The lake runs from 
N. to S. about 30 miles, and extends 


in breadth from two to ten miles, ; 


- fp its 
margin abounding in the most pictur. 
esque bays and points,” 
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N the district of London, west ef Tot- 
tenham Court Road, a very improved 
kind of street-lamps have been introduced, 
which in whiteness and intensity of their 
light, far exceed the street gas-lights, under 
the same bulks of flame; and each of these 
lamps being independent, there is no dan- 
ger of a whole district being left in dark- 
ness at once, through an accidental or de- 
signed stoppage or destruction of the gas 
main; nor are the inhabitants burthened by 
any expense of service-pipes, and the many 
et ceteras of that mode of lighting. These 
lamps have been supplied by Major Coch- 
rane, under two patents, one for the mode 
of distilling aud managing the essential oil 
of tar, and the other for the construction of 
a lamp for burning this pellucid and very 
volatile and inflammable oil, closely resem- 
bling, if not identically the same, with puri- 
fied naptha :—which oil, in its greatest 
perfection, is prepared in Scotland, at once 
from the coals. The essential oil, prepared 
from this gas-work tar, is found, especially 
when the wicks of the lamps are trimmed 
the least too high, to deposit carbon on the 
wicks, which the Scotch oil never does, 
and in such cases occasions lamps to smoke, 
and sometimes, owing to the very great vo- 
latility of the gas-work oil, a smoking lamp 
has been filled with explosive vapour, 
which has taken fire and destroyed the 
lamp-glass: accidents which have never 
happened with the use of the Scotch oil. 
From the facility of preparing this oil at 
any colliery, and in any quantity, and from 
the cheapness of its conveyance to town by 
canals, we anticipate that this improved 
mode of lighting our streets and roads will 
become very general. 

Luke Howarp, Esq. has addressed a 
letter to Mr. Tilloch, on the best means for 
conducting meteorological observations in 
different places and climates, so as to pro- 
duce some uniformity in the modes of ob- 
taining and summing up the results. 

The meteorological year to begin with 
the vernal equinox : by this means, the six 
summer months are made to form the first 
division, and the six winter months the se- 
cond ; for the purpose doubtless, though he 
does not mention it, of contrasting the 
mean temperature, rain, &c. of the two sea- 
sous; and of each of them with the same in 
other years. 

‘The subdivisions to be of ten days each. 
The author thinks. a mean result founded 
on the month comprehends too many of the 
daily observations, and that of the week too 
few ; while results taken ou every ten days 


would, in his opinion, give the course of 
temperature, in particular, in a more per. 
spicuous manner. Each of the four season: 
in this case would consist (with the neces. 
sary intercalary additions) of nine decads 
ofdays. And he recommends the use of 
curves for the purpose of expressing every 
thing in meteorology that is subject to 
measures. This would do away at once 
with so much difficulty, as to render it easy 
to proceed in common with our respective 
observations, and compare them in detail, 
as well as in result, at a glance; at least 
until the great object of an uniform measure 
for all civilized nations be satisfactorily ac- 
complished. The data in figures should, 
however, says he, in this case be required 
along with the graphical representations, 
or should at least be kept in readiness to be 
produced as vouchers of their accuracy. 
Dr. ANDREW URE, Professor in the An- 
dersonian Institution, Glasgow, in his new 
edition of Nicholson’s Chemistry, has pub- 
lished the following summary of the doc. 
trine of Chemical Equivalents. Thisisa 
term introduced to express the system of 
definite ratios, in which the corpuscular sub- 
jects of this science reciprocally combine, 
as referred to a common standard, reckoned 
unity. Thus, if we assume oxygen as the 
standard, from its almost universal relations 
to chemical matter, then calling it unify, 
we have, in the following examples, these 
ratios reduced to their lowest terms, 
which the equivalents will be prime ratios. 
The lowest ratio, or equivalent prime of 
oxygen being 1-000. 
Hydrogen willbe - 01% 


Fluor ? - - 0375 
Carbon - - 0-750 
Phosphorus - - 0-500 
Azote - - 1.780 
Sulphur - + 200 
Calcium - - 2560 
Sodium - - 2950 
Potassium = - ; ni 
Copper . ci & 

Barium ° - 875 
Lead - - 13:00 


The substances in the above table, sus 
ceptible of reciprocal saturation, ca? "thee 
bine with oxygen or with each Saas 
only in proportions corresponding to me 
numbers, but also frequently in ang atid 
submultiple proportions. We have th “d 
fore two distinct propositions on this ® 
resting subject. 

Ist, The general reciprocity of the sat 
rati roportions. 

ad ‘The multiple and submultiple = 

port! 
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srtions of prime equivalents, im which any 
ane body aah unite with any other body, to 


constitute successive bmary compounds. 

There are three systems of equivalent 
qumbers at present employed : Ist, That 
having oxygen as the radix ; 2d, That hav- 
ing one volume of hydrogen as the radix; 
3d, That having two volumes of hydrogen 
as the radix, on the Daltonian supposition, 
that two volumes of hydrogen contain the 
came humber of atoms, as one volume of 
oxygen. Since the volume of hydrogen is 
equal in weight to 1-16th the weight of the 
rolume of oxygen, the former two systems 
are mutually convertible, by multiplying 
the number of oxygen, in the oxygen ratio, 
by 16, or 4 x 4, to obtain the number in 
the hydrogen scale ; and this is reconverted 
by the inverse operation, namely, dividing 
by 16, or 4 >< 4. 

{n Tilloch’s Magazine appears the follow- 
ing statement from Mr. Lawson of Green- 
wich. Rain. Evaporation. 

1817 25349 inches 22-227 


1818 24252 27-064 
1819 27:339 21°369 
1820 23°274 19-621 | 
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An aérolite which fell on the 18th of Oct. 
1820, near Kostritz, in Russia, has lately 
been analysed by Stromeyer, and found to 
contain 





Silica ; . 38-0574 
Macnesia 29-9306 
Alumina 3°4688 
Protoxide of iron 4°S959 
Oxide of nianganese . 1.1467 
Oxide of chromium 0°1298 
Iron , ‘ 17°4896 
Nickel 1.3617 
Sulphur 2.6957 

99°1768 


By a late analysis made by Mr. Brande, 
on the finest Russian rhubarb, it appeared to 
contain 

Water ; ‘ : 82 





Gum 31:0 
Resin . , : 10°0 
Exrtact, tan, andgalicacid 26:0 
Phosphate of lime ° 2°0 
Malate of lime . 6°5 
Woody fibre - ws 

100°0 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or itn 
the FIRST SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT Of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
 ————— 


“foe CXIX. For the Relief of In- 
solvent Debtorsin England ; to con- 
tinue in force until the First, Day of 
June, 1825.—July 25th, 1820. 

I. Three Barristers to be appointed Com- 
missioners, and Court to be a Court of Re- 
cord, Court not to award Costs but in cer- 
tain Cases, and Witnesses shall not be com- 
pelled to attend, unless Expences are pre- 
viously tendered, 

IV, Persons in Custody for Debt, &c. 
may apply by Petition in a summary Way 
for Discharge. Prisoner to make an As- 
sigument of his Estate, &c. except Wearing 
Apparel, &c. not exceeding the Value of 201. 

V. Court may order an Allowance for 
Suppertof Prisoner during Confinement. 

VI. When Petition is filed, Prisoner to 
deliver in aSchedule of Debts, Property,&c. 

VII. Sale of Estate and Effects of the 

Soner to be immediately made. Credi- 

‘ors to meet 30 Days before Sale. At the 

Lad of Three Months Dividends to be 

made. 

X. Creditor for i i 
Dividend, &e Annuity may receive 

Xl. Suit not to be commenced without 
sent of Majority of Creditors. 

a Assignees after giving Notice in 
‘ tte, &c. may make Composition for 
xy owing to Prisoner. 

fe When Assignees shall nof deliver 

ale of Property, Court may order 

to be arrested, &e. 


XVI. Creditors may oppose Prisoner's 
Discharge, &c. 

XVII. When it shall appear to the Court, 
that such Prisoner shall have destroyed 
Books or acted fraudulently, &c. Term of 
Imprisonment may be extended to Three 
Years. 

XVIII. When Prisoners shall have con- 
tracted Debts fraudulently, &c. or put 
their Creditors to any unnecesary Expence, 
the Court may extend Time of Imprison- 
ment to Two Years. 

XIX. Court may order Creditors to pay 
Prisoners any sum not exceeding 4s. per 
Week. 

XXI. Justices to certify to the Court if 
Prisoner is entitled to Discharge; but if 
Prisoner shall have acted fraudulently, &c. 
Justices shall adjudge accordingly. 

XXII. After Prisoner’s Committal, Affi- 
davits of Creditors may be received in Op- 
position to Discharge, except in Surry, 
Middlesex, or the City of London. 

XXIV. in case of false Swearing, Pri- 
soner subject to Punishment inflicted for 
Perjury. ; 

XXV. When Order for Discharge of Pri- 
soner is made, Court may order that Judg- 
ment shall be entered up against the Pri- 
soner in one of the Superior Courts, &c. 
and when it shall appear to the Satisfaction 
of the said Cotrt that such Prisoner is of 
Ability to pay such Debts, or any Part 
thereof, or that he is dead, leaving a 3 
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for that Purpose, the Court may permit 
Execution to be taken out upon such Judg- 
ment, or put in force any other Power 
given by this Act against the Property ac- 
quired by such Prisoner after his Discharge, 
for such Sum of Money as under all the 
Circumstances of such Prisoner the Court 
shall order; such Sum to be distributed 
rateably amongst the Creditors; and such 
further proceeding shall and may be had, 
according to the Discretion of the said 
Court, from Time to Time, until the whole 
of the Debts due to the several Persons 
against whom such Discharge shall have 
been obtained shall be fully paid and satis- 
fied: Provided always, that in case any 
such Application against such Prisoner 
shall appear to the Court to be ill-founded 
und vexatious, it shall be lawful for the 
Court not only to refuse to make any Order 
on such Application, but also to dismiss 
the same with such Costs as to the Court 
shall appear reasonable. : 

XXVIII. Where Prisoner shall be de- 
clared entitled to the Benefit of the Act, no 
Execution shall issue against such Prisoner 
for Debt contracted prior to his actual con- 
finement. Prisoner may be proceeded 
against on that which could not be put in 
force at his Discharge. 

XXIX. In case any such Prisoner shall, 
after his Discharge, become possessed of 
any Stock in the Public Funds, or of an 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Rank 
Notes, or other Property which by Law 
cannot be taken in Execution under the 
said Judginent so to be entered up in the 
names of the said Assignee or Assignees as 
aforesaid, and such Prisoner shall have 
refused to convey the same; then and in 
such Cases it shall and may be lawful for 
the Assignee or Assignees of such Prisoner 
toapply by Petition in a summary Way, 
setting forth the Facts of the Case, to the 
Court, and to pray that the said Prisoner 
may be taken and remanded to Custody 
notwithstanding any such Discharge. 
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XXX. When Prisoners 
charge, become entitled ey ~ 


Public Funds, &c. Court to ’ 
Order. make latte 


XXXIII. Persons wilfully omits; 
thing in Schedule as finally re “4 
cept Wearing Apparel, Bedding, Working 
Tools and Implements, and other N 


: : eceng. 
ries, not exceeding 201. subject to Thr 


Years Imprisonment. 

XXXVIII. Assignees Power not to ¢. 
tend to the Effects of Officers of the Amy 
or Navy, &c. or beneficed Clergymen. {&. 
questration of the Profit of Benefice may 
be applied for. Portion of Pay of Officers 
may be obtained by Application. 

XLII. Uncertificated Bankrupts not en. 
titled to Discharge under this Act, unles 
in Custody for Three Years. 

XLIII. No Person having the Benefit of 
an Insolvent Act shall be entitled to further 
Relief within Five years, unless Three- 
fourths in Number and Value of the Creéi- 
tors consent. 

XLVI. Prisoners may, after their Dis- 
charge, be examined as to their Estate and 
Effects, on Application of Assignees. Such 
Persons refusing to appear or to answer 
Questions, &c. may be committed. 

XLVII. Assignees to be examined within 
Six Months after Appointment, and Divi- 
dends remaining in their Hands for 12 
Months shall be immediately paid into 
Court. 

*,* The public will learn with astonish 
ment and indignation that, in spite of all 
the caution of the Legislature, poor insol- 
vents are called upon to pay heary charges 

for legal assistance and agency, before they 

can obtain their discharge. We have seen 
within the month two such Bills, of 41. 10s. 
each, in cases where there were but one cre- 
ditor, and no effects ; the destitute insol- 
rents having such bills to pay out of their 
first earnings. In other cases the charges 
are MUCH HIGHER ! 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN MARCH, — 
Withun Historica, and CriticaL PROEMIUM. 
——— ‘ a 
*,” Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
—>— 


N the Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Vittoria Alfieri, the circum- 
stances in the life of the great Italian tragic 
poet have been narrated by himself with 
all the interest and accuracy that the self- 
descriptive pen could bestow. But though 
the events in Alfieri’s memoir are of no or- 
inary cast, since he lived to witness the 
revolutions in France and Italy, and had 
nearly been engulphed in the political 
whirlpool of destruction, his detail is far 
from satisfactory ia many respects. He is 


too diffuse on the subject of his ow? follies 
and passions, and supplies too few be ood 
dotes of his cotemporaries. The P oa 
work is a well executed abridgment = 
original memoir, and comprises in areas’ ne 
able compass every incident and trait neo 
life and character of the great Italian 
matist, which can assist the English wae 
in forming a correct estimate of his 
and eccentricities. 
A volume called Parga and fhe —~r 
Islands, &c. by Lieut. Col. CP. De oa 
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tains besides an a e ~ 
‘nos in Parga and the Ionian Isles, 
yey of that country to the 
Tarkish government, @ refutation of the 
siatements in the Quarterly Review, and 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Mait- 
land on the subject, with a report of 
¢e trial between that officer and the 
author. The cession of Parga to the Otto- 
wan government has been universally con- 
demmed, but the manner 1n which the Par- 
inotes were deceived in their reliance 
upoa British protection, and transferred to 
a remorseless government, adds greatly to 
ihe guilt and obloquy of this transaction. 
Col. De Bosset, states that he was sent to 
communicate to the Parguinotes the cession 
of their country to the Porte, and to give 
the citizens a solemn assurance that all 
those who should be unwilling to subject 
themselves to the Turks, would be at li- 
berty to emigrate ; and that in case of so 
doing they should find an asylum and pro- 
tection in the Ionian Islands, to which they 
should be transported free of expence; and 
that they should not leave their country 
without receiving a full pecuniary indem- 
nification for the property they abandoned. 
This declaration was made under the fullest 
conviction tuat such promises would never 
be violated, and the Parguinotes were ac- 
cordingly persuaded to place full reliance 
on the justice and generosity of the British 
government. The arrival, however, at 
Parga of a British and Ottoman commis- 
sioner with a large retinue, and the equi- 
vocal mode of their proceedings, soon con- 
viuced the Parguinotes that these promises 
were to be disregarded, and the natural 
cousequence was, that they lost all confi- 
dence in the British authorities. It is most 
necessary that the true state of these trans- 
actions should be fully known to the British 
public. The narrative is perspicuous, and 
the facts, so little to the credit of the Bri- 
lsh name, are stated with the “ fullest per- 
suasion of their authenticity.” 
It is not for want of good advice that our 
— err; but the most solemn warn- 
essons of experience appear_to be 
ao The nation, sot ag sen- 
ps os ome and we hope the land 
re will now listen a little to the voice 
aeiie _A pamphlet well worthy of their 
“a is seasonably addressed to them 
€ public, under the title of A Warn- 
"9 voice to the Legislators and Land 
caltes of nett’ United Kingdom. The 
“aun the prevailing distresses of the 
wha’ .- _ well exposed by the author, 
“ he _ y attributes much of the embar- 
wa of agriculture to the landlords 
ees _ for war rents while produce is 
= prices, (a proceeding to which 
Presume they are greatly compelled 
by the undiminish ww a 
1 diamant is ed weight of taxation) 
ercial restrictions, prohibitions, 
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and monopolies. For our financial diffi- 
culties the author of the warning pro- 
poses a remedy, in the justice and effi- 
cacy of which all will not agree—namely, 
a tax on property without touching income. 
With many this is a favourite idea, though 
such a measure would evidently be partial 
and unjust. A man, for instance, dies, 
leaving toa son aud daughter 50001. each. 
The former embarks in trade, makes fifteen 
or twenty per cent of his money, and is 
exempted from the property tax. The fe- 
male invests her proportion in the funds, 
gets something less than five per cent, and 
is assessed to two, three, or five per 
cent. property tax as may be imposed. 
Surely this cannot be right. It is a viola- 
tion of the first principles of justice and of 
taxation to make the less income pay hea- 
vily, while the greater escapes altogether. 
The principal poem in a small collection, 
called Zhe Lilian Bride, and other poems, 
by BARTON WILFORD, is evidently au 
attempt to imitate Lord Byron’s style and 
subjects. It is not a very successful en- 
deavour. The piece possesses some good 
passages, in which there are both poetry 
and spirit, but on the whole, the Lilian 
Bride will rank far below the “ Eastern 
Brides,” of whom the impassioned muse 
of Byron has given us some account. The 
minor pieces are pleasing, and evince con- 
siderable fancy, but the following opening 
stanza of “‘ Twilight,” is surely gramma- 


tically incorrect. 
Let lovers sigh for night, 
In their young fancy sweetest, =~ 
W hen pale Luna’s gentle light 
The eye greetest. 


Among the novels which lay claim to at- 
tention, we have this month to notice se- 
veral of considerable merit. Such is the 
World, in 3 vols. is the production of a 
highly gifted mind, well acquainted with 
the varieties of character that figure in the 
world, and accustomed to indulge in obser- 
vations on the manners and peculiarities of 
fashionable life. The plot is deeply inte- 
resting, and the developement skilfully 
effected. The moral tendency of the story 
is such as a virtuous mind loves to pursue 
and to delineate. Isabella Templeton is a 
being of a most interesting order; but, 
though such may be too often the way of 
the world, there is a fault committed against 
justice in not wedding her in the end to 
the man of her heart. 

The Favourite of Nature, 3 vols. This 
is likewise a well written novel, in which 
female character and an intimate knowledge 
of the human heart are ably pourtrayed. 
The vices of the rich and gay are also well 
sketched, and the fate of their youthful 
victim, Eliza Rivers, is such as must deeply 
affect the sensitive mind. It is a tale 
which no mother need be afraid to place in 
the hands of her daughter. It is intended 
to shew the necessity of controuling the 

passions 
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passions and rendering them subservient 


to reason. This the author thinks can 
only be done by instilling into the mind 
the principles of true religion. 

A very able pamphlet, distinguished by 
sound arguments and authorities, has ap- 
peared from a writer who signs Christo- 
philus, tending to prove that “ Christi- 
anity is interestea in the dismissal of mi- 
nisters.’ it consists of six letters addres- 
sed to Mr. Wilberforce; and the author 
demonstrates that the spirit of true religion 
is favourable to free and unlimited discus- 
sion, and averse from persecution for opi- 
nions on any pretence whatever. Though 
no man of sense and liberality can dispute 
these principles, yet recent practices, and 
the establishment of two Inquisitions of re- 
ligious and political bigots in London, prove 
that the circulation of such an antidote 
eannot fail at this time to be eminently 
useful to the cause of truth and liberty. 

Mr. Hone with characteristic energy has 
dedicated to the Holy alliance, an edition 
of Deroe’s poem of “ the Right Divine 
of Kings to govern wrong.’ As Defoe 
was a lame versifier, the poem has been 
well adapted to modern taste in Poetry, and 
much varied without losing any of its pun- 
gency. The notes and engravings apply 
the text to passing events, and expose the 
degrading doctrines of slavish obedience, 
which of late years have had too many sup- 
porters in Britain and America. 

A novel under the title of St. Aubin, or 
the Infidel, deserves mention as rising 
above the mere trash of the circulating 
library, though it has no pretensions to 
rank among superior works of this nature. 
As a tale it is too full of improbabilities to 
interest the lovers of common sense ; but it 
will amuse a numerous class of readers 
whose imagination is most pleased with the 
marvellous and horrible. 

A Reply to the Rev. Richard Lloyd’s 
“ Letters to a Member of Parliament on 
the dangerous defects of the British and 

‘ereign Schools &c.” By JAMES SHEP- 
HERD, Treasurer to the City of London 
Royal British School, &c. is a seasonable 
reply to an attack which appears to have 
stood much in need of a refutation. Its 
uncharitable purpose seems to have been 
to check the expansion of the human mind, 
and to bow down implicitly the faculties of 
the rising generation to a tyrannic system 
and a bigotted creed. Mr. Shepherd has 
supplied the proper antidote to this intended 
evil, and has vindicated the conduct of the 
friends and patrons of education, as well 
as the right of Englishmen to read and 
judge for themselves. This answer is tem- 
perate and well written, and will create an 
interest among those who consider national 
schools as intended to rescue the humble 


part of the community from darkness and 
ignorance. 


Literary and Critical Proemium. 


[ April |, 
Dr. SouTHEY, Poet Lav 
lished a heavy and affected pean ait 
The Vision of Judgment, w 
ceive fow will take the ueaae i @ 


ble to 
still fewer will admire. [¢ cchehien we 
enthusiastic eulogy on the late 


a tirade of overcharged abuse of the persom 
who opposed the policy of his reign. ltis 
sickening to read sucha production of the 
manly author of Wat Tyler, and we m 
otherwise notice it than to Xpress our 
regret that we should have lived to witnes 
such a falling otf and debasement of genins. 
A valuable edition has appeared of 
Grotius, or Veritale Religionis Christi. 
an@, with the notes of the author, Le 
CLERC and others, translated into English, 
which has hitherto appeared with the ori. 
ginal Latin annotations. These are now 
rendered into English for the ad 
of the Scholar, and a useful work it most 
prove to schools and students. Theme 
thod adopted by the translator in this is- 
stance to elucidate the text might be more 
generally followed with advantage. Mes- 
ters but seldom take the trouble to explain 
the notes to their pupils. The latter hav. 
ing them thus immediately under their 
eyes, by being closely appended to the 
text, will not have occasion to refer to their 
instructors for this information. Grotius 
ought to become a family and a school book. 
An enlarged edition of HoGG’s Mourtaia 
Bards, has made its appearance, with 
Memoir of the Author’s life prefixed, writ- 
ten by himself. The efforts of a strong 
mind and vigorous imagination to develope 
themselves even under the reer — 
tageous circumstances, may ways 
sidered with pleasure, and often —— 
The numerous and original productions 
James Hogg, the Ethrie Shepherd, though 
not always evincing the purest and most 
cultivated genius, are pleasing and oa 
couraging proofs of the power of a “0 
gifted with strong natural capacities, 
surmount the difficulties of its — 
and to command the admiration of the pud- 
lic. Mr. Hogg’s Memoir is an won ad 
piece of self-biography, in which the “4 4 
speaks simply and honestly, though ' ” 
little dash of inherent poetical a 
the circumstances which led him rr 
occupation of a shepherd into @ lit vo 
career. The events are penne. ee = 
is a singularity in the manner oF He 
them, which “perfectly accords with - 
poet of nature. Mr. Hogg, it egrets 
also not only a wit, but the cause 0 v his 
others. He distinctly charges some east 
literary friends in Edinburgh with a bis 
themselves at his expense, by prit ae 
name to articles which he himself ® 
w. 
oT be well known but obsolete work ¢ 
Ferguson on Astronomy is again P 


en- 
to the public undera new and og 
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form, by Dr. BREWSTER, who has 
wollected the various discoveries that have 
been made in science since the first appear- 
¢ this author's astronomy, and has 

ance 0 ng > : 
jdded them to this edition of the work, in 
a supplement aud notes. Twelve chapters, 
jeseriptive of the physical organization of 
the ancient and new planets, of the solar 
cystem, and the various astonishing pheno- 
nena observable in the regions of the fixed 
stars, are comprised in the above supplement, 
acoucise chapter on practical astronomy, 
has been appended, besides various useful 
additions and improvements have been 
superadded, which render a work of little 
original value worth a place in the library. 
Ferguson Was a mere mechanic, a flimsy 
writer, and so ignorant as not to have read 

the Elements of Euclid. 

A Dissertation, showing the rita of 
the Rivers Niger and Nile, chiefly from 
the authority of the ancients. By JOHN 
DupteY, M.A. vicar of Humberstone and 
Sileby, &c. Leicestershire: forms a curious 
and elaborate essay, in which the learned 
and aeranne ya Al hs ly a 

to contribute to the formation of rig 
opinions respecting a subject that has 
uzzled mankind for some thousand years, 
“ by collecting the researches of modern 
travellers or resting on and elucidating the 
authorities that have traced the “ famed 
river” to its source, but by a spicilegium of 
ancient testimonies as old as Herodotus, 
Dionysius, and the geographers. of their 
wy — labours to — er the river 
Niger is but an upper ch of the Nile. 
This conclusion is unsupported. by the opi- 
uion of any modern traveller, and even con- 
tradicted by. Bruce, whose pretensions to 
the discovery of the fountains of the Nile, 
though regarded as rather questionable at 
one time, have not been disproved. We 
give the reverend author much credit for 
tis researches and for his hypothesis, but 
we are content to rely on the authority of a 
welLinformed and indefatigable traveller, 
yor life was ventured to ascertain the 
Two most useful and perfect sheets for 
library and office furniture, have appeared 
tnder the title of a PEERAGE and a BARON- 
_ Curr. They exhibit every required 
act relative to these classes, in columns, 
‘anon contain several thousand facts, 
er, with the necessary repetitions of 
8, would fill each'a large volume. 
of Z appear to be compiled with a,degree 
te which entitle them to our warmest 
“ommendation, and in their typography 


-_ rank among the best specimens of the 


i Jifteenth edition lies before us of a 
* Srom the King to his, People. Our 
not to su hat George the 

F ppose t ge 
that, has thus condescended to explain 
Policy of his power—but an able writer. 
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has undertaken in his mame the task of ex- 
plaining and justifying all the measures 
which have taken place in regard to the 
Queen. It is, therefore, a court manifesto, 
and although the fiction is admitted, it is 
such a composition as might under all the 
circumstances have issued even from its 
assumed author. We need not add that it 
has been extensively read, particularly in 
the higher circles. 

a 

AGRICULTURE, 

An Essay on Soils and Composts, and the 
Propagation and Culture of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers; by T. 
Haynes, nurseryman, Oundle, Northampton- 
shire. I2mo. ds. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Index Monasticus; or, the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaries, 
&e. &co. formerly established in the Diocese 
of Norwich, and the ancient Kingdom of 
East Anglia; by Richd. Taylor, of Norwich. 
folio, 31. 3s. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century; con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins of 
that Ancient City, the Remains of the middle 
Ages, und the Monuments of Modern Times. 
3 vols. post 8vo. J1. 7s. bds. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Buildings 
in Rome and its Vicinity, with a Descriptive 
and Historical Account of each Subject; by 
M. Dubourg. | vol. atlas, 4to. hf. bd. engraved 
on 26 plates, and beautifully coloured to imi- 
tate drawings. 71. 7s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Archi- 
tecture, considered as applicable to public 
and private Buildings in this Country ; by W. 
Fox. 5s. bds. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, traced 
in Observations on Buildings, Primeval, 
Egyptian, Phenician or Syrian, Grecian, Ro- 
man, Gothic or Corrupt Roman, Arabian or 
Saracenic, Old English Ecclesiastical, Old 
English Military and Domestic, Revived Ro- 
man, Revived Grecian, Chinese Indian, Mo- 
dern Anglo-Gothic, and Modern English 
Domestic ; in @ series of Letters to a Friend. 
$VO. 7s. 

Hints-on an Improved Mode of Building, 
applicable.to General Purposes ; by P.D.W. 
Dearn, architect. Svo. plates, 4s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Astronomy Explained, upon Sir Isaac 
Newton's Principles; by James Ferguson, 
F.R.S. with Notes and Supplementary 
Chapters; by David Brewster, LL.D. E.RS. 
London and: Redinburgh, &c. dc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with plates. 24s. - 

A Moveable Planisphere ; exhibiting the 
Face of the Heavens for any given Hour of 
the Day throughout the Year, as also the 
Time of Rising and Setting of the Stars; 
designed to assist the young Student inac- 
quiring a Knowledge of the relative Situa- 
tions and Names of the Constellations; by 
Francis Wollaston, F.R.S. 1s. 

BIOGRAPRY. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life aud Writings of Victor 
Alfieri. 12mo. with a portrait, 5s. 6d. bds. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII.; by Miss Benger. 2 
vols. crown Svo. 16s. 

Memoir of Mrs. Dyott, written by her- 
self. Svo. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Chester, Editor of the London Polyglott 
Bible; by the Rev. H. I. Todd, M.A. 2 
vols. Svo. ll. 1s. bds. 

Select Female Biography; comprising 
Memoirs of eminent British Ladies. 12mo. 
ts. Gd. bds. 

Memoirsof H. Wallace, Esq. Descendant 
of the illustrious Hero of Scotland; written 
by himself; with a highly finished portrait. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late of 
Norwich ; by Sarah Wilks ; with a portrait. 

¢mo, 7s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain ; by Wm. Harris, 
keeper of the Library, royal 8vo. 1]. ls. 

Luaycock’s General Catalogue of New and 
Old Books for 182). 3s. 

A Catalogue of Second-hand Books, on 
Sale by Ebenezer Thompson, of Manchester. 

A Catalogue of a very extensive assort- 
ment of Foreigu Books; by Dulau, and Co. 
Soho-square. 

A Catalogue of a Collection of Portraits 
and Drawings for Illustration and Miscella- 
neous Prints; by C. and H. Baldwyn. 

A Catalogue of Books, in various Lan- 
guages, including several Works of rare oc- 
currence; together with a good Collection 
of Irish History; now selling, for ready 
money only, by RK. Beckley, Mary-~la-bone- 
street, Golden-square. 

Part I. of a General Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Books, for the Years 1821-2, by 
Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Lepard, Finsbury-square. 

DRAMA, 
The Eve of St. Hyppolita ; a Play, in Five 
Acts, 

Therese, the Orphan of Geneva. Is. 6d. 

Conscience ; or, the Bridal Night: a Tra- 
gedy, in Five Acts ; by James Haynes, Esq. 
Svo. 4s. sewed, 

Harold; or, the English King: an His- 
torical Play ; by D. Dew, 2s. 

Ethelwolf; or, the Danish Pirates: a Tra- 
gedy, in 5 Acts; by J. F. Pennie, author of 
** the Royal Minstrel,” anEpic Poem. 3s. 6d, 

EDUCATION, 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a Course of 
English Reading, adapted for Schools ; in 
which all the proper facilities are given, en- 
«bling youth to acquire the Latin language 
in the shortest period of time, with 230 en- 
gravings ; by R. [. Thornton, M.D. 2 vols. 
i2mo. 15s. bound. 

Auvalecta Greca Minora ad usum Tironum 
sccommodata; by G, Dunbar, A.M, Ss, bd. 


[ April), 
Key to the Second and Thin Parts 
Ellis’s Exercises, from the Writings of ¢, . 
12mo. 3s. bound. = 
he New Pronouncing Spell : 
by John Bigland. 1s, 6d. bound, we ant; 
fe pr pepe intended to facilitate the 
study of the Italian to you Beginners : 
E. Reale, 12mo. 3s. bis. > 
. Pmsentiens Studies in the Latin ang Ba 
ish Languages; arranged by James 
LL.D. 3s. 6d. bound. en ~~ 
FINE ARTS, 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the 
use of the Artist, Connoisseur, and the \). 
turalist. demy folio. 5s. 

Part XI. of Picturesque Delineations of 
the Southern Coast of England ; engraved by 
W. and G. Cooke; containing Views ¢ 
Lutworth Castle, Torbay from Brixham, 
Mirtehead, Hall Sands, and Sidmouth. 

A Manual of Lithography ; or Memoir on the 
Lithographical Experiments made in Paris, 
at the RoyalSchool of the Roads and Bridges; 
clearly explaining the whole Art, aswell as 
all the Accidents that may happen in Print. 
ing, and the different Methods of avoiding 
them; translated from the French by C. 
Hallmandel. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, with 
a Narrative of the Campaign of General 
Mina, Anecdotes of his Life, and Observa- 
tions on the practicability of connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean, by meunso! 
navigable Canals ; by W. D. Robinson. ¢ 
vols. §vo. met 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the Reign of George Ill. 
accurately described and methodically ar- 
ranged ; by Jehosuphat Aspin. 1]2mo. em- 
bellished with numerous plates. 14s. bds. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions; 
by the Hon. R. Henley Eden. 8vo. Il. ls. 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suits for 
Tythes in Equity, &c. by Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mortgage; »y 
R. H. Coote. royal 8vo. 16s. 

A Treatise age Law of Landlord 4 
Tenant; by R. B. Comyn, Esq. 5¥0- 4 
A Treatise on the Law relative to 
Sales of Personal tig (hg ; by George Long, 

. Barrister. 8vo. los. 

7 Analytical Digest of the Reports of 
Cases decided in the Courts of Common 90: 
and Equity of Appeal at Nisi Prius, 1 18; 
by H. Jeremy, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. in 

No. I. of the Monthly Journal of ew 8 
Medicine ; by Chas. Haden, Surgeon. = " 

Peptic Preceps ; pointing out aoe Tab 

prevent and relieve Indigestion, rat Sto- 
gulate and invigorate the Action of the 
mach and Bowels. 12mo. 3sbds. 5 Mid- 
Part 1. of Practical Observations 1® re 
wiferv, with a Selection of Cases 5 ay 
Ramshbotham, M.D., Lecturer on Midwi 


at the London Hospital, and one of ah 4 
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tans Accouchebrs to the Lying-in Charity 
ack 


~ eng Poor Married Women at their 
or de penton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
. MISCELLANIES. a 
’s Guide to India. 2s. 6d. 
me pear Relics of Scotland ; collected 
am illustrated by J as. Hogg. Vol 2. Svo. 14s. 
Part V. of Bibliotheca Britannica; or, @ 
General Index to the Literature of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Ancient and Modern ; 
by Robert Watt, M.D. 4to. 11. 1s. bds. 
“the Tradesman’s, Merchant’s, and Ac- 
countant’s Assistant; by David Booth. 8vo. 


B OS, bds. 


No. IIL. of the Annals of Philosophy. 6s. 

The Tears of Jerusalem; or, some Re- 
marks on the dilapidated State of many of our 
Country Churches; by a Graduate of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 12mo. 6d. 

No. I. of the Recreative Review; to be 
published Quarterly. 6s. 

Materials for Thinking ; by Wm. Burdon : 
witha Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 
lds. bds. 

An Essay on Dry Rot and Forest Trees ; 
by Robert M‘William, Architect. 11. 11s.6d. 

“Stockdale’s Calendar for 1821, with a 
Peerage, corrected to the present time. II. 6s. 

High Birth, a Satire ; addressed to a 
Young Nobleman ; in imitation of the Eighth 
Satire of Juvenal. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

NOVELS. 

St. Aubin; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 12s. bds. 

The Fair Witch of Glasllyn, a Romance. 
3 vols, 24s. 

The Republican’s Mistress, a Novel, 
founded on facts; by Charlotte Smith. 3 
vols. 18s, 

Precaution. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Traits and Trials; by an American. 3 
vols, 12mo. 11. Is. 

Geraldine ; or, Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tiee; bya Lady. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters ; 
by Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

The Fatalists; or Records of 1814 and 
1516; by Mrs. Kelly. 5 vols. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

Favourite of Nature, a Novel, in 3 vols. 
Imo. I, Is. bds. 

; ORNITHOLOGY. 

No. I. of Illustrations of British Ornitho- 
‘ogy. Elephant folio, 11. }1s.6d., cold. 51.5s. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Annals of Orien- 
lal Literature, containing Land Birds ; by 
P.J. Selby, Esq. Svo. 6s. each. 

. POETRY. 
<a Indian and Lazarus; a Poem. 12mo. 


Specimens of the Russian Poets, with Re- 
marks and Biographical Notices; by John 
wring. 12mo. 8s. bds. 
Scripture Melodies; by a Clergyman. 
Cap. S¥O. 5s. bds. 
aan Last Days of Herculaneum, and 
Athe ates and Panthea ; Poems: by Edwin 
" . f. cap 8vo. 5s. bds. 
nal by P. M. James. f. cap. 8vo. 7s. 
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Hymns for Villages, chiefly on Ru 
Subjects; by the Ty T. Beck. Se: va 

The Angel of the World, an Arabian Tale; 
Sebastian, a Spanish Tale; with otber 
Poems; by the Rey. George Croly, A.M. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Lost Valentines Found, withsome Verses 
added by the Editor. f. cap 8vo. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems ; by John Keates, author 
of “ Endymion.”’ 7s, 6d. 

The Months; descriptive of the successive 
Beauties of the Year ; by Leigh Hunt. small 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Letters to Mr. Malthus, on several Sub- 
jects of Political Economy, and particularly 
on the cause of general Stagnation of Com- 
merce; translated from the French by J. B. 
Say ; by John Richter, Esq. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Conversations on Political Economy, in a 
series of Dialogues; by J. Pinsent. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of 
this Country ; by George Holford, Esq. M.P. 
8vo. 2s. 

A Letter from an Englishman at St Omers 
to a Member of Parliament. 2s. 6d. 

Mirror, presented to his Sicilian Majesty 
and the Allied Sovereigns, reflecting Politi- 
cal Facts hitherto unpublished. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of the 
Bank of England, from its incorporation to 
the present time. 2s. a 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly, with 
a Memoir of his Life; by W. Peter, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the 
Public, on the Tendency of Mr. Brougham’s 
Bill for the Education of the Poor; by J. B. 
Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 3s.6d. 

Radical Reform—Restoration of Usurped 
Rights; by George Ensor, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
7s. bds. 

St George and St. Denys, a Dialogue; by 
Hugh Melros. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Rev. H. Philpot’s Letter 
to Earl Grey, on his Lordship’s Speech at the 
Northumberland County Meeting ; by a Free- 
holder. Is. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to the Author 
of two Letters to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, on the effects of a variable Standard 
of Value, and on the Condition of the Poor. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to a Member of Parliament, on 
the Police of the Metropolis. Is, ’ 

The Spirit of the Speeches delivered inand 
out of Parliament, in favour of the Queen, 
since her arrival in this Country. 2s. sewed. 

Remarks on the Tendency of certain 
Clauses in a Bill now pending in Parliament 
to degrade Grammar Schools: with cursory 
strictures on the National intportance of pre- 
serving inviolate the Classical Discipline 
prescribed by their Founders. 

Two Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Liverpool, on the ane of + no 
ture, and their influence ont anu , 
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Trade, and Commerce of the United King- 
dom; with Observations on Cash Payments 
and a Free Trade; by the Right. Hon. Lord 
Stourton. Svo. 3s. 

The Catholic Question Argued, upon the 
Principles of those who support it on the 
ground of expediency; in a Letter from a 
Gentleman in Ireland to his Friend in Lon- 
don. Is, 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of 
the Country, and on Relieving them, by 
opening new Markets to our Commerce, and 
removing all injurious Restrictions; by an 
Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

Comments on some recent Political Dis- 
cussions, with an Exposure of the Fallacy 
of the Sinking Fund. 2s. 6d. 

A Briton’s Call to his Countrymen. Is. 

The Rights and Stability of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland Endangered -by any fur- 
ther Concession to the Catholic Claims; by 
a Clergyman of the Established Church, 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel at Lam- 
beth, Nov. 12, 1820, at the Consecration of 
the Bishop of Exeter; by the Rev. E. Good- 
enough, D.D. 4to. 2s. 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley of 
Destruction to Everlasting Glory; by Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; 
containing an Account of the Lives and 
Writings of distinguished Christians and The- 
ologians ; by Jobn Wilks, jun. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England ex- 
plained, for Worship, and Doctrines, recom- 
mended and vindicated ; by Henry Jenkins. 
12mo. 5s. bds. 

Thirty-Six Evening Prayers, as used in 
her own Family; by a Lady. 4to. 5s. 
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True and False Religion practically aa, 
candidly considered; every part proved frum 
the Bible, and confirmed from Notation 
from the greatest Divines ; by the Rev.6.6 
Scraggs, A.M. Minister of Union Chapel, 
Poplar. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian Pai, 
and Character; by the Rev, J. B. Sumner 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Part I. of Select British Divines ; contaip. 
ing the first part of Bishop Beveridge’s Py. 
vate Thoughts; by the Rev. C Brailey. 
royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Voice of a Departed Teacher to Syp. 
day Schools. 9d. 

Jesus the Child’s best Teacher; or, the 
Way to obtain true Wisdom and Happines; 
by Apna Kent. 2d. 





Prayers for Little Children; by Ann he 
Kent. 2d. un 
Grace, Grace unto it; or, a Wedding and b 





its Consequences; by W. Milford. 1d. or’, 
per hundred. 


The Friendly Guide, shewing the Mem- F 
bers of Gospel Churches their Duties to each ft 
other, as required in Scripture; recon- p 
mended by the Rev. G, Burder. Id. ors. 0 
per hundred. V 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Part I. Vol. V. of the Modern Voyages 
and Travels, contains, Baron Von Halberg’s 
Journey through the North of Germany, Der- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, and a Visit to 
Madras, in the Year 1811. 3s. 6d. sewed, 
4s. boards. ve 

A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to 
Mourzouk, the Capital of Fezzan, and from 
thence to the Southern extremity of that 
Kingdom ; by George F. Lyon, Capt. B.}. 
4to. with a map and [7 coloured plates, 31.38. 
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‘‘ The value and rank of every art is in proportion to the mental labour employed in tt, 


or the mental pleasure produced by it.”’ 
-—~>--- — 


Exhibition of the Works of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, placed in the Gallery of the 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pali Mall, 
Sor exhibition and sale, 1821, 

(Continued from page 175.) 
78. 4 Lion disturbed at his repast, 
48 E. LANDSEER. This pic- 
ture is in the best style of the art. and 
proves how fast the young artist is 
marching onwards to excellence. 
86. 4 View near Hampstead, Miss 

GOULDSMITH, is a sweet bit of nature, 
88. Tintern Abbey. W. LINTON. A 

— representation of a twice told 

ale. 


89. View on the Thames near Chertse 


bridve, W. DANIEL. A.R.A. A mos. 


representation of one of the most 
fascinating views on the 
hames,** 


97. Crickhowel, South Wales 3 paint- 


* silver 


REYNOLDS. 


ed on the spot, T.C. HOFLAND. One 
of the most faithful pieces of nature 
the gallery. , 

100 Cupid and Psyche, W. ETTY. 
A brilliant pieée of poetical conneg 
coloured with exquisite taste. Mr. 
Etty is es fast, and we = 
anxious to see his — of Cleo 

atra, now on the easel. ' 

. 112. The Tournament at an ; 
Rowena crowning the _disinher , 
Knight ; from Ivanhoe. F. P. int 
NOFF. The story in this miniature 
torical picture is well told, the gro 
well arranged, and eg selec 
with care and knowledge. 

113. The Seamstress, M. W- —_ 
A eareful old lady working by her <" 
glass and threading her needle, the 
time of which she seems to on 
The snuff box from which ever and = 











1821.] 


ales 


her nose, is on the table. 
Every part is elaborately and beauti- 
‘nainted, and would form an ex- 


in ; 
ee companion to his Old Man 


‘oking tea of last year. 
= The Snuggler, W. KIDD. Al- 
though the chief incident in this piece 
of low humour, a man eyeing the bril- 
jiancy of a glass of the right sort with 
ineffable delight,has been before treated 
by Wilkie in his Whiskey Still, and ere 
that by Sharp in his Man looking at 
ihe brilliant rosy colour of a Glass of 
Claret; yet it possesses beauties distinct 
from either and of a high class in this 
branch ofart. It is undoubtedly Mr. 
Kidd's best picture, and gives us great 
hopes of his success, without being 
auy longer a follower of Wilkie, which 
he certainly was. 

135. The young Hero dismayed, R. 
Farrier. A child frightened at a 
frog, is the incident from wiich this 
promising little picture of the school 
of Wilkie is taken. The air of nature 
which pervades it and his last year’s 
picture, convince us that if followed 
up with study and practice, he may be- 
come a distinguished artist. 

165. dn Italian Peasant, Mrs. CAR- 
PENTER. The nativeair, and graceful 
distribution of the component parts of 
this excellent study from nature, ele- 
vates it to a considerable rank in the 
style of art to which it belongs. Mrs. 
Carpenter appears to have lost none of 
her powers by the necessary and inter- 
esting caresof a family. 

los. View of Ambleside Mill, P. Dé- 
WinNT, A lovely piece of nature ex- 
cellently pourtrayed. 

109. Penelope recognizing Ulysses, 
W. Hivron, R.A. This picture stands 
by itself, and has no rival in the ex- 
hibition, It is of small size, in which 
Mr Hilton does not succeed so well as 
in larger, is well composed, and the 
costume selected with taste. = * 

192. The banks of the Yare, J. STARK. 

Interior of a Stable, J. WARD. 

oa Seizure of a Boar, E, LANDSEER. 

==). Chevy Chase; the original 
sketch for the picture in the possession 
f the Marquess of Stafford, by the late 
ian BirD, R.A. The picture of 
and h seat the sketch is well known, 
- we n fully described in the an- 
eal public fine arts and other periodi- 
sketch a aes of the day. [t isa 

“art great ability, and we are hap- 
be dit has been well sold for the 

t of his widow. There are also 


t 
i other sketches by the same deceased 
ist; namely, 7 
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230. A soldier relating his adven- 
tures at the battle of Waterloo, and 

234. The Embarkation of Louis 
AVITTI. 

269. Jeroboam’s Idolatry reproved, 
H. P. Bong. This young historical 
painter is improving with sure steps. 

_The Exhibition on the whole, ex- 
hibits a tolerably fair specimen of the 
lower schools of art, but the high 
grounds, which the directors assumed 
a few years since in the cultivation of 
historical painting. if resumed, would 
be productive in a tenfold degree, as we 
have more rising talent requiring their 
fostering hand now, than at any other 
period of English art. 

Evhibition of MR. HAYDON’S picture 
of CHRIST’S AGONY IN THE GAR- 
DEN; at the great room, No. 29, 
St. James’ s-street. 

Our opinion of Mr. HAYDON, and of 
his style of art, is too well known, and 
has been too often expressed to need 
repetition here. The present picture, 
the Ag ny of Christ in the Garden, has 
not been taken from the account of any 
of the evangelists in particular, but 
from the united relations of the four. 

The principal figure is that of Christ 
kneeling in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, as may be seen in the wood-cut, 
at the moment, as the painter himself 
expresses it, when he acquicsces to the 
necessity of his approaching sacrifice, 
after the previous struggle of appre- 
hension. 

“ Nevertheless not my will, but thine 
be done.” 

The artist has eminently succeeded in 

giving an air of submissive tenderness, 

while a quiver of agony still trembles 
on his features. The apostles are rest- 
ing a little behind ona bank ;—St. John 

in an unsound doze; St. James in a 

deep sleep; St. Peter has fallen into a 

disturbed sluinber against a tree, while 

keeping guard with his sword, and ap- 
pears literally on the point of waking 
at the approach of light. Behind St. 

Peter, and stealing round the edge of 

the mound, is Judas with a centurion, 

soldiers and a crowd. 

The expression of Christ is mild, 
bland, and exhibits mental agony tem- 

red with resignation. The hands 
and feet are among the most beautiful 
specimens which the British school has 
produced ; and the colouringand dispo- 
sition of the drapery grand and effective. 

The distance, the sky, the foreground 
and other accessaries are in fine har- 
mony with the rest of the picture, and 
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276 Mr. Wyatt's Monument of the late Princess Charlotte, [April | 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, the new president, has 
several fine portraits for the next Ex- 
hibition, which as usual will throw a 
halo of splendour round the great room. 

Mr. ATy is preparing a picture of 
Cleopatra in her barge, which will be a 
specimen of his strength as a colourist. 

Mr. LONSDALE has some portraits in 
hand ; we believe those of the Queen, 
Count Vassali, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and other public characters will be sent. 

Mr. WILKIE, one of his two large 
pictures, painted for the King of Ba- 
varia and the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. HOFLAND, his large view of 
Richmond, 

Mr. COLLINS, some beautiful land- 
scapes. 

Mr. LINTON, an evening scene, with 
ruins, &c. 

Mr. SHARP will send his large pic- 


Y mm, 


shi — . 


ture of Drury-lane green-room, 


perhaps another if time wil] permit, 


Mr. CONSTABLE, the openi 
terloo Bridge. ’ pening of Wa. 


Mr. LESLIE, a beautiful painting y 
“ May morning.” 

Mr. MARTIN is preparin : 
that will be sent. Ser 3 ame 

The SOCIETY OF PAINTERS Iy W,. 
TER COLCURS will open their sere). 
teenth annual exhibition next moni) 
at Mr. Bullock’s Roman Gallery, Egy). 
tian-hall, where their future exhibition, 
will be held, and strictly confined t 
paintings in water colours only. 

Mr. WoDBURN’S gallery in St. Mar. 
tin’s Lane is open to the patrons and 
lovers of art, with an highly interes. 
ing and valuable collection of paintings 
by the old masters, among which will 
be found a few modern pictures worthy 
of notice. 














PROPOSED MONUMENT TO GEORGE III. 


Mr. Wyatt has designed a pub- 
lic monument in honour of his late 
Majesty, and at a meeting of the com- 
mittee and sub-committee held on Sa- 
turday, January 27th, 1821, the Mar- 
= te, in the chair, it was 
resolved unanimously, that a pros 
should be submitted to the Subtin ore. 
paratory to the opening of a subscrip- 
tion for carrying the same into effect. 
The Duke of York is the patron of the 
design, and all the royal family sub- 
scribers, The whole is to be executed 
in bronze, and raised on a massive pe- 
destal of granite ; containing, op the 
four sides, bas reliefs, representing his 


late Majesty encouraging the fine arts, 


in one ;—in another, agriculture:—" 
a third, religion ;—in a fourth. cou 
merce. We subjoin an engraving which 
we obtained from the courtesy of the 
ingenious artist. 
fr. M. WYATT’s monumental group 
to the memory of the late Princess 
Charlotte, with an engraving. ad 
The model of this long expect ad 
monument has been some time finish F 
and submitted to public exhibition 4? 
private critivism. |The marble 1s now 
working, and the principal figure, ¢ od. 
of the ascending princess, finisie, 
This latter is now on private view, - 
may be considered as a fair ae 
of the artist’s abilities, and of the m4? 
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ssesses that intrinsic spirit 
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us in the annals of the fine arts; to 
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which it will be a splendid 
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tist himself could give to it. 


same time, po 
> 4s originally recommended by _ ble is one of the purest pieces 


Europe coul 
which nothing 


gures 


glory of suffering 


accessorial fi 
self is to be placed 


e whole will be exe- 
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beheld, and has but a slight vein in 
it, just enough to indicate that it is 
marble, and is an emblem of the ori- 
inal. 

The monument has now been about 
two years in hand, and will be finished 
in less than another year, which is an 
expedition in so great a work unex- 
ampled in English sculpture, The 
monument to Lord Nelsen, in St. Pauls, 
was upwards of ten years in hand, and 
the others in similar proportions of 
time. 

An exhibition of engravings, by liv- 
ing British artists, is proposed to be 
formed. Premises, in the most eligible 
part of Soho Square, have been taken, 
and are fitting up for the eccasion, and 
Exhibitors are guaranteed from being 


New Musie and Drama. 


(April, 
called upon for any portion of the eg. 
pence. The exhibition is intended 'p 
open about the middle of April, anf 
we congratulate the public on the prop 
pect of much gratification, and the ¢. 
gravers on valuableand extended mean 
of patronage. The King has sanction 
the Institution, and its success seeing 
certain. 

Messrs. COLNAGHI have imported 
an affecting French print, called (yp. 
voi du Pauvre, representing the funer| 
of a poorman. The bier is drawn by 
a horse, unattended, except by a faith. 
ful dog, who follows his master’s cory, 
his ears and head pendant, and his x. 
tion languid and disconcerted. It is 
the climax of simplicity and poetical 
painting. J.E. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


ec 


The Neapolitan Waltz, composed by Mo- 
zart, and arranged with variations for 
the Piano Forte, by Thamas Adams. 2s. 

“ FAFVUHE Neapolitan Waltz,” is one 

of the most agreeable of Mo- 

zart’s trifles. The variations Mr.Adams 
has added to it arc six in number; and 
the whole presents to us an exercise for 
the piano-forte, that will be found not 
moreattractive to the ear, than improv- 
ing to the finger of the rising student. 
Mr. A. has, indeed, in this instance, 
made so good a use of his borrowed 
materials, that we hope the circulation 
of the piece will encourage him to fur- 
ther efforts of the same kind. Were 
our suggestion attended to, of his pub- 
lishing a set of themes similar to the 
present, and treated in the same fanci- 
ful and engaging manner, we should 
not doubt of their being very favour- 
ably received, and proving to their 
ingenious illustrator, an advantageous 
speculation. 

“* Haste Love ‘tis I,” or the Gallant Trou- 
badour, adapted to an Irish Melody. 
The words by Mr. Wiiliam Lewis, the 
symphonies and accompaniments by Mr. 
John Dary. 1s. 6d. 

The air of this song is original and 
interesting. Its application to the sen- 
timent of the words to which it is here 
affixed, is properand effective. In the 
bass and accompaniment, Mr. Davy 
has displayed much of that ingenuity 
and science for which we have long 
given him credit ; and the symphonies 
are both analagous and tasteful. 

“Oh, if those eyes deceive me,” a song 
composed by Sir John Stevenson. 2s. 

Sir John Stevenson has thrown into 


the melody of this Song, a great degree 


of sweetness, and in the accowmpani. 
ment, decorated it with much of his 
usual taste. The air itself is charac. 
terized not only by originality of style, 
but by the expressive cast, and close 
connexion of the passages. While the 
study given to the sentiment of the 
poet is every where evident, the mind 
traces the composer’s chain of ideas, 
and from their congruity and relation- 
ship to the sense of the words, shares 
the pleasure afforded to the ear by their 
independent attraction. 


“ Here we meet too soon to part,” @ ballad. 
The words by John Clare, a N orthamp- 
tonshire Peasant, the music by 7. Wil- 
liams. 1s. 6d. 
This song, which has been sung Sy 

Mr. Duruset. with considerable ay 

plauseat the Nobility’s concerts, Is a 

above the ordinary standard of mo a 

ba'lads; the words convey 2 nove : 

of idea, and the melody, if not — 
ably novel, is pleasing and w (goo 

The accompaniment, though, per . 

somewhat too active and busy . 

the style of the air, is entitle’ to a 

saying, that it is ingenious, aD Pvaes 

pendently considered, far from 
taste. 

La Jardiniére, a popular lesson, — 
and urranged for the Piano Forte, 
J.G. Graeff. 2s. 
“La Jardiniére,”’ 

leasing production. — 

Pf the Ps of this composition, 

duced us to conclude that Mr. ore 

intended it exclusively for your? a 

titioners; and to such it ee nate 

highly aceeptable. Some ry 
sages are volatile and animate on 


‘sa lively and 


The familiarity 
in- 
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they lay conveniently ~ the Bee, pee 

resent more difficulty to the ey 

they really possess 1D execution. The 

ublication comprises two movements ; 

in Allegretto in two crotchets in a bar, 
anda Presto, in three quavers in a bar ; 
and the latter forms so happy a relief to 
the first, as toevince as much judgment 

a the art of design, as the subject 

matter exhibits of free and facile con- 

’ yn. 

Cre Child's wish for May,” a Ballad. 
The music from Mozart. 1s. 6d. 
The chief feature of attraction in this 

little ballad, is the appropriate sim- 

plicity of the melody. Too many of 
the airs of Mozart have been misap- 
plied; but in the present case, were the 
creat musician living, we might ima- 
vine that he had himself intended the 
music for the expression of the words 
to which we here find it attached. In 

a word, the adaptation is most happy, 

and does much credit to the compiler. 

“ Whenon Life's long shore,” A Song com- 
posed by C. N. Smith. 1s. 6d. 

Though “* When on Life's long shore,” 
isnot among the airs most remarkable 
for novelty of melody, it is far from 
deficient in some of the real character- 
isties of a vocal production. The ideas 
are marked by an easy and natural con- 
tinuity; and the general result is, a 
placid pleasingness of effect well con- 
vorting with the author’s meaning, and 
greatly caleulated to attract the gene- 
rality of auditors, 

“Love's wreath,” a song composed by J. 
Davy.” 1s. 6d. 

“Love’s wreath,”? is one of Mr. 
Davy’s prettiest vocal productions. Its 
‘tyle is both pleasant and familiar, and 
vill, no doubt. recommend it to the at- 
tention of the lovers of easy, unaffected 
melody. This master’s taste and sci- 
fnce are so well known, as to render 
it almost unnecessary to say that the 
‘ccompaniment is effeetive and the bass 
well chosen, 

. THE DRAMA. 

Whatever may be the degree of dis- 
‘ress which clouds one part of the com- 
tat? ~ present has been a season 
“unusual gaiety to another part ;—for 
saathes it be that persons ite escape 
ae cares in a theatre, or that the 
‘eentives of the managers have gone 

yond the necessity for them, the 
aaa has been a theatrieal season of 

arkable success and brilliancy. 

feel; . first impulse given to public 
cr Was created by the appearance 

“18S WiLson at Drury-Lane, where 


and Drama. 
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7 powers of voice, and tasteful exe- 
ution have drawn overflowing audi- 
ences on every night of her appearance, 
In addition to this attraction, the spirit 
and discrimination of the managers 
have assembled a dramatic corps, such 
as have not appeared in various lines 
of acting on any theatre at onetime. In 
Artaxerxes Miss W. is supported by the 
fascinating VESTRIS, by the unrivalled 
BRAHAM, and by the respectable powers 
of Miss Povey and Mr. HORNE; 
while in Love in a Village, her chaste 
Rosetta is aided by the same parties, and 
also by MUNDEN, the first comic actor 
of his time, and by KNIGHT and Mrs. 
HARLOWE, who are singularly happy 
in Hodge and aunt Deborah; nor ought 
we to omit to name the exquisite bal- 
lad-singer Mrs. BLAND, in Madge. The 
same performers have since been equally 
successful in the charming Opera of the 
Duenna, in which Miss Wilson’s Clara, 
as well as her Rosetta, are equal to the 
originals of Mrs. Brown and Miss 
Brent, whose fascinating powers we 
are old enough to remember. The 
public in consequence have become 
‘¢ music-mad ;”” but the rage is propi- 
tious to the proprietor, Mr. ELLISTON, 
who in spite of bad times and un- 
healthy dinner-hours, seems likely to 
have a most productive season. 

The OPERA has been opened with 
more than usual ec/at, and with a 
strength of company equal to any for- 
mer seasons. 

COVENT GARDEN has opposed itself 
to Drury Lane, by putting the deserved 
favourite, MISS STEPHENS, into Miss 
Wilson’s parts, and playing the same 
pieces even on the same nights. This 
indicates, however, a poverty of origi- 
nal resources; but Mr. Harris is now 
laudably engaged in restoring the text 
of Shakespeare, and cleariag his plays 
from the fustian with which they have 
been filled by Cibber and others. 

The minor theatres aid in instructing 
and polishing the lower and burgeois 
classes, and have been supported by 
solid patronage. 

We must not omit to name with ap- 
plause the exquisite solus performances 
of Mr. MATTHEWS at the English 
Opera ; nor the popular and instructive 
Lectures on Astronomy, which in the 
present Lent, have been delivered by 
Messrs. WALKER, LLOYD, and BART- 
LEY, indifferent theatres on Wedues- 
days and Fridays. 

During the same season SIR GEORGE 
SMART has conducted a series of ~. 
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days, in which he has captivated large 
audiences by the singing of Mrs. Sal- 
mon, Madame Camporese, Miss Good- 
all, and Mrs. Bellchambers, supported 
by Mr. Braham andothers. At Covent 
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did oratorios at Drury Lane on Wednes- 






[Apel 
Garden Mr. BISHOP has 
milar treat on Friday Evenings; re 
the effeet at Drury Lane js increas) 
by the capacity of the stage and 
house. Both these Oratorios have bey 
well supported. 
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Report of DiseasEs and CasuaLtTiEs occurring in public and private Practies 

of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensany. 
ip 


HE thyroid gland is one of the very 
few parts in the animal frame of 
which the use has not hitherto been satis- 
factorily detected. That, however, it has 
some immediate connection with the ner- 
vous system, would seem more than proba- 
ble, from several particulars connected 
with its economy. 

We all know that the cretenism in some 
of the alpine vallies is accompanied by an 
enlarged neck, caused by a _ thyroideal 
swelling, and Mr Astley Cooper relates, 
that he has occasionally dissected out this 
substance from living animals, and has 
thereby destroyed the degree of under- 
standing before possessed, by the re- 
spective animals who were the subjects of 
the operation. A patient is at present under 
treatment in the Dispensary, whose dis- 
order evinces likewise the alleged connex- 
ion. She has hysterico-epileptic fits, and, 
prior to the paroxysm, an enlargement of 
the thyroid gland is perceptible, which de- 
cknes with the declension of the fit. Seve- 
ral instances have lately occurred of a more 
permanent enlargement of this part, and 
in most of these cases there is a sort of he- 
betude of the nervous power—a fact which 
would appear in accordance with the as- 
sumption now adverted to. The Emplas- 
trum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro of the- 
London Pharmacopeeia, is a most useful ad- 

‘tion in these cases, to internal medicinals, 
which burnt sponge claims an unequivo- 
cal efficacy ; but it is fair to question whe- 
ther this last substance possesses any vir- 
tue beyond the alkaline principle which it 
contains. 

One of the most curious circumstances 
which mark the peculiarities of diseased 
action, is the tendency often conspicuous 
to regular periods ina disorder’s recurrence, 
and this habit is again conquered by means 
which @ priori would appear inadequate to 
the end. A patient, some time since, ac- 
quainted the writer of this article, that his 
complaint (a species of asthma) had assumed 
such a regular character as to return on 
each succeeding Friday. It was agreed 
that he should be seer on that day, but the 
appointed hour of attendance occurred 
without the recurrence of the paroxysm, 





the first time for many weeks, andalt 

the malady still exists, it has now lost its 
wonted regularity. The reporter may jus 
take occasion to say, that the Peruvia 
bark often appears conspicuously service. 
able in those affections, which are decidedly 
intermittent, although nothing like fever 
may characterise the disordered state. 
Even the derangements of infancy are occa. 
sionally stamped with the peculiarity ad. 
verted to; and the writer has just had a 
little girl under treatment, whose sickness 
consisted in strong contractions of the 
hands and feet, which, prior to the medic. 
nal treatment, happened on each Sunday 
morning. The derangement, in this case, 
owned a source which, it might have been 
expected, would have produced rather a 
permanent than a periodical effect, and it 
has yielded to vermifuge medicines, of a 
purgative and tonic quality. ta 

Some instances have occurred within the 

month of typhoid fever. The more that is 
seen of this complaint, themore evident will : 
it appear to the observant practitioner, who 

is untrammelled by preconceptions respect. 

ing its actual essence, that no condition of 

the system can be marked down as the ab- 

solute something from which every sy™p- 

tom springs, as from a solitary source. At 

one time the brain appears to be peculiarly 
implicated—at another the cerebral func: 

tions are comparatively little disordered. 

Ina first case the whole force of the malady 

shall appear to be concentrated upon . 
pulmonary organization—in a second : 7 
membrane spread over the bowels shal ‘ 

the particular part for the display of the 
distemper’s virulence—and in a third, ge 

neral disorder shall be present without any 
cognizable locality. : 

in the feqalred trentment there is also® 

corresponding variety, which must be “ 

to the prescriber’s individual and unsy 

matic discretion. Topical and even ays 

ral bleeding will sometimes see tt 1 

vital principle from being overwhelm y 

the sudden rush of the disorder § ie } 

but, alas! for the patient in the han ‘. 

a practitioner who should either refuse " 
bleed at all in fever, or should indiscrim 


nately unsheath his lancet beeen har 
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; disorder have urged its fe- 
wr ey. There is one medicinal 
wi ale to febrile and other complaints ; 
the virtues of which are not, perhaps, ap- 
preciated equivalent to its deserts ; the 
writer means the sub-carbonate of ammonia ; 
this substance, if judiciously employed, 
will in many cases actually ward of the 
dart of death, and in some awful moments of 
contention between nature and disease, even 
| , infammatory and febrile complaints, 
ei ven grain doses of the drug in question 
will bring the patient and physician trium- 
phantly through their difficulties. 

in those affections of children which 


just mainly consist of some deranged action of 
Vian the brain, the wind-pipe often appears to 
‘ice. be the actual seat of the disorder. The re- 
edly porter has previously alluded to this parti- 
ever cular, and has stated that even dropsy in 
ate. the brain assumes often a most deceitful 
ca. resemblance to actual croup. Of this con- 


ad. secutive, which might and indeed has been 
judged primary disease, the reporter has 
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seen some marked cases during the few 
preceding weeks ; and, tadeod in some 
instances the secondary and sympathetic 
has proved almost equal in magnitude and 
mevemity to the primary and principal com- 
piaint. 

Of the lately much lauded remedy in 
pulmonary and other irritations, the pras- 
sic acid, the reporter has not hitherto made 
sufficient trial to justify any decided opi- 
nion as to its merits. [It is always with 
some measure of scepticism that he hears 
the. announcement of these novel and po- 
tent remedies. From one or two of his 
friends, however, in whose skill and dis- 
cernment he places every confidence, he has 
heard such favourable accounts of the me- 
dicine in question, that he purposes to em- 
brace the, first favourable opportunity that 
shall offer for putting its alleged virtues to 
the test of his own experience. 

D. Uwins. M.D. 

Bedford Row, March 20, 1821. 








ra E almost constant drought of Febru- 


it ary, left the country in little need 
fa of March dast, of which, however, it has 

hada number of pecks. So little rain in- 
he deed has fallen threughout the winter sea- 
is son, that straw has superabounded from 
ill defect of the necessary moisture to convert 
ho itinto manure, The slight and flying 
t- showers of the present month, have not 
of had any very signal effect in forwarding 
b- vegetation ; nor has the temperature been 
)- genial, from the variableness of the winds, 
t and the prevalence of those from the east 


: and north, from which, perhaps, may be 
drawn a fortunate prognostic for the spring 
and summer seasons. Crops of every de- 
«ription have a healthful, if not forward 
‘ appearance, and only wait for the refrest- 
ng showers and mild temperature of spring 
| to burst into full luxuriance. Nowithstand- 
ing the general and extreme distress, the 
| ‘pirit of the farmers has been highly com- 
le in turning a most favourable sea- 
‘oa tothe utmost national advantage. Con- 
sidering all circumstances, the lands have 
- generally well tilled, and vast stocks 
. a — and fed. The seeds have 
mearly. Much wheat was sown 
wh bean planting season, in various 
a ger barley ; and in few seasons has 
¢of semination remained to be com- 
ed, as in the present. Out door stock 
a = Nae. and such continues to be the 
puneies the lambs, of which the fall is 
field aha efor the most part. All 
labour is forward. Turnips began to 
MontHLy P 
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run with the present month, but cattle food 
has been plentiful throughout the whole 
season, consisting of great stocks of hay 
and straw and low priced corn. The mar- 
kets have been amply stocked with both 
fat and lean cattle and sheep; Ireland sup- 


plying us with pigs at a very moderate 


price. Milch cows have generally sold 
well. The slight variation in the price of 
wool (long fleeces) scarcely worth noting. 
Finé hops readier sale at some advance. 
The late advance in the price of corn has 
drawn a considerable supply to the markets, 
and since that advance, to shew the esti- 
mation in which quality is held, fine Keut- 
ish runs of wheat have reached the price 
of 68s., whilst fine Essex wheats were 
worth 70s. In the mean time, from the 
most solid proofs, it is apparent the farm- 
ing interest must be relieved or ruined. 
The event will disclose to those concerned, 
whether or not, the proper steps to obtain 
relief have been taken. 

Smithfield: Beef 3s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.— 
Mutton 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d.—Lamb Os. 0d. to 
0s. 0d.—Veal 4s. Od. to 6s. 6d.—Pork 3s. 4d. 
to 6s. 0d.—Bacon 4s. 0d. to 4s. 2d.—Raw 
Fat 2s. 10d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 35s. to 658.— 
Barley 20s. to 30s.— Oats 16s. to 28s.—The 
quartern loaf in London 10}d.—Hay 50s. to 
92s. 6d —Clover. do. 65s. to 110s.—Sttaw 
24s. to 36s. 6d.— Coals in the Pool 31s. to 
44s. 

Middlesex, March, 26, 
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\ MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
; : ee 
1] PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Feb. 28. March 2%. 
| Cocoa, W. I. common £5 0 0 to 510 0 4 0 0 to 5 O Operee 
| Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 515 0 .. 5 16 0 5 5 0 .. 512 0 tite 
, fine 600 ..6 20 6.0 0°... 6 2° Odie 
‘i antsy Boehia’’ /000..000 00 0 .. 0-0 Operm 
ie Cotton, W.T.common . 09 0 9 .. 0 010 0 0 9 2. 0 09} pert, 
tag ——~—, Demerara . 010 ..01 45 0 010 .. 0 TF ditt 
Currants 55 0... 5 7 0 0 0 DO .. 00 0 perce, 
} Figs, Turkey ae Yr te eee Be ae te eee fe er 
. Flax, Riga . ° . 58 0 0 ..60 0 O 58 0 0 .. 59 O O perter, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . . 43 09 0 .. 0 0 UO 4210 0 .. 0 0 O ditt. 
14 Hops, new, Pockets . 3 0 .. S15 O 3 3 0 .. 315 O perem, 
7 ——- -—,Sussex,do. . 210 0 .. 3 8 O 210 O .. 3 8 O ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . . 10 0 O .. 1010 0 10 0 O .. 10 10 © per tor 
————, Pigs . ° 6 0 O . 710 O 610 O .. 7,10 0 ditt 
Oil, Lucca ‘ octal abudehb® 2: dl 10 0 O .. O O O per ja 
--, Galipoli . 40, 8.8 n0e 1? .0,.6 70 0 0 .. 0 OO pertm 
. Rags , ‘ dev: Se. foo? 8.8 0 0 0 .. O O Oyercu 
aid Raisins, bloomorjarynew 315 0 . 40 0 00 0 .. 0 0 0 dito, 
Rice, Patna kind. »§- CCG. 8 FS 00 0 .. 0 O O ditto. 
1 io ies ,EastIndia .  « 0 8 6 .. 0 8 6 0 8 6 .. 010 0 dito 
) Silk, China, raw s§ © © ce 0 F:3 1 1 I .. 0 O O perl 
Whew » Bengal, skein - O14 1 .. O16 2 014 1 .. 016 2 ditt. 
Lat Spices, Cinnamon . © 8 I--v~@-6-6 0 8 1 .. O 8 & perlb. 
— —, Cloves , » ©. 8,7 26.8. 2.2 0 3 8 .. O 38 9 ditto. 
; , Nutmegs . 047 ..0 0 0 0 4 4 .. 0 0 O ditto 
| —-——, Pepper, black 00 74..00 7% 00 0 .. 0 0 O ditto 
—_——, ———,white . 0 012 .. 0 0123 O O12 .. O O 12k ditto 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac. O 3 3 .. 0 3 3 0 3 0 .. 0 3 4 pergal 
— -—,Geneva Hollands O 1 9 .. 60 2 O 019 .. 0 2 2 ditto 
-- —, Rum, Jamaica . O 2 6 .. O 2 8 0 0 0 .. 0 O O ditto, 
Sugar, brown © 8218 O .. 312. O 216 0 .. 3 O O perewi 
aint ———-, Jumaica, fine S30 8 oo 4 26 000 .. 0 O O percwt. 
bes Bh —-—, East India, brown 018 0 .. 1 ¢ 0 018 0 .. 1 4 0 ditto. 
The oR » lump, fine  & 8 6 evo 4 2.9 418 0 .. 5 5 O percwt. 
S Peteee | Tallow, town-melted . 218 0 .. 0 0 0 210 0 .. O O O percwi. 
| te -——, Russia, yellow 29 0..2 9 6 28 0 .. 0 O O ditto. 
Para 2 | | Tea, Bohea we ee 6 Bae .. s ee 4) hg 
Eb iG® —--,Hyson, best. - O46 .. 00 0 03 6 .. O 4 O aitto, 
' a . | Wine, Madeira, old e O09 COO... 028 BD 35 0 O .. 40 0 0 per pipe 
| ee | ——-,Port, old. . 35 00 ..48 0 0 35 0 O ., 48 0 0 ditto. 
om --,Sherry . . 30 00 ..65 0 0 30 0 O .. 65 0 O perbut 


home, 4gs. to 6gs. 
Leghorn, 463.— Lisbon, 501,—Dublin, 8 per cent. 


Coventry, 9701.—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere,641.—Grand Surrey 581.—Grand Union, 241. 





dl. 10s. . 


Lieut Company, 611. —City Ditto, 103]. At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 
The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 29th was 73 


. 2: . sul 7103 ; 5 per cent. 
et navy 106. 4; 3 per cent. consols, 1% 5 
Piles Gold in bars 31. 17s. 104d. per o.—New doubloons, 31. 15s. Od.—Silver in bars 4s. 11}¢. 
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i ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Feb. 
= ib? 


PS and the 20th of March, 1821: extracted from the London Gazette. 
Man BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. and Co. L. 


. : ham. 
shire, corn-dealer. (Wigby, L. Ashford, J. and E. L. Ireland, Birmiag?*™ 
Alport, T. R. Birmi 


Premiums of Insurance... .Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork or Dublin, 15s. 9d.—Bel- 
frst, 15s. 9.—Hambro’, 25s.— Madeira, 20s.— Jamaica, 30s. — Greenland, out and 


Course of Eachange,Feb. 26.— Amsterdam, 12 14.—Hamburgh, 38 7.—Paris, 25 80.— 
Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingham, 5501. 
—Grand Junction, 2201. - Grand Western, 41.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2871.—Leicester, 3001. 
—TLoughbro’, 26001.—Oxford, 6301.—Trent and Mersey, 18001.—Worcester, 251.—East 


India Docks, 1651.—London, 100].— West India, 1651.--Southwark BrinGe, 201.—Stram4, 
~ Royal Exchange Assurance, 2301.—Albion, 401. 0s. — Globe, 1201,——G48 


- a 

: 108.] = Anderson, J. jun. Whitby, merchant. (Wate 
, lat, L. 
; : t. (P 
' ACASON, J. Valentine Farm, Ridge, Hereford. Arnall, G@. Leamington, wine mercban 


- tors. Egerton and Co. L. q 
and Co. f, ngbam, leather-dresser_ (Wild hetiey. a: Goes ell-street, china-warenc ees 








err’ 2°. et. & tre Vea 


= = 
sc 


we Barton ‘in Lonsdale, Yorkshire, twine- 


R Bell and Co. L. 
Eo eeihecy pat, merchant. (Amory 


and Co. ae 

tol, grocer. (Poole and Co. L. 

ry OS  Martin’ecourt, Leicester-fields, haber- 
aa sber. i (Newton. ) Ba 

Birks, S. W. Thorne, Yorkshire, mercer. (Bat- 


tye Lb. L 

* Liverpool, hardwaremau. (Baxter, 1.. 
mele Wellington, malster. (Baxter and 
a Bridgewater, tailor. . (Blake and Co. 


Burbery, R. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. (James, 


me Wolverhampton, grocer. (Williams and 


cut R. Weson-town, Somersetshire, farmer. 
( 


rkins and Co. L, 
lively, E. Woolwich, draper. (Cory, L. 
Coates, G. New Bond-street, druggist. (Alliston 
and Co. 
Cooper, J. Kyain, Derby, grocer. (Bartlett, L. 
(oxford, C. jun. Iver, Buckinghamshire, collar- 
maker. Clark, L. 
Culshaw, W. Wrightington, Lancaster, dealer. 
(Gaswell, L. 


Cummins, Gloucester, mercer. (King, L.— 


Danson, J. Millom, Cumberland, dealer. (black- 
stock, L. 

Dark, H. Bath, woollen-draper. (Young, L. 

Davies, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, L. 


Deakin, F. Upton-upon-Severn, grocer. (Platt, L. 

Dixon, J. Bishopthorpe, Yorkshire, coal-meichant. 
(Feljambe, Wakelield. 

Downes, S. Craubourne-street, Leicester-square, 
baberdasher. (Jaines. 

Drayton Rayner, J. Bow, mast-maker. (Rich. L. 


ar] “6 Nee common carrier. (Smith 

o.L. 

— J. Dover, ironmonger. (Storker, and 
L. 


Eggleston, B. Great Driffield, York, plumber. 
(Spence, L. 

Farrell, J. Prospect-place, Newington-causeway, 
merchant. (Kaight and Co. 

Ferao, G. jun. Stockport, grocer. 

Field, J. and T. Muscovy-court, 

— flour-factor. Clabon. 

Fiscot, W. Bristol, baker. (Bourdillion and Co L. 

Fietcher, J. and P. Barton-upon-Irwell, cotton- 
spinners, (Ellis, LL. 


Fox, K. L. jun. Idol-lane, Tower-st 
(Dennett and Co, . street, broker. 


Freiand, W. Bedhampton, South , 
(Osbaldiston, L. pton, Southam pton, miller. 


French,J. Coventry and Edinburgh, ribbon manu, 


het Le (James, L. 
ind Co", timber-merchant. (Adling- 
,&. Lunbridge-wells, lime-burnet. (Young, L. 
Gittins, R. Tewkesbury, corn-factor. ( cakieg, L. 

chs e Liverpool, snuffmanufacturer. (Lowe 


Green, J. Low 
amend oe East Smithfield, baker. (Parn- 


Wilson, L. 
‘inity-square, 


» J. Blackfriars.road, dealer Tucker 
futon, J. Manchester, cotiepenionst” (Milne 
J ° peaaoieh, woolstapler. (Lodington 
“= : Scholes, York, nail-manufacturer (Tay- 


Hebdin A Oo Farli 
* Uv lament-street 
eet: (Wilson “street, woollen-cloth 
’ 


\ Monsey, T. Burgh, Norfolk, farmer. 
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Jackson, T. Bishop's OMiey, Stafford, malster 
(Williams and Co. b. ‘ 

James, W. jun. 
(Platt, L. 

Johnson, G. R. Chiswell-street, oilman. (Thomson. 

Jones, W. Handsworth, Stafford, farmer.  (Bee- 
tham, L. 

Jordan, W, Sunbury, victualler. (Lewis, L. 

Ker, T. late of the Sirand, boot-maker. (Stevens. 

Lance, B. capel-court, stock-broker. (Lindsey. 

Lawton, J. Delph, Yorkshire, inn-keeper, (Hurd 
and Co. L. 

Lea, W. and J. F. Paternoster-row, ribbon and 
silk-manufacturer. (Watson. 

re G. Manchester, cotion-dealer. (Hurd and 

(Pullew 


Mace, 8. Norwich, grocer, (Eyerand Co. LL. 

Mallorie, W. Leeds, paste-board manufacturer. 
(FewandCo. .- 

Marshall, P. Scarborough, solicitor. Battye. 

Matson, R. Barfrestone. Kent, miller. ( Loding- 
ton and Co. L. 


Abergavenny, cabinet-maker. 


Macrae, A. Devonshire-street, jeweller. 


(Swain. L. 

Morgan, J. late of Bedford, draper. (Brutton, L. 

Needs, E. Bristol, shop-keeper. (Hicks and Co. L. 

Newman, J. M. Broomsgrove, dealer in wool. 
(Fiadgate and Co. L. 

Nicolls, W. A. A. Stephen-street, Tottenham- 
court-road. (Spence andCo. ' 
err S. Birchin-lane, bill broker. (Clutton and 

Oo. 

Palmer, T. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, silk manufac- 
turer. James. 

Partridge, H. M. Newport, Monmouthshire, iron- 
monger. (Pooleand Co. 

Pitt, D. Fenchurch-street, hosier. (Noy and Co. 

Porter, J. Leading Roothing, Essex, farmer. 
Eyles, L. ' 

Powell, T Bath, cloth-factor. Compe 

Priddon, E. late of Horncastle, miller. (Norris, L. 

Richards, J.and W . Badham, Bromyand, Hereford, 
dealersincorn. (Taylor, L. 

Rogers, J. and C. Plymouth, coach-makers, (An- 
drewsand Co. L. 

Rose, J. Bath,grocer. (Hurd andCo.L. 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-stieet, upholsterer. (Rogers 
and Co. 

Scofield, EK. West Bergholt, Essex, publican. 
(Rush, L. 


Sedgewick, London, warehouseman. (Fisher 
and Co. 

Sheriffe,J. Farnham, grocer. Stephens, L. 

Sheppard, W. Ayr-street-hill, baker. — (Bromley. 

Skaif,H. Whitby,draper. (BellandCo.L. _ 

Smith, P. P. and W. Middleton, Lancasbire, muslin 
manufacturers. (Sbaw,L. 

Smith, T. Caponfield, Staffordshire, iron-master. 
(Alexander, L. 


Sprigens,J. Chesham, draper. (Thomas, L. 
biapston, B. T. Northamptonshire, draper. 

(Forbes, L. 

Troughton, B. jun. Coventry, silkman. (James, L. 

Troughton, J.J.and B. and A. Newcomb, Coventry, 
bankers. (Edmunds, L. 

Turner, J. Rotherham, engineer. ba ps L. 

Warbrick, H, Liverpcol, merchant. (Lowes and 
Co. L 


Ward, T. Coventi y, silk manufacturer. (James, L. 
Whaley, J. King’s Lyno, Norfolk, gunsmith, 


right, L. 
Wilby, D late of Dewsbury, clothier. (Lake, L. 
ork, stuff 


Wilkinson, J. and W. B. Sunith, Leeds, 
mer€hant. (Few, L. 

Wilsons G. Liverpool, limen-draper. - (Lowe and 
Ce. L. 

Wilson, J. Macclesfield, bookseller. (Lowden 
and Co. L. 


- Chichester fi XI : s fell 

Bol »larmer. § (Sowton, L. Windcatt, T, and W. Tavistock monger. 

Pa Ge ell-treet-rond, stone. mason. (Tot- (Wright, L. : 

Harney, RB Stafford treet. B Wood, w. Chester, cheese-dealer. (Day and 

i : fr a i 4 . . 

dealer, (Fowell atte street, picture- Co. L 

Allen ,G. Greenwj DIVIDENDS. 

dision wo Hey h. Ashwell,J.W. late ofColchester. Bateman, J. and W. Culbard, St. 
wr, *Vbridge Hall, Es Austin, J. late of Throgmorton- John street. 

Amting, T, T street. Bentley, J. and J. Beck, Com- 

* Surnbam-green, Barke, J. Stockport. hill. 


Bat 
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Batt, W. Wedmore, Somerset. 


Bovill, J. and G. J. De Witte, 
Mincing-lane. 
Bourke, J. Albermarle-street. 
Brooker, W. Eaton-street, Black- 
friars-road. 
Brown, T. Strand 
Bugden, J. late of Dartford. 
Burke, J. Stockport Etchells. 
Clarke, M. jun. Savage Gardens. 
Cohen, B. Bishopsgate-street. 
Combe, B. Lloyd’s Coffee House. 
Corpe, J. Sun-street. 
Coope, J. Chesterfield. 
Couch, W. Axminster. 
Cox, P. Fairford, Gloucestershire 
Crawshaw, B. and G. Bristall. 
Crump, T. and T. Hill, jun. Kid- 
der minster. 
Cooker, H. D. Mark-lane. 
Cook, J. Oakley Mills, Eye, Suf- 
folk. 
Cousins, J. Charlton-street,So- 
mers’ Town. 
Cummings, J. Osborne-street. 
Dufour, W. F. A. Berner’s-st. 
Karl, T. Kingston. 
Elliott, C. St Thomas a Becket, 
Sussex. 
Fidler, J. Bosden. 
Finch, R. Cooper’s-row. 
Gilbee, N. Denton, Kent. 
Glasson, R. Skelton. 
Grosvenor, J. Dadley. 
Hatch, W. Eccleston. 
Hawthorne, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
Hawkins, D. Sheffield. 
Hellicar, T. Bristol. 
Hewitt, J. Bolton-le-Moors.. 
Hodgson, R. Fleet-street. 
Hughes, T. Ox ford-street. 
Hunt, H. Liverpool. 
— E. Freeman’s-court, 
‘ornhill. 
Jackson ,D. Castle-court, Birchin- 
lane. 


Dividends—~ Meteorological Report. 


Jones, R. A. Tottenham Court- Rothwell, s. Fenchureh-strey 

road. Sackett, T. atl 
Kilshaw, J. jun. late of Leeds. ter, T. Ottery, St. M; 
Kirkman, J. Gower-street. vonshire. rh 
Knight, J. M. Parliament-street. Schroder, HB. Hin. 
Knight, J. Bore-street. Scotford, T. and J. Blackfrian, 
Lacklan, J. Great Alie-street. . 
Latham, J. Abingdon. Scott, W. Wa . 
‘Le Chevalier, T. Wootton-under- Scrrell, W.G. 

e, Gloucester. Sharrock, P.T. Preston. 

Lind, T. late of Trentham. Shipley, J. Birwiogbam. 
Lushington, W. Mark-lane. Simpson, G. Smi Wet 
Machan, J. Sheffield. _ minster. 
Macmichael, J. and W.and T. Sinrester,S. Manchester. 

Gitton, Bridgnorth. . Simpson, J. and J.Westmorlani, 
Macmichael, J. W.and T.and _ Liverpool, 

Co. Fleet-street. Simpson, G. M. Tower-street, 


Moker, W. P. Basinghall-street. 
Miller, R. Old Fish-street. 
Miller, J. Norwich. 

Miller, G. Watling-street. 
Milner, J. Cambridge. 













Sisley, T. Isle of Thanet. 

Smith, T. I. Lawrence Pount- 
ney-lane, 

Sowerby, W. Fish-street-hill. 

Steemeon, T. Hull. / 


Mould, H. Winchester. Stubbs, W. late of Leek. 
~~ A.G.L. Hollingworth, Swain, G. and J, Mansell-stred. the | 
J. Wetherell, W. Shields, Taylor, J. T. Merton. litia 
W. Boulton, and W. R. Thomas, J. and J. Cabell, 0x. 
Stokes, Lothbury. __ ford-street. nam 
M — R. = J. me we. late of aa J. and C. W. Foster. ey, 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne. ane. . 
Nantes, H. Wainferd court, Tomlinson, W. Hinckley, Leices- - 
Throgmorton-street. tershire. MI 
Neville, R. Colchester. Tye, G. J. Colchester, anc 
Parker, W. High-street, White- armington,J. and J. B. Grace the 
chapel. church-street. a 
Payne, G. Newgate-street. Weat, J. Little Newport-street. 
Potter, G. Poplar. West, T. Gracechurch-street. pa 
Prole, W. rgeham, Devon- Whitaker, J. Carr, York. 9 
shire. Williams, R. Salisbury. - 
Rains, J.S. Wapping-wall. Williams, W. and A. Whyte, 
Ratcliffe, W. jun. lateof We- _New Bond-ttreet. ait 
a ware: ies 
Reader, Martha, Bristol. , &. . ¢ 
Robinson, G. and 8. Paternoster- | Woods, S. Southampton. 9 
rete te Wo tcid, 3. L Réwegat 
Robinson, S. Paternoster-row. Worefold, 3. L. Ra : 
Rosser, J. Wallingford. Wrathell, C. C. Lancaster. 
' 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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Resulting from daily observations made on the northern verge of the Metropolis, from 





Feb. 24, to March. 25, 1821. 
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ane Se ee — Te 
7 ._ ria- 
a Days. |Wind — Days. | Wind. Mean. Range tion in ee 
2 74 hours 
Barometer {30°16/26 Feb.| NE. 29-3616 M ar. “SW. 29°64 ~ 10-70 | 0°57 6 Mee 
Day. | Nizght 
Phermom. |56°5°|12 Mar.| SW. | 29-5°}!6M far.| N. 41-5° | a¢_| 2 | oe 
+. ne , 
Prevail ing Winds. 
Number of days N. NE. in. SE. s. sw. Ww. NW. 
occupied by each 7 3 l' 0 | 4) 


3 5 
Rain has fallen on 20 days—Snow, in a 1 ery small quantity, om. 2 days—Hail on 2 days. 


Nuinber of dayson which each 
description hes occurred. 


i Cirrus. Cirro-s 
6 


Chara cter of the Clouds. 


8 6 


‘ _ Nimbes 
tra tus. Cirro-cumulus. Cum lus. Cumulo-etratus 
4 


The general character of the period has: 


been rainy and cold, fog prevailed duri 
the first four or five r Hen t d shifting 


ys, the wind shifti 
between N.W. and NE. on some of ~ 
days there were exhibitions of lofty cirrus. 
On the 28th of February, a slight shower 
of snow and rain from the N.E., from this 


time the wind shifted at once to S.W. and 
with occasional inclinations to W. remained 
80 during the next ten days, 
in various quantities each day. 


rain falling 
From this 





time to the 22d = ave 
mained between WN’. and NN.¥) : 
most part to the nor.thward with daily r™* 
and in a few instarices snow the 170 
small quantity. Froin the 12th to 934 dsr 
lunar halo was frequent. On “y? 
ing the uight the winct ve <n 
ward, between which and SW ain to the 
wained with frequent # quals 
close of the register. — CB. 
Islington, March 28, 1831 oo LITICAL 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

E general distresses aud the 

various exertions of: the minority 

ip parliament to procure relief, have 

been the chief topics of recent domestic 

t. 

ar. HUME has. unsuccessfull moved 

two sets of resolutions, of which we 
subjoin copies. 

FIRST SET. 

«}. Resolved, That it appears by the 
Oficial Returns before this House, that 
the total Military Establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1792 (exclusive of 
the East Indies, and of the Artillery, Mi- 
litia and Marines,) consisted of 48,474 men, 
namely, 15,919 for Great Britain, Guern- 
wy, &c.; 17,323 in the Colonies abroad ; 
and 15,232 in Ireland; and, that the total 
Military Establishment of Great Britain 
aud Ireland for 1821 (exclusive of India, 
the Artillery, the Militia, and Marines) 
consists of 81,106 Officers and Men, 
uamely, of 27,852 in Great Britain, Guern- 
sey, &c.; 32,476 in the Colonies abroad ; 
and 20,778 in Ireland. 

“2. Resolved, That the Supplies for the 
expence of the Military Establishment of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 1792, were 
2,331,1491.; that the Supplies voted for the 
Military Establishment of Great Britain 
ad Ireland, for 1820, were 9,500,2161. ; 
tnd that the Army Estimates for 1821, now 
submitted to the House, are only 163,4981. 
less than those of 1820. 

“3. That there were in the service of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 1792 (exclu- 
wveof the regular Cavalry and Infantry,) 
%,757 troops, namely, 3,730 of Royal 
Artillery, 4,425 of Royal Marines, and 
17,602 of Disembodied Militia; and in 
I821 (exclusive of the regular Cavalry and 
lafan - 

try,) the number of 125,492 troops, 
namely, 7,872 Engineers and Artillery, 
8000 Royal Marines, 51,998 Disembodied 
Militia and 57,622 Yeomanry Cavalry and 

olunteer Infantry, being in number a 
larger force by 132,367 men, available for 
a of Government, in the year 1821, 

m the Government had in 1792. , 
Hone metres, That it is the opinion of this 

» that, under the present circum- 
“ances of the country, it is expedient to 
a reduction in the amount and 
oem of its Military Establishments, 
the ° approximate as soon as possible to 
Establishment of 1792, as recommended 


by the Fi mance Committee of 1817.” 


a SECOND SET. 
. there are 65 receivers-general of 
Wales, and assessed taxes in England and 
41415) who received an allowance of 
, 24nd of 41,9841. in the years ending 
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the 5th of January, 1820, and 1821, for the 
duties of their office, although the greater 
nuinber of these receivers- perform- 
ed that duty entirely by deputy ; and re- 
tained balances of cash in their hands 
which, on an ave of these years, ex- 
ceeded 367,5741. sterling per annum. 

‘© That it appears, by the returns before 
the House, that ten receivers-general were, 
on the Ist of January, 1820, in arrears (at 
the time of their death, or of lea their 
office, since 1790) to the amount of 304,3371. 
2s.4d.; of which amount a balance of 
117,115}. Is. 8d. then remained due to the 
public, as stated in the annual finance ac- 
count laid before the house in 1820. 

“That the office of receiver-general of 
the land and assessed taxes is one of depo- 
site, and for remittance of the taxes from 
district collections to the Exchequer ; and, 
in the present state of the finances of the 
country, that such service may be per- 
formed at a less charge to the public than is 
now incurred, with equal security against 
loss, and with equal efficiency to the public 
service. 

“ That there are 95 distributors of stamps 
in Great Britain who received allowances 
or poundage amounting to 87,2331. for the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1820; and 
87,9731. for the year ending the 5th January, 
1821, and also retained balances of cash in 
their hands which, on an average of these 
years, exceeded 138,9261. sterling. 

“‘ That, in the present state of the finances 
of the country, the duty of distributor of 
stamps may be performed at a less charge 

to the public than is now incurred, with 
equal security against loss, and with equal 
efficiency to the public service.” 

Mi. WESTERN was more successful in 
moving for the repeal of the additional 
Malt Duty, and during his excellent 

speech he stated the following details : 

“ The total amount of the tax on malted 
barley, including that on beer and spirits, 
was 10,000,000]. In the last budget of 
finance it was 8,670,0001. in England, and 
about 1,300,000]. in Ireland. To go into 
the detail—there was, first, the tax of 28s. 
per quarter on the malt; then a tax of 32s. 
per quarter on it in the beer—making in the 
whole, 31. per quarter ou malt and beer. 
The duty on it as manufactured into spirits’ 
actually amounted to 101. per quarter; that 
was, every quantity of spirits made from 
a quarter of malt, paid that duty. The 
house might wish to know what was 
the progress of this duty. Inthe year 1780 
the duty was 10s. and 6d. per quarter on 
malt, and so it continued with a very little 
deviation, which he should afterwards 
notice, until 1802. In that Year it was 

’ 
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raised to 186. 8d., and in 1903 it was farther 


raised to 348. per quarter. He now stated 
the progress of the duty on spirits. 
1791 the duty was about 21. 10s. per quar- 
ter; in 1793 it was raised to 21. 17s. 4d., 
and in 1796 to 4l. 3s. 4d, per quarter, and 
so on, till it reached its present amount of 
101, the quarter, exclusive of the duty as 
derived from malt and beer. Now he beg- 
ged the house to consider how this operated 
on the grower. Supposing an acre of land, 
to produce 4 quarters of malt barley, the 
duty 28s. per quarter would amount to 
5]. 12s. per acre. The duty on malt and 
beer together would amount to 12I. per 
acre, aud the duty on spirits, at the same 
average of 4 quarters to the acre, would 
amount to 401]. on the acre. Taking the 
average from the year 1791, he found that 
the consumption was 27,672,047 bushels. 
Then came the high duties in 1802 and 1803. 
After this, taking the average and begin- 
ning with the year 1804, there was a con- 
sumption reduced to 23,450,000 bushels, 
and in the last four years the average was 
22,600,000, making a diminution of five 
millions of bushels in the consumption as 
compared with the year 1791. In Scotland 
the diminution was in that time nearly 
one half; and in Ireland it was still greater. 
In 1791 in that country, taking the same 
averages, the consumption was, 4,855,000 ; 
in 1804 it was 2,750,000; and, in the last 
four years, not much more than one million. 
This was the exact diminution; but, by 
a comparison of the increase of population 
within the time mentioned, we should find 
that it ought to be considered greater. By a 
simple calculation in the rule of three, we 
should find that the population, since 1791, 
being increased, and the consumption less, 
the proportion of decrease must be consi- 
dered greater than the nominal amount he 
had stated. If the calculation was made 
upon a population of 10 millions of people 
consuming upwards of 27 millions of 
bushels, as was the case in 1791, the de- 
fect of consumption in 1804, considering 
the increased population at that time, would 
appear’ 12,675,000 bushels; and in 1818, 
the defect would be 14,672,000 bushels ; or, 
in other words, making a diminished con- 
sumption of 1,824,000 quarters within the 
period of 30 years. Inthe year 1803, the 
number of bushels consumed was 31 900,000; 
im 1804, it was reduced to 22,421,000; in 
1805, it was 22,343,000; in 1806, when 
the increased duties began to operate, the 
consumption was 27,400,000; in 1807, it 
sunk to 24,920,000 ; and, in 1808,- it 
was 23,486,000. He stated the annual 
amount of the consumption in Scotland 
os the same term of years, and showed 

it was in the same proportion as that of 
England as 


His resolutions were carried by 145 


to 121, and the lat 
diesen, ng the latter were about 
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On Feb = 
n Feb. 28 Mr. Puen, 
‘the lIong-contested motion fr 
Inittee for the relief of the Catholics, by 
227 to 221; andon the 16th of Mark 
an illiberal motion of Mr, Bankes, fg 
excluding Catholics: from Parliament, 
was lost by 211 to 223.) This conces. 
sion to the intelligence: of the age is 
therefore likely to be made, 
NAPLES. 

The Holy Alliance: having resolved 
on the invasion of Naples for no other 
reason than its determination to have 
a constitutional form of governinént, 


a meeting extraordinary was called of - 
the Parliament, when the following oul 
admirable declarations were! promul. oe 
ated :— : ‘a din 
“ The National Parliament declares 
“Ist. That it cannot agree to any of the the 
propositions communicated to it on the re 
part of their Majesties the Kibg of Prossia, Is 
and the Emperors of Russia and Austria— na 
propositions tending to the destruction of fa 
the existing constitution and to the occupa. in 
tion of the kingdom. t} 


“2. That it considers itself incompetent 
to attribute to the free will of his Majesty a 
any act, past or future, which may be P 
contrary to his oaths confirmatory of the j 
constitution ; and consequently it considers 
his Majesty, with respect to such’ acts, as | 
placed ina state of.coercion. 
“3. That during this state of coercion of 
his Majesty, the Duke of Calabria, his at- 
gust son, shall continue regent of the king- 
dom according to the mode pointed out by 
the decree of the 10th December, 1820. 
“4. That, in conformity with the declara- 
tions contained in the preceding articles, 
and according to the constitution, all mea- 
sures to be taken for the safety’ of the 
state.” 
Considering the necessity perewre 
more clear and manifest the pricie 
public law which regulate the nation 0 
Two Sicilies, the parliamest declares A 
“ Ist. That the nation of the Two Sial 
is the natural ally of all those nations ¥ ve 
enjoy their own constitutions or otherw! j 
and that, according to the particular 
tions established by constitutional art 
“2. That it does not intermeddle val 
the’ government of other nations, nor with 
it tolerate that others shall meddle a 
its government ; and it is dis ~~ 
ploy all its means in order that no 
power may recede from these p wn 
“ 3. That the nation offers an asy = 
foreigners banjshed from their country 
account of liberal S gcse ; 
“4. That it will never make peace ~ 
an enemy while occupying. 18 territory: 





—_— P 
Referring to the 4th article of the cous 


tution which is thus conceived,~ “ ae 
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ee ee oe 4S 


\821,] - — 
ig hound to preserve and protect wit 
poet just “Ad civil liberty, property 
and other legitimate Fy of all the indi- 
longing to 1. 
ener =a 6th and 7th articles of 
same constitution, which are thus con- 
ceived—* that patriotism is one of the 
principal duties of all the people of the 
Two Sicilies, and likewise justice and be- 
ce.” 
ae native of the Two Sicilies is 
hound to be faithful to the constitution, to 
obey the laws, and to respect the constitu- 
ted authority.” ; 

« Considering that one of the wisest and 
justest laws for the preservation of liberty, 

y, and the rights of citizens, is that 
which informs and directs the public spirit 
so as to increase the national force, and to. 
diminish that of the enemy ; 

«Considering that the pretext set up by 
the persecutors of our constitutional go- 
rernment in the face of notorious facts is, 
Ist. that it has been the result, not of the 
national will, but of a sect, or of a military 
faction; 2d, that it is incapable of prevent- 
ing anarchy ; 3d, that it is subversive of the 
throne ; 

“(Considering that the principal method 
adopted by our enemies to justify these 
pretexts, and to secure the issue of an un- 
just war against an innocent people, has 
been to endeavour to divide the sentiments 
and feelings of the nation, to excite one 
part of it against the other, and to divert 
the public spirit into other channels; and 
that conduct is not only evident from ‘the 
events of the 7th and 8th of December, 
1820, and from the tenour of the last pro- 
ceedings at Laybach, but from a multitude 
of particular facts which have come to the 
knowledge of the national government ; 
_“The National Parliament of the Two 
Sicilies declares what follows :— 

“Ist. It isa duty of the greatest im- 
portance, for the safety of the people, that 
its forces be concentrated, and consequently 
let there be concord among all citizens, har- 
mony between the civil and military au- 
thorities, an oblivion of all private interests, 
an abandonment ofall private pretensions, 
and an application of all men’s exertions to 
the public good. 


Pr 2. It is likewise the duty of all citizens 
endeavour to diminish the number of the 
+ 84 enemies of the nation, and to con- 
. = tal friends or to confirm the old : 
oa re them therefore to show in the 
al ae world that their constitution, 
“by the a mass of the population, 

: Simultaneously in all parts of 

a wen, and sanctioned by the oath of 
hither.” Is not only established and 
that it ey © proceeded without blame, but 
tinsiteelf te Ja the midst of war main- 
the thr with virtue, with respect towards 


one, with obedience to the laws, 
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with reverence towards the constituted 
authorities, with moderation and ‘~e 

““ 3. It is likewise a most essential dut 
of the citizens to obey with loyalty, an 
execute with promptitude and vigour the 
orders of the national parliament and those 
of the government. They will be able, 
nevertheless, always to avail themselves of 
the power granted to them by the 360th 
article of the constitution, by claiming the 
execution of the same of the King, or of the 
Parliament. 

4. Finally, the essential duties of every 
soldier under the national banners are sub- 
mission to his chief, voluntary obedience, 
activity in executing all orders, strict ob- 
servation of rules of military discipline, 
love to his fellow-citizens, the greatest hu- 
manity and gentleness towards enemies 
taken prisoners, and, in short, that civil 
and quiet demeanor which is the charac. 
teristic of true courage. 

“5. It is fit to declare enemies to the 
country, 

“J. All those who endeavour to divert 
the national sentiment, either by promoting 
systems different from the existing consti- 
tution, or by exciting discord and ill-will 
among the citizens. 

“I. All those who shall endeavour to 
mix up crime under any form or pretext, 
with the cause of the constitution, or to 
sully its purity by any manner of means. 

“III. All those who shall attempt to 
diminish the respect for the royal and legis- 
lative authority, or shall be wanting in it 
themselves. 

‘©TV. All those who shall present ‘any 
obstacles to the execution of the laws, and 
the discipline of the army, and in general 
to public order. 

“ 6. Provided always, that if the cases 
referred to in the preceding article shall 
reach to actual crime or misdemeanor, the 
guilty persons shall be punished with all the 
rigour of the laws; and even if they do 
not reach to that point, they shall be 
punished with the contempt and disgrace 
which always follow those who do not love 
their. country, and who favour even invo- 
luntary the views of its enemies.” : 

The Neapolitau army in the field is 
divided into two great commands ; the 
first is entrusted to Lieutenant-General 
PEPE, and occupies the Abruzzi. This 
corps d’armee is composed of 40 bat- 
talions and some squadrons. Majors 
General Rulfo, Verdinois, &c., hold 
brigades in it. ; 

The second corps, which is the most 
considerable, is commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Baron CARASCOSA. It 
contains three divisions of Infantry, 
under the command of General Filan- 
gieri, Prince of Satriano, and | Lieu- 
fenant-Generals Barons Ambrosio and 
Arcovito. 
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Arcovito. This corps d’armee has 70 
battalions of troops of the line and 
civic guards, and 30 squadrons of ca- 
valry. The command of the cavalry 
is entrusted to the Duke of Rocca Ro- 
mana, who has under his command 
Field-Marshal Prince Campana, and 
the Marquis de Suliana. The latter is 
brother of the Princess of Castel-Cicala. 

Lieutenaut-General Baron Bedrinelli 
commands the artillery; and Field- 
Marshal Escamande, the engineers ; 
General Florestan Pepe is Major-Gene- 
ral of the army. 

In the meantime an Austrian army 


‘nominally of 60,000 men, but effectively 


of only 42,000 has advanced to the 
Neapolitan frontier, and its General has 
issued the following document : 

PROCLAMATION BY GENERAL FRIMONT. 

“* Neapolitans '—At this moment, when 
the army placed under my orders sets foot 
upon the frontiers of the kingdom, I feel 
myself bound to declare to you frankly and 
openly what is the object of my operations. 

“A deplorable revolution, since the 
month of July last, has troubled your in- 
ternal tranquillity, and dissolved those 
amicable ties which can subsist between 
neighbouring States only upon the funda- 
mental condition of a reciprocal confidence. 

“Your King has caused his royal and 
paternal voice to be heard among his sub- 
jects. He has forewarned you of the hor- 
rors of useless war—of a war which no 
one desires to wage upon your soil, and 
which can only fall upon you as the con- 
sequence of your own actions. 

“The ancient and faithful allies of the 
kingdom have, on their part, also addressed 
you. They have duties to fulfil towards 
their subjects; but even your real and du- 
rable felicity is not alien from their views. 
That felicity you will never find in the path 
of rebellion, and by abandoning your du- 
ties. Reject voluntarily a productionavhich 
is foreign from your hearts, and confide in 
your King; your interests and his are in- 
separably united. 

“In passing the limits of the kingdom, 
no hostile intention guides our footsteps; 
the army under my command will regard 
and will treat as friends, all Neapolitans 
who are faithful subjects of their King and 
friends of tranquillity ; it will, throughout, 
observe the most rigorous discipline, and 
will only view as enemies those who shall 
oppose them as enemies. 

_“ Neapolitans! Hear the voice of your 

King, and that of his friends, who are also 
yours. Reflect on all the disasters that 
you will entail upon yourselves by a vain 
resistance. Be persuaded that the illu- 
sory idea with which your enemies—the 
enemies of order and tranquillity —are en- 
deavouring to delude you, can never be- 
come the source of your prosperity.” 


Political Affairs in March. 


[Apr 
The Austrians have since 


with little opposition, in 

tainous district of the Ate eed 

as Aquila, and at the time of ou 

to press, there aie various reports of 

engagements, but no official details, 
PIEDMONT, 

A glorious revolution has taken 
in Piedmont, whose inhabitants (lp 
congress at Vienna delivered over to th 
King of Sardinia. 

On the 11th, the king published 
proclamation, in which he deplored the 
defection of the garrison of eg 
and other troops, and announced his 
confidence in the fidelity of his people 
and of the regiments of Turin. 

In the evening of the 12th, the Ki 
at the conclusion of a council, wh 
was held on the arrival of his minister 
for foreign affairs, took the resolution 
of abdicating, and of transmitting the 
crown to his brother, the Duke de 
Genevois. But this prince being a 
that time on his journey towards Mo- 
dena, whither he was going to meet 
the King of Naples, his father-in-lav, 
the provisional exercise of the sore 
reign authority was confided to Prince 
Carignano, under the title of Regent. 

On the 13th, the Regent, Prince of 
Carignano, after having taken the 
counsel of the municipality of Turin, 

proclaimed the constitution of the Cortes 

of Cadiz as the law of the state, and 

on the 14th, the Prince organized 4 

junta of government. 

“ CHARLES ALBERT, PRINCE OF CARIC 
NANO, REGENT.” . 

“The urgency of the circumstances 
which his Majesty the King, Victor En- 
manuel, has appointed us Regeut of the 
kingdom, though the right of successi 
does not belong to us—the desire, ® 
strongly manifested by the people for . 
constitution conformable to that ve 
governs Spain, induces us to satisfy, wid 
as may depend on us, what es r 
safety of the kingdom now evident Bi 
quires, and to adhere to the general 
which has been expressed with unspeak 
able ardour. The Spanish Constitution 
shall, therefore, be promulgated and & 
served as the law of the state, with of 
modifications which may be made OY a 
national representation, 1m concert 
the King. , 

« We havé thought proper to —_— 
until the meeting of the national parl “il fot 
a provisional junta of fifteen, = pred to 
receiving the oath which we shal wid 
the Constitution, as for participating © 
us in the deliberations which, according. 
the terms of the Constitution, will req 
the intervention of the parliament. This 
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« This junta is composed of the following 


“ a Chevalier, Advocate for the 
poor of Alexandria ; Di Baroli, Marquis 
Tancredi; Di Breme, Marquis; Bruno 
( Augustini ) Advocate; Della Cisterna, 

ince; Costos, President of the Court of 
Appeal ; Ghilini, Marquis ; Sano, Coun- 
wilor of State; Mogenta Pio; Marentini, 
Canon; D'Oacieux, Marquis ; Placenza 
Collaterial Pareto (Augustini) Marquis ; 
Gerra di Albuguano, Count ; Serra Giorla- 


Marquis. 
athe advice of our council we have 


ordered as follows :— 

«Art. 1. Fall and entire amnesty is 
given for every political act which has 
hitherto taken place, on condition that, 
from the date of the present proclamation, 
all persons return to order, and yield obe- 
dience to the directions which they may 
receive from us. . 

9. “ As it is of importance to remove all 
marks which may excite discord among 
the citizens and the troops, it is hereby 
strictly prohibited to hoist colours and 
wear cockades of a different form or colour 
from those which have hitherto distin- 
guished the Piedmontese nation, under 
the government of the august House of 
Savoy. 

“Those who contravene this article shall 
be punished as disturbers of public tran- 
quillity. : 

“3. The act of abdication of his Ma- 
jesty Victor Emmanuel shall be published 
with the present decree. 

“4. As soon as the provisional junta, 
Which is tosupply the place of the national 
parliament until it be convoked, is nomi- 
nated, aday shall be fixed for the troops 
totake a solemn oath to us and the consti- 
tution. 

“5. Meanwhile all the civil, judicial, and 
uilitary authorities are required to remain 
attheir posts, and to perform their func- 
lions with that increased attention to fide- 
lity and punctuality which the circum- 
stances and existing wants of the country 
require. “CHARLES ALBERT.” 

Turin, March 14. 

“VictoR EMMANUEL, by the grace of 
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. God, King of Sardinia, of Cyprus an 

Jerusalem, Duke of Savoy, mo : 

“ Amidst the vicissitudes which have 
agitated a great.part of our past life, and 
which have insensibly exhausted our 
strength and our health, we have frequently 
contemplated the abdication of the throne. 

--“ To this idea, which we have always en- 
tertained, was joined the considerations 
presented to us by the constantly increasing 
difficulties in public affairs at the present 
time, our constant desire having always been 
to do every thing which might contribute 
to the happiness of our beloved people. 

“‘ Having now determined to accomplish 
this design, we have resolved, after hearing 
our Council of State, te choose and nomi- 
nate Regent of ovr dominions, our well- 
beloved cousin, Prince Charles Amadens 
Albert of Savoy, Prince of Carignano, con- 
sequently confering on him all our authority. 

“ And by this act of our royal and free 
will, our council being heard, we declare— 

“ That reckoning from the 13th of March 
current we irrevocably renounce the crown, 
and in the same manner the exercise of our 
rights of sovereignty, as well over the ter- 
ritories we actually possess as those which 
by treaties or otherwise may fall to us by 
rigtit of succession. 

SPAIN. 

Nothing in the history of nations 
has been more glorious than the present 
position of Spain. Her political phi- 
losophers have produced a constitution 
which is the object of the admiration 
and imitation of the whole world; and 
in the midst of conflicting interests her 
people maintain a dignified repose. 
The king practised some manceuvres 
at the end of February, suddenly dis- 
missed his ministers, and made a speech 
to the Cortes without ministerial parti- 
cipation: but this flirting produced no 
ebullition. All Europe calculates, 
however on Spain and Portugal making 
common cause with the Neapolitans 
and Piedmontese. The despots must 
be repulsed to their strong holdsamidst 
the ignorance of their own slaves. 





—__<«_ LT TT 
INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AnD DEATHS In AND NEAR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
————__—— 


. CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
eb. 25. At the Old Bailey sessions 19 
teas prisoners received sentence 
oan 3 for uttering forged notes, and 
the party convicted at the last sessions 
rescuing the men from the gaoler of 
a prison. Six were sentenced 
Py ransported for life, 5 for 14 years, 
lor 7 years, and 44 to be imprisoned for 
on terms, including the 3 remaining 
. rescue party, who were sentenced to 
ONTHLY Ma. No 352, a 


12 months’ imprisonment, and to be twice 
icly whi . 
aan A i of Common Council held, 
when it was resolved to establish a society 
for the prosecution of felons. ate 
— 27. Lord Althorpe brought a bill into 
the House of Commons for the recovery 1 
the county courts of debts under £15. 
A fire broke out on the premises 0: 
Messrs. J. and C. Butler in Gutter-lane, 


ide. when the whole, which extended 
Cheapside, rn 
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from Gutter-lane nearly into Foster-lane, 
were totally consumed, with the two ad- 
joining houses: the backs of six houses in 
Cheapside were also damaged. 

Mar.1. A handsome silver vase, presented 
by some inhabitants of Fulham to Alderman 
Wood, in testimony of their “ admiration 
and esteem for his conduct during the pro- 
secution of the Queen.” 

— 5. A committee was formed in the 
House of Commons to enquire into the 
causes of the distresses of theagriculturists. 
The royal pardon grauted to Freck. 
White, a youth under formal order for exe- 
cution. His interesting appearance had 
excited the benevolent attention of Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman, who on examining into 
the case, discovered that a drunken prose- 
cutor, who at the Old Bailey swore that he 
was sober, had seized White among a 
crowd of spectators at a fire, on a charge 
of picking his pocket. The Sherift's dili- 
geuce in prosecuting the inquiry brought 
forward a train of evidence which demon- 
strated the innocence of White, and the 
result was his free pardon. This case has 
excited considerable public interest, and 
has proved the high probability that too 
many ignorant and unprotected persons are 
the victims of the glorious uncertainty of 
the law , and that better protection ought 
to Le attorded to persons under criminal 
prosecution than the forms of courts at pre- 
sent admit. If the multitude of prisoners 
do 0! allow and the form of proceedings do 
uot permit a sufficient time for the investi- 
gation ofeach case, a sufficient opportunity 
to the accused to bring forward their wit- 
nesses, and these evils cannot be remedied, 
the secretary of state’s office, or some 
other establishment, ought to become a 
court of appeal, and the royal prerogative 
of pardon ought to be constantly at work. 
But in all cases juries ought not to convict 
in issues of life and liberty, except on the 
clearest and most positive testimony—tes- 
timony such as by uo possibility can lead 
to the conviction of an innocent man. 

- 6.Mr. Maberly’s motion in the House 
fora reduction of the army expenditure, 
which was lost by 109 against $3. 

~— 7. Mr. Plunkett’s bill read the first 
timein the honse of Commons for Catholic 
emancipation. 

— &. A public meeting was held at Ux- 

bridge, to petition parliament to take into 
their consideration the necessity of equal- 
iziug the criminal code. 
12. Mr. Hume’s motion for a reduc- 
tion of 19,000 men from the army list: 
and no less than sixteen divisions took 
place dariug the discussion. 

~ 17. News arrived of a revolution 
having taken place in Piecmont, which 
ended in the a dication of the King and 
the proclanation of the Spaiish constitu- 
tion. The French funds fell 6 per cent. 
and the English 4 per cent. 
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“A ; [Apri 
——, the court of Common Conngij 
agreed, nearly unanimously, to the me 
of a committee, declaring that Sir Wike 
Curtis had held large and j 

lances, as receiver of orphan dues on 
and that in future the said dnes should be 
paid by a collector direct to the City 

— 21. Mr. Western moved in the Home 
of Commons for the repeal of the last ad. 
ditional duty on malt, which Produces up- 
wards of 2,000,000 per annum ; and though 
opposed by ministers, carried his motica 
by a majority of 24. Ia the course of the 
debate, Lord Folkestone was cheered in 
declaring in effect that it was impossible 
and impolitic to continue to pay the interest 
of the national debt. 

MARRIED. 

W. Dudley, csq. of London, to Mis 
Anna Sophia Steele of Croydon. 

Henry Baynes Ward, esq. to Miss Har. 
riett Ann Davies of Portland-place. 

Mr. George Spooner, of High-street, 
Whitechapel, to Miss Ann Eliza Sleap, of 
Brentford. 

Ambrose John Baptist Francis Bourden, 
esq. of Rio de Janeiro, to Mrs. A. Russel, 
of Old Fish-street. 

John Watton, esq. of Guildford-street, 
Russell-square, to Miss Harriett Maria 
Ludlow, of Cowley-street, Westminster. 

' Mr. James Rutland, of Oxford-street, 
to Miss Eliza Singer Adcock, of Princes 
street, Cavendish-square. 

Mr. S. C. Norris, of Little Moorgate, 
to Miss Mary Grellier, of Wormwood 
street. 

Mr. Thomas Pearce, of Long-acré, t0 
Miss Jemima Appleton, of Ludgate-street. 

George W. Sanders, esq. of Lincolo'* 
inn, to Miss Georgiana Frances Griffith, 
of Pall mall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
W. C. Coles, of the Lancers, to Miss But- 
ler, of Down, Kent. 

At St. George's, Queen-square, the Ret. 
James Venables, of Buckland Newton, 
Dorsetshire, to Miss Mary Caroline —_ 

Mr. T. G. Beasant, of Lawrence pcg 
ney-lane. to Miss Mary Anne Gunner, ° 
the Kent-road. 

Mr. William Pettit, of Chapel-stree' 
Bedford-row, to Miss tn Smallmap, 
Rodney-street, Pentonville. ; 

Mr, William Morison, of, Hammersmil) 
to Miss Catherine Agatter, of Deptior™ | 

Thomas Smith, esq. of Russe} l-squ os 
to Miss Addison, of Hornby-house, 8 
Lancaster. 

Robert Willis, esq. to Miss Jane pane 
Tucker, of John-street, Bedford-re , 

William Colborne Towers, e*4.° j 
Ann-street, to er? —_ — 

Yates, of Solihull, Warwics pity 

Asthetg William Johnson Deane, 4 ‘ 

Miss Sarah Eliza Stable, of Hanover 
Hanover-square. 's 


George Wilkins, esq- of on rsetshire 
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rsetshire, to Miss Emma Juliana Ro- 
binson, of Baker-street, Portman-square, 
Croydon, the Rev. W. H. Hales, 
Miss 
oe Cotterell, of Warfield, Berks, 
to Mrs. Coipperfield, of Kensiagton. 

fr. John Richardson, of the Weniapats 

“Miss Sarah Mead, of Great Burstea 
ee Billericay, Essen. gual 

Mr. Henry Garling, Oo : ittie James- 
street, Bedford-row, to Miss Bayly of 
Redbourn Vicarage, ra 5 ; 

Mr. S. Hawkins, of Colney, Herts, to 
Miss Lucy Ann Wilkinson, of Devereaux- 

urf, Strand. 

"had Allen, jun. esq. of Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street, to Miss Louisa Stacey. 

Mr. John Caving, of Craven-street, to 
Miss Watton, of Chertsey. 

Mr. William Wyatt, of King-street, to 
Miss Frances Wilson Finch, of Redheath, 
Herts, 

DIED. 

At Manor-house, Peckham, 67, S.Marey, 
esq. late of Aldersgate-street. 

Oa Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 59; J. J. 
Smith, esq. of Watford. 

In York-place, City-road, 69, George 
Jacob Genslin, esq. late of Balham-hill, 
deservedly regretted. — 

Mrs.Sarah Kynaston, of Milk-street. 

At Croydon, 35, Jane, wife of Joshua 
Ryle, esq. highly esteemed and lamented, 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. Edmund Hill, 
: Guildford, rector of Fenny Compton, 

arwickshire. 
R, Hampstead, Mr. Peter Elmsby John- 
ston, , 

lu the King’s-road, Chelsea, 23, Augus- 
tus Barney, esq. 

In Dover-street, 35, Mr. Charles Clarke, 
of Salter’s-hall-court. 
ms eenaaget, Soho, Col. Hamlet 

e, C.B. 
Pt \g wdageny Chelsea, Hannah, wife 
. er, esq. 

In Bolton-row, Viscount Chetwynd, clerk 
to the privy council, 

Roche dries 8% Lieut. Gen. George 
‘rd, chief. ter_t ) 
ly re master_to the Royal 

At Brighton, Susanna, wife of J. M. 

ikes, ¢sq. of Portland-place. 
anne Young, esq. of the in rolmént 

»Dancery. lane. . 
, Mrs. North, widow of Percival North, 
—" Bridge-street, an eminent 

John Yenn, esq. F.A.S., nearly 40 years 
te age and trustee of the Royal Aca- 

1398 director of Greenwich Hospital, 
~ “es of the receivers of the late King’s 
for hin isleweien he was greatly respected 
wig, Ubrer Gower-street, 61, Mrs. Fnee, 


“ge John I. esq. president of the Is- 


- Barbadoes. 
Maidenhead-bridge, 30, Nicholas 
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Pocock, esq, late of Great George -street 
Westminster, and an emiuent marine pain- 
ter, whose works have done great credit 
to the British school in this trul y British 
department of art. 

In Chatham-place, 69, Richard Win- 
stunley, esq. many years an emiuvent and 
much respected auctioneer. 

Iu Regent-street, Pall-mall, Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Dr. Vetch. 

In Byanstone-square, Miss Alexia Sarah 
Higgins. 

In King-street, Bryaustone-square, 61 
Mrs. Dowling. . : at ate 

In High-street, Islington, 28. Mrs. S. 
Dove da Costa, wife of Antonio Da C. esq. 
of Tokenhouse-yard,an eminent merchant. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
Mrs. Hannah Eliza Newson. 

In Hatton-garden, J. Taunton, esq. 
surgeon to the City and Finsbury Dispen- 
saries, and the Truss Society. Mr. 
Taunton had long been distinguished as 
one of the most active medical prac- 
titioners in the metropolis. He was, how. 
ever, one of those who opposed himself to 
the salutary practice of vaccination, and 
for tenaciously persisting in the variolous 
inoculation; he was some years since con- 
victed of a misdemeanour, and suffered 
three months’ imprisonment. Ultimately, 
he fell a victim to his professional zeal, in 
attending a patient labouring under an 
infectious fever, which in a few days 
caused his own death. In private life, he 
was a truly amiable man, and much re- 
spected by extensive connections. 

At Camberwell, Mrs. Burbridge, late 
of Southwark, _ 

In Rathbone-place, aged 66, J. God- 
dard, esq. a celebrated swordsman. He 
beat the Chevalier St. George, in a public 
assault at the Pantheon, about the year 
1784. 

In Somers Town, Richard Twiss, esq, 
at an advanced age, a gentleman long 
known in the literary world. | 

At Ham-house, near Richmond, the 
Right Hon. Wilbraham Tollemache, Ear| 
of Dysart, Viscount Hunting-tower, Lord 
High Steward of Ipswich, &c. By the 
demise of this nobleman, his, sister,. the 
Right Hon. Lady Louisa Manners, becomes 
the representative of the.ancient family of 
Tollemache, and succeeds to the titles, &c. 

Iu Paradise-street, Lambeth, William 
Cragg, esq. under secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, and long a valuable officer 
of that establishment. mm 

In Lothbury, 66, Mr. Nathaniel Daviess 
a respectable solicitor rod sent spirite 
member of the Common neil. - 

At the Charter-hotse, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Ryder, esq. 

In Lincoln's inn clas, Edward Horne, 
esq. 
Ae New Brentford, 29, Mr. Thomas So- 


merset. At 
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At Clapham Common, 70, George Wilt- 
shire, esq. many years master of a tavern 
in the City of London. 

At Baron-house, Mitcham, 56, Mr. Demp- 
ster, a very eminent schoolmaster at that 
place and at Brighton. 

In Vere-street, Cavendish-square, 72, 
John Ibbotson, esq. many years conductor 
of an hotel. 

In Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 66, 
Mrs. Crompton, widow of John C. esq. of 
the customs. 

In Portman-street, 64, Michael Bryan, 
esq. author of “ the Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers,” a man of great activity 
and utility in promoting the success and 
progress of the Fine Arts, in which pur- 
suits he acquired deserved respect and 
celebrity. 

At Rose-villa, Hampton, 61, Edward 
Strettel!, esq. late advocate-general to the 
East India Company. 

In Devonshire street, the Hon. Cathe- 
rine Freemantie, widow of the late Lieut. 
Col. F. 

In the workhouse of Saint Giles in the 
Fields, the Rev. Mr. Platel, formerly of 
Trinity College Cambridge, Batchelor of 
Civil Law, and late curate of Lyss, in 
Hampshire. He possessed considerable 
attainments in classical and mathematical 
kuowledge, but being out of employ during 
the last three years, he sunk into the most 
abject distress. His death was occasioned 
by a wound in the foot, which was too lon 
neglected before he threw himself on the 
parish. 

In Basinghall-street, Solomon Wadd, 
esq. an eminent surgeon. He was born in 
1745, and was educated under the care of 
his maternal uncle, who on his death be- 
queathed him a small estate in Bedfordshire. 
He was educated at Gloucester, and put 
apprentice to a medical practitioner at Wor- 
cester. In 1766, he came to London, and 
became pupil to Mr. Pott at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s-hospital, with whom he remained 
until he entered into business as a surgeon 
in Basinghall-street. In this place he has 

continued to practice with reputation and 
success for upwards of fifty years, and 
here he gained a moderate fortune. He be- 
came long ago a member of the corpora- 
tion, and has been many years in the com- 


[ April, 
mon council and deputy of his Ward. i 
= a a of a most amiable disposti, 
of conciliating manners, an 
racter. . ei Popular cy 

At Featherstone Cottage, Tarn 
the Lady of Sir Jem Cork Sw r 
of New Norfolk-street, Grosvenor-square. 
This amiable woman, formed by nature tp 
adorn society, was withdrawn from it bya 
lingering illness of many years duration 
A few select friends only had the 
tunity of knowing the virtues of her 
the cheerfulness of her disposition (in spite 
of personal suffering,) and the extent ¢f her 
intellectual attainments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. J. T. Law, M A. is appointed to the 
chancellorship of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Rev. John Townsend, to the living of 
Taunton, Saint James. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams, to St. Matthew's 
Church, Liverpool. . 

Rev. Frederick Corsellis, M.A. to the 
living of Fingrinhoe, Essex. 

Rev. Henry William Rous Birch, to the 
vicarage of Yoxford, and rectory of Bed- 
field. . 

Rev. Sterling Moseley Westhorp to the 
vicarage of Sibton, with the ehapel of Pea 
senhall. 

Rev. R. R. Bloxham, B.A. appointed 
Master of the Classical School at Guile 
borough, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Dr. Lawrence Gardener, to the 
living of Saint Philips, Birmingham. 

Rev. J.T. Law, to the a of St. 
John’s Hospital, Litchfield. 

Rev. Sates Thomas Elers, to the rectory 
of Rishangles, Suffolk. 

Rev. me Sissons appointed head master, 
and the Rev. Richard Thomas under master 
of the Free Grammar School at Lincoln. 

Rev. William Henry Galfiders Mam, 
B.A. to the vicarage of Bowden, Cheshire. 

Rev. Richard Porter, to the Chapter 
Grammar School, Bristol. Onle- 

Rev. J. Mayo, M.A. to the living of 
worth, Gloucestershire. ton ister 

Rey. W. Jennings, to the living of >*Y 
don, Wilts. . 

Rev. Matthew Barnet, = ent vicarage of 
North Willingham, Lincolnshire. 

Bev. C. ram ¥ M.A. to the vicarage 
of Whitkirk, Yorkshire. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
HE Duke of Northumberland has re- 
cently set a meritorious example to 

the wealthy land-proprietors of the empire ; 

commiserating the condition of bis tenants 
he has reduced their rents 20 per cent, 
An Infirmary is about to be erected at 

Sunderland, by subscription; Mr. Lamb. 

ton, M.P. has given one hundred guincas, 


ma 


Married.| Mr. Hays, to Miss on” 
Mr. F, Robson Burdon, to Miss i= 
they; Mr. J. Dawson, to Miss M. we 
Mr. F. Pearson, to Miss A. Benson: *' 
Newcastle.— Mr. W. Brown, of Dockway 
square, North Shields, to Miss 5. — of 
son, of Stockport, both of the eo 3. 
Friends. Mr. R. Stephenson, to #!™~ 


° _—Mr. W. 
Stewart, both of North Shields Foster, 
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nard-castie—Mr. J. Bocherby, of Darling- 


to Miss E. Lonsdale, both of Bar- 


_ J. Kendrew, of Northaller- 
oa pedoge Fairless,to Miss Dean, both of 
Hescham.—Mr. Heslop, to Miss H. Wilson, 
hoth of Chester-le-street—Mr. J. Bell, of 
Brinckburn, to Miss A. Redhead, of the 
Lee, near Rothbury—Mr. J. Browell, of 
Mickley, to Miss M. A. Bell, of Broom 
Houses, near Prudhoe—Mr. Smith of 
Marsh a to Miss J. Bryston, of 
vesome-hill. . 
Died At Newcastle, 57, Mr. J. Bu- 
chanan, deservedly respected.—At the 
Barras Bridge, 23, Mr. W. Manners.—At 
the North Shore, 42, Mr. F. Boyd, greatly 

etted-—-Mr. T. Kay.—Mr. R. Stokoe, 
of Gateshead, suddenly—At the North 
shore, 107, Elizabeth Dryden. — At 
the Ballast Hills, 32, Mrs. A. Laidlow. 
—In Percy-square, 59, Mr. E. Davison, 
late of Alnwick. 

At North Shields, 46, Mrs. C. Paterson. 
—43, Mrs. E. Alston.—88, Mrs. A. Man- 
chester—In Milburn-place, 66, Mrs. E. 
Kendley.—73, Mrs. J. Potts.—82, Mr. T. 
Morrison.—20, Miss E. Arkell_—46, Mrs. 
E. Elliot —In Cambden-street, 76, Mr. R. 
Forrest.— In Church-street, 90, Mrs. J. H. 
B. Chalmer.—.At South Shields, Mr. W. 
Crawford. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 20, Miss J. David- 
son —96, Mr. W. Eltringham.—79, Mrs. 
Scurfield. 

At Chester-le-street, 33, Mrs. Parkin- 
son, much regretted. 

At Chirton Grange, 73, Mrs. M. Usher. 
—At Grange Hill, near Bishop Auckland, 
“4, Mr. J. Spenceley—At Bywell, Mr. 
W. H. Johnson, much lamented.—At 
Charlton, 78, Mrs. Dodd.—At Whitburn. 
55, Mr. J. Surtees.—At Stokesley, 60, Mrs. 
T. Neesham. he 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) Mr. J. Armstrong, to Miss 
Thomlinson; Mr. J. Norman, jun. to Miss 
E. Rook : all of Carlisle—Mr. R. Ben- 
dle, of Carlisle, to Miss E. D. Sutton, of 
Scotby.—Mr. L. Adamson, of Whitehaven, 
to Miss E. Wolmsley, of Penrith_—Mr. W. 
Carrick, to Miss S. Dennison; Mr. T. 
Grisdale, to Miss E. Charter: all of Pen- 
nth—Mr. J. W. Wilks, of Wickton, to 
Miss A. Gibson, of Belfast—Mr. W. Ro- 
biuson, to Miss N. Martindale : Mr. J 
Jenkinson, to Miss Whaiton: all of 
cackermouth —Mr. M. Laycock, to Miss 

ephenson; Mr. T. Noble, to Miss A. 

: all of Kendall—Mr. J. 
bill to Miss F. Urnon, both of Pew- 
re, ts) At Carlisle, 71, Mr.J. Brown — 

Mrs. M. Penrith.—Mr. J. Penrith —In 
Botchens anes 58, Mr. J. Patten.—In 
M. Phigue? 22: Mr. A. Bell—72, Mrs. 
retted. Ps; much and deservedly ree 


At Rickerby, 42, Mr. J. Peel.—At 
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Browheed, near Longtown, 81, Mr. J. 

Paisley—At Hayton, 45, Mrs. N. Hether- 

ington.— 88, Mrs. M. Hetherington.—At 

Blackwell, Thomas Routledge, esq. late 

of London, much respected. . 
YORKSHIRE, 

At the York assizes 25 prisoners receiy- 
ed sentence of death ; 18 were transported, 
two for life, three for 14 years, and 13 for 
7 years; 8 imprisoned for various periods, 
one for 5 years; 20 acquitted upon trial; 
one acquitted of murder on the ground of 
insanity; 8 no bills, or discharged by pro- 
clamation. 

The merchants, manufacturers, and 
woolstaplers of Leeds lately agreed to 
petition the House of Commons against 
the Wool-tax. 

Eight hundred persons owners of 250,000 
acres of land, in the neighbourhood of 
Beverley, lately forwarded a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying for relief. 

Lord John Russel’s bill for conferring the 
elective franchise on the scot and lot inhabi- 
tants of Leeds, has lost much of its salatary 
effect by an amendment of Mr. S. Wortley, 
by which the right of voting has been re- 
stricted to the inhabitants of houses rated 
at more than £20 per annum; this it is 
said will reduce the number of voters in 
this immense town to less than 1000. 

Married.| Mr. M. Hedley, to Miss S. 
Threadgold; Mr. Green, to Miss M. Gun- 
nie; Mr. Chaffér,.to Miss A. Crosskell : 
all of Hull.—Mr. W. Wilkinson, of Hull, 
to Miss Marshall, of Sheffield—Mr. R. 
Sharp, to Miss S. Napkin; Mr. J. Wood, 
to Miss L. Lee; Ensign T. Kitchingman, 
of the First West York Militia, to Miss 
C. Autey; Mr. T. Hall, to Miss M. Ma- 
thers; Mr. S. Smith, to Miss Brownridge : 
all of Leeds.—Mr. W. Braithwaite, of 
Leeds, to Miss A. Shuttleworth, of Wake- 
field.—Mr. Stephenson, to Miss M. Evers, 
both of Wakefield—Mr. R. Bayley, to 
Miss S. Cheney, both of Sheffield.—Mr. 
C. Bromley, to Miss R. Edwards, both of 
Halifax.— Mr. J. lngham, to Miss E. Lamb, 
both of Bradford.—Mr. A. Atkinson, of 
Beverley, to Miss Parkin, of Poppleton. 
—Mr. S. Hall, of Bridlington Quay, to 
Miss S. Field, of Flambro.— George 
Knowles, esq. of Lucan House, to Miss 
A. Wormald, of York —Mr. W. Hyde, of 
Barnsley, to Miss Locke.—Mr. J. Birkett, 
of Goole, to Miss E. Westerdale, of Hull. 

Died.| At York, 93, Mrs. Overend, 
widow of G. O. esq. 

At Hull, 76, Mrs. L, Jenkinson —91, 
Mrs. M. Duncan. 

At Leeds, 37, Mrs.\Mand, greatly re- 
gretted.— Mrs. Blackburn.—In School 
Close, Mr. J. Blackey, suddenly.—Mr. M. 
Hay—20, Miss M. Wood.—At an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. W. Dobson. 

At Huddersfield, 70, Mrs. Mundell. 

At Halifax, 62, the Rev. Sir Thomas 
Horton, bart—72, Mr. N. Barrett, of 

. Haley-hill, 
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Haley-hill, deservedly lamented.—Mr. R. 
Edwards, great)y regretted.— Mr 8. Hodg- 
son, sen. 

At Doncaster, 84, Mr. W. Morley.—21, 
Miss M. Belcher. 

At Beverley, 63, Lenyns B. Barnard 
esq. 

At Summergangs, Mrs. Jackson —At 
Cottingham, 83, Mrs. S. Carr.—At Shipley, 
Mrs. Mann, suddenly.—At Dinnington, 
Mary, widow of Robert Althorpe, esq.— 
At Mixenden, 76, Mr. S. Garforth, much 
respected.—At Horsforth, 62, Mrs. Chap- 
man, deservedly regretted—At Larch- 
field, 39, Thomas Nevins, M. D. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Maaclester to address Sir Francis Burdett 
on his recent sentence by the King’s 
Bench; when a very energetic address 
was unanimously agreed to. 

A meeting of reformers at Manchester 
lately took place at the Union Rooms to 
consider of the best means of raising such 
a subscription for Mr. Huut, as would in- 
demnify the losses he had sustained in the 
cause of the public ; Mr. Rose in the Chair. 
The Meeting was unanimous in their reso- 
lutions. 

Most honourable to the charitable. feel- 
ings of the people of Liverpool is the fol- 
lowing statement of poor children gra- 
tuitously educated in that town :— 

By the Establishment, are - 3663 
By the Dissenters - - - - 8051 
The anaval expense of the different Es- 
tablishments amounts to 67391. The Sun- 
day School Union have on their books the 
names of about 4000 persons. The num- 

bers educated by the 


. Wesleyans, areabout - - - 2415 
Cathelied:.e;< « ete ~- « + $00 
Quakers >.9 o/s ©. 2 “a 415 
scotch Kirk « «. - = « - 960 
Unitariamns - - . . . 277 


The largest school in Liverpool is that of 
the Wesleyans, which has 510 children. 
Married.| Mr. T. Scholfield, to Miss S. 
Platt; Mr. E. B. Bailey, to Miss Andrews: 
all of Manchester.—Mr. J. Mawson, to 
Miss A. Gibson, both of Charlton-row.— 
Mr. B. Rawson, of Manchester, to Miss 
M. Gibson, of Sirangeways. Mr. B, 
Stocks, of Manchester, to Miss M. Dut- 
ton, of Liverpool.—Mr. P. Holliday, to 
Miss Robinson, of Great Crosshall-street $ 
Mr. T. Whelter, to Miss A. G. Walker ; 
Mr. J. Newnes, to Miss M. Jones, of Chris. 
tan-street ; Mr. R. Job, to Miss E. Keight- 
ley: all of Liverpool—Mr. T. Wright of 
-Liverpool, to Miss S. Siddley, of Ollerton. 
-~Mr. B. Dobson, of Bolton, to Miss F. E. 
Skelton, of Fickhill—Mr. J. Ashton, of 
Warrington, to Miss E. Ashton, of Liver- 
po ol.—Mr. J. Cockes, of Little Bolton, to 
re pad ‘ee Brg of Heswall—The Rev. 
- «Scholefield, of Hulme, to Mi ; 
Waker, of Manchester. eiaeits 


aes [Apel 

ied.| At Manchester, in 

street, 66, Mr. J. H. Nicene eat Nie 
¥ aw, Rreatly re 

gretted—In Hauging Ditch, Mr. §, Dee. 

ville, mach and deservedly lamented, 

At Saltord, 33, Mr. J. Barlow—¥j 
Scholes, highly and deservedly ~se 

At Liverpool, 72, Mr. : 

pool, ) J. Brand.—\y 
Byrom-street, 74, Mr. .O. Taylor. —[y 
Clayton-square, Miss 8. Preston, deser 
vedly esteemed and regretted—Ip Old 
Hall-street, 62, Mrs. S. Coldwell—ty 
Gerard-street, 27, Mr. J. Blundell—ty 
Paradise-street, Mr. W. R. Clark —In 
Ranelagh-place, 88, Thomas Golightly, 
esq.—38, Mr. J. Vigneaux. 

At Hulme, 49, Mrs. A. Markland, de. 
servedly regretted —At Didsbury, Mn. 
Gregory, greatly lamented.—At Chorlon, 
Mr. G. Foster, much respected, 

CHESHIRE. 

A Whig Club, which includes several 
noble, honourable, and respectable names, 
has lately been formed at Chester; a 
place which hitherto has been too iuimical 
to liberal political principles. | 

Six hundred eccupiers of land in this 
county lately forwarded a petition to the 
House of Commons, complaining of distress 
and praying relief. | 

Married.| Mr. A. Jones, of Chester, t 
Miss Fisher, of Wrexham—The Rev. 
Chas. K. Prescot, of Stockport, to Miss E 
O. Warre, of Taxal Lodge —John Lidster, 
of Stockport, to Miss E. Ferns, of Mellor, 
—Mr. W. Gouldon, of Stockport, to Miss 
R. M. Oswald, of Rochdale.—Mr. G. Mar 
ris, of Congleton, to Miss S. Murrol, late 
of Liverpool.—Mr. Briscoe, of Parkgate, 
to Miss Rogers, of Neston. —Mr, W. Smith, 
of Onston, to Miss Pickering, of Norley. 

Died.| At Chester, in Duke-st. Mrs.Parry. 
—In Lower Bridge-street, Mrs. Robinsoa, 
widow of Mr. Colin. oe — 
In Grey Friars, 60, war —, 
Wrench, esq. late Lieut. Col, Flintshire 
Militia —Mr. W. Cortvey, of the Corpor 
tion —Mrs. C. Foley. 

At Frankby, 51, J. Upton —At Halles 
Mrs. Pickering.—At Harford, 78, Mrs. B. 


Ryder.. 
, DERBYSHIRE. | brid 
The Market-place at Derby is now 4 
liantly illuminated at night, by ~ 
beautiful column, or rather apne 
in imitation of the antique, 1s eres oo 
the centre of it, which supports the ora® 
mental lantern. alle 
The custom of having assize 
is about to be abolished. at Deh 
the High Sheriff having called oe 
nobility and gentry of the county to a 
pone them to the King’s aw 
more proper time for amusemenm- 
Married.| Mr. J. B. Newbold, of Bi 
lock Bath, to Miss Hawkridge, O'°") 
—Mr.J. Wormsley, to Miss 5- - 
of Chesterfield. —Mr. J. Bagshaw, 


’ of 
pel en Je Frith, to Miss S. Goods 
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; Mr. W. Ratcliff, of Stanton 
gmithy ae Sites Fisher, of Swarkstone. 
7 W. Wass, of Matlock Bath, to Miss 


— 


‘Holman, of Lee Mill. 

Ne At Derby, Mrs. E. Trafford, de 
ily lamented. d 
“— Saten, 75, Mrs. Goodwin. , 

At Ashborne, 22, Ensign John Souter, 
late ot the 103rd regt.— At Spring Wood, 
66, Charles Burton, esq.— At Aston, 38, 
Vrs. Smith, greatly regretted.—At Ock- 
brook, 88, Mr. T. Rossell, justly esteemed 
and lamented.—At Alvaston, Mr. W. Lees. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A meeting of the distressed frame work 
knitters of Nottingham lately took place, 
when several very just and sensible reso- 
lations were passed. ‘ , 

Married.] Mr. R. Jefferies, to Miss J. 
Moor; Mr. Marshall, to Miss Oldknow ; 
Mr. Elnor, of Warsergate, to Miss Gre- 

y; Mr. Brotherton, to Miss Bennett: 
all of Nottingham.—Mr. G. Langford, of 
Clifton, to Miss E. Quinton, of Notting- 
ham.— Mr. J. Torr, of Basford, to Mrs. 
Ward, of Nottingham.—Mr. R. Cook, to 
Miss M. Elsam, of Southwell. 

Died.| At Nottingham, inGeorge-street, 
at an advanced age, Mrs. Newman.— In 
Broad-lane, Paddock, 42, Mrs. Morris.— 
In Bridlesmithgate, Mrs. Barks.— Mrs. 
Daykin.--In Parliament-street, 62, Mr. J. 
Roe, greatly regretted.—In Bottle-lane, 
5l, Mr. Day—tIn Milton-street, Mr. J. 
Bilbie, suddenly.— In Postern-place, 60, 
Mr. J. Ellis, suddenly —In Park-row, 73, 
Mr. W. King. 

At Newark, 83, Mrs. A. Clark.— Mrs. 
Wallace.—Mrs. Wilson.—80, Mr. Z. Ball. 
--83, Mrs. Hibbert.—80, Mrs. Thorpe.— 
Mr. T. Derry, Mr. J. Parkinson. 

At New Radford, 50, Mrs. M. Pipes, 
greatly regretted—_At Bingham, 88, Mr. 
T. Chettle.—At Besthorpe, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Wilson.— At Swinderby, 83, the 
Rey. J. Chambers, suddenly.. At Old 
Radford, 44, Mr. G. Holmes. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J; Peniston;- of Lincoln, 
to Miss S. Pilley, of Torksey Lock.—Mr, 
E. Woodthorpe, of Boston, to Miss J. A, 
Toynton, of Spilsby.—Mr. J. Wentworth, 
> ae E. Sharp, both of Spalding.—Mr. 
.. Pridden, of Horncastle, to Miss M. 
Vickers, of Live 4 

Died.) At Lincoln, 83, Mrs. Hodson. 

- Grimsby, 21, Miss E. Grimsby. 
of the tit 72, Mrs. M. Fairchild, one 

Th oclety of Friends. 

Muss”. John Dymoke, 64, rector of 
ill—At Roxby, 78, Mr. T. Hornsby. 

‘ LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

humber of the woolcombers of Lough- 
te — entered into a subscription 
for persons suffering imprisonment 

Mere political offences. 

“ried ] Mr. Postlewaite, to Miss 
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Crick: Mr. W. Harrisonjto Miss §. A 
Sanveygate: all of eee 
Wall, of Nailstone, to Miss J. Stafford 
of Hinékley.— Mr. Alcock, to Miss.E. 
Blyth, both of Uppingham.—Mr.. Vander- 
plank, of. Long Buckby, to Miss King of 
Leicester—Mr. J. Britten, of Eaton, te 
Miss M. Wood, of Welford. 

Died. At Leicester, in Charles-street, 
Mrs. E. Black, deservedly regretted —In 
High-street, 63, Mrs. Weston.—64, The 
Rev. J. Dea», deservedly esteemed and 
regretted. 

At Loughborough, 35, Mr. T. Dean, de- 
servedly regretted.—74, Mrs. Britain. 

At Hinckley, 57, Mr. R. Hudson. 

At Earl Shilton, 83, Mr. T. Shipman, 
late of London.— At Sileby, 49, Mr. J. Wil- 
kin’s, jun—At Gumley, Mr. B. Si 
sen.—At Hathern, 29, Mr. J. Throne —At 
Langham, 75, Mrs. Royce.-At Rothley, 
Mr. Leake. 

! STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married:| Mr. W. Jackson, of Litchfield, 
to Miss Bradburne, of Pipe-hill.—Mr. 
W. Hill, of Litchfield, to Miss J. Grif. 
fin, of Pipe-hill—The Rev. H. Jones, of 
Tamworth, to Miss Thompson, of Coburgh- 
place, Weymouth.—Mr. J. Gosling, to Miss 
E. Holme, both of Lane End.—Mr. S. Salt, 
of Hammerwich, to Miss A. Lawrence, of 
Litchfield.—Mr. J. Powner, of Stoke upon 
Trent, to Miss M. Ridge, of Draycoth. 

Died.| At Litchfield, in the Close, Mrs. 
Pope.—21, Miss M. Haywood. 

At Wolverhampton, in the Square, Mr. 
L. Devey. — Mrs. E. Elwall, greatly la- 
mented. 

At Huntley, Mrs. Helen Sneyd.—At Bar- 
laston-hall, Thomas Mills, esq.— At Bramp- 
ton-house, Miss F. Swinnerton. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

A great number of the respectable inha- 
bitants of Birmingham lately assembled 
together to celebrate the emancipation of 
Naples. 

Married.| Mr. W. Standish, to Miss 
Butler, both of Warwick.—Mr. J. Single- 
ton,-of Suffolk-street, to Mrs. F. Booth, of 
Smallbrook-street ; Mr. W. Bradnock, to 
Miss J. Venables, both of Church-street ; 
Mr. W. Giles, to Miss F. Moore; Mr. G, 
Yates, to Miss S. Parks, of Bath-row ; Mr. 
J. Machen, to Miss J. Barrows: all of 
Birmingham. — Mr. J. Aston, of King’s 
Norton, to Miss M. Jee, of Aston.—Mr. J. 
Suckling, of Dale End, to Miss E. Ho - 
man, of Lea Mill.—Swinfen Jervis, esq. of 
Darlaston, to Miss J. Roberts, of Esher.— 
Mr. W. Lowe, of Codsall, to Miss S. 
Welch, of Small Heath. 

Died.| At Birmingham, in St. Paul’s- 
square, 58, Mrs. E. Hartshore.—In New- 
street, 46, Mr. J. George.—In Edgebaston- 
street, Mrs. A. Payn—In Moor-street, 
Mrs. E. Atkins, greatly respected —56, 
Mr, J. Heptinstall—In Dale End, 38, Mr. 

T. Watson, 
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T. Watson.—38, Mrs. E. Jorden.—In Pa- Married.| Mr. Davis, to Mi 


radise-street, 21, Miss B. Grimoult, justly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, 51, Mr. W. 
Roberts. 

At Offchurch, 73, Mr. W. Snow.—At 
Darlaston, 73, Mrs. E. Hill, greatly re- 
gretted.—At Moor Cottage, Handsworth, 
Mrs. C. E. Schneider.—69, the Rev. J. 
Berry, universally regretted.—At Tidding- 
ton, 78, Mr. Stanley. 

In his 71st year, at Birchfield-house, 
near Birmingham, Mark Sanders, Esq. 
whose loss his family and friends have 
much to lament, while the public sympathy 
will not be withheld from a character of 
such well-merited reputation. His bene- 
volence urged him on to benefactions of 
every kind in the sphere of life in which he 
moved, and it was not limited by any nar- 
row calculations, nor marked by ostenta- 
tious display. Throughout a long course 
of vigilant and active exertion*in his com- 
mercial pursuits, by which he created his 
own affluence, his old established con- 
nexions either at home or abroad, will 
bear willing testimony to the sound pro- 
bity of his mind, which disdained to 
stoop to those little arts which custom but 
too frequently authorizes. His habits were 
too retired and domestic to suffer him to 
take any prominent part in the momentous 
public affairs of his day, yet his political 
opinions were such as accorded with the 
soundest principles of patriotism and chris- 
tianity. Sincerity was the touch-stone of 
his good opinion, and where he believed 
this to exist, his right hand of fellowship 
was freely extended. In short such a com- 
bination of diligence, integrity, gentleness, 
domestic affection, generosity, and un- 
bounded goodwill, is rarely concentrated 
in so exemplary a degree as it was in this 
amiable and meritorious character, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A meeting of the Agriculturists was 
lately held at Shrewsbury, when it was re- 
solved, that the distress under which agri- 
culture labours is occasioned by excessive 
taxation, and the existing Corn Bill; for 
by the latter, the importation of foreign 
grain is permitted, under bond, even if the 
price in our own markets is not 10s.; and 
if our markets exceed that price, the ware- 
housed foreign grain is poured into the 
market, 40 per cent. cheaper than it can be 
grown in this country. A Petition to Par- 
liament for relief was agreed upon. It, 
however, is to be regretted that the landed 
interest so zealously back the ministers in 
the late wicked and unnecessary wars 
against liberty ; the costs of which folly 
and injustice they now grumble to pay. 
They ought to consider the desolation their 
wars carried among the victims of Europe ; 
and should not wonder if they now find 


themselves under the judgment of Proyi. 
dence. 


[Ape 
both of Oswestry—Mr. W, Whee 


Cleobury Mortimer, to Miss Phew 

of Hopton.—Mr. R, Cross, “ot ae 
Tower, to Miss §. Woolrich, of Littl 
Ness.— Mr. Sides, of Croedygo, to Mis 
Sides, of Domgay.—Mr. Dawes, of Ketiey 
Farm, to Miss E, Tudor, of Oaken Gates 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, in Frankewell 
38, Miss A, Meighen.—In Castle Foregate 
Mr. S. Johnstone, respected. 

At Oswestry, Mr. T. Evans, suddenly, 

At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Clark, widow of 
Mr. Pensam C. much respected. 

At Prescott, Mrs. Morris, widow of the 
Rev. D. M. of Baschurch.—At Lynn, Mn, 
Allsop. —'At Knockin, Mr. Birch. — 4 
Hales Owen, 80, Walter Woodcock, esq. 
a justice of the peace.—Mrs. Woodcock. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Mr. John Tovey, schoolmaster of Stour- 
port, has written in the space ofa six 
the 100th psalm, the creed, and the Lord's 
prayer, without any abbreviation, toge- 
ther with his name and the date of the 
year! 

Married.|. Mr. W. Hancocks, of Whit. 
bourn, to Miss S. Towers, of Ludlow.— 
Mr. Jas. Devey, of Hurcott Mills, to Miss 
H. Leigh, late of Birmingham—Mr. T. 
Davies, of the Firs, near Dudley, to Miss 
M. Parker, of Broadwell-house. 

Died.| At Worcester, 75, Rear Adal. 
West.—In College Green, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of Randolph Marriott, esq. — 

At Alderminster, 83, Mr. P. Smith—aAt 
Kyrewood-house, Mrs. C, M. Wheeler, of 
Nash Court, Shropshire. 

HEREFORDSIHRE. 

Married.} Mr. Hoddell, of Hereford, to 
Miss A. Weaver, of Mansel Lacy —Mr. 6. 
Davis, of King’s Caple, t9 Miss S. Benet, 
of New Mills. 

Died.| At Leominster, 36, Frederick 
Allen, esq. 

At ’Stoke Bliss, Miss E. Green, ate 
Ashford-hall—At Duless Court, Wiliam 
Parry, esq. 

wnennes AND MONMOUTH. 

The Peace Society recently estab! . 
in Gloucester, has put into ciseueinn 
interesting and affectionate address t0° 
inhabitants, explaining the nature, ml 
ciples, and terms of their institution. 

Mr. Day, Chairman to the page Al 
Agricultural Association, in 4 % with 
Lord Liverpool, says—“ I can “ , 
confidence, that there is not 5° oe ve 
for agricultural labour 10 this oad au- 
was seven years ago by 15,009, sbourers 
nually ; and admitting that abe ‘wich 
lay out half their earnings in brea fallows 
I know to be nearly correct,) then It 


that 7,500,0001. are annually lost to 
tradesman and manufacturer, ™ 
quence of their inability to 
chasers.” 


| kev 
Married.) Mr. Humpidge, of TOPO 
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rankis, of Eastgate-street, 
3 gt a Stocker, to Miss S. Ro- 
C. Emlstring, to Miss J. Mills, 
ce-row, Kingsdown: Mr, W. 
Wallis, to Miss" Lydia Clarkson: all of 
Bristol. Mr. G. Heywood, of Bristol, to 
Yjiss M. Burton.— Mr. H. Child, of Bristol, 
» Miss F. Thomas, of Tenby.—Mr. L. 
taylor, to Miss Bolton, both of Clifton. 

Died.) At Gloucester, Mr. J. Norman, 
much and deservedly regretted. — Mrs. 
Spencer, wife of Mr. Chas. S,—46, Mr. F. 
Reeves. 
mat Bristol, John Page, esq. senior alder- 
nay.—samuel Henderson, esq.—60, Mrs. 
4 Dezel.—In Merchant-street, Mrs. Fether- 
sone —Miss. J. E. Jarvis.—On St. Michael’s 
Hill, 77, Samuel Cox, esq.—In Princes-st. 
Mrs, Alexander, greatly regretted. 

In College-Green, 82, Mra. Eliza Tyler, 
the last representative of that very ancient 
family the Tylers of Herefordshire. This 
once celebrated lady was class2d among 
themost distinguished beauties whom Exg- 
land produced during the 18th century. 
At the Court of Lisbon, as well as at St. 
James's, she moved for many years a bril- 
liant star; and some few are still surviving 
in Bath, who may remember the homage 
rendered to her charms at the old Assembly 
Rooms, during the reign of Beau Nash. Mr. 
Southey, Poet Laureat, was nephew to this 
lady, and received his earlier education 
under her auspices. 


At Tewkesbury, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Mew. 


bury, 
Gloucester 

: Mr. 
of Claren 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

At Oxford, twelve prisoners received 
‘entence of death, seven to be transported 
lor fourteen years, and 2 for seven years, 

Married.) Mr. J. Coleman, of Oxford, 
to Miss A. Whitaker, of Ordsall. —Mr. 
Powell, of Witney, to Miss Bozley, of 
Bampton.— Mr. Gibbard, of Chalcombe- 
hill-house, to Miss S. Sabin, of the Ark- 
house, Neithorp. 

Died.| At Oxford, 27, Mr. T. Scraggs. 
~ln Holywell, 76, Mr. Pinfold, sen. 
at Magdalen parish, Mr. Vincent. —29, 

Ts. Fell—In St. Clement’s, 64, Mrs. 
Olive —31, Mrs. S. Bliss. 


At Banbury, Mrs. Taylor.— Mrs. Hill. 
~ Mrs. Needle. 

At Henley, Mr. J. Piper Ive. 

At Forest-hill, 36, Mr. G. Davies.— At 
eth, 71, Mr. R. Surman.—At Kid- 
ugton-house, 40, Charles Mostyn, esq. 

‘ BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 
ain, ex late assizes held at Reading, 
mre ere forty-two prisoners for trial, of 

ten were eapitally convicted, but 


reprieved ; f, 
"ed; four were sente “ 
portation. need to trans 


Mr. Dundas M.P. f . 
8, “U.P. for Berkshire, latel 
ha all to the House of Commons 33 
of t 7 twelve petitions from the farmers 
lerrvied | ’ praying for relief. 
‘} Mr. C, ci i 
MONTHLY Mac, “a of Abing- 
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don, to Miss M. H. Smith, of Ashley-place, 
Bristol.—Mr. J. Wheeler, to Miss Allen, 
both of Abingdon. 

Died.) At Reading, in Broad-street, 79, 
Mr. R. Richards. 

At Windsor, 47, Mr. W. Osborn, much 
respected.—57, Mr. R. Kelsey.—78, Mr. 
R. Merrick. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Hertford assizes nine pri- 
soners received sentence of death. 

Married.) William Griffia, esq. to Miss 
M. A. Elliman, both of Tring.— J. F. Ma- 
son, esq. of Aldenham Lodge, to Miss Jane 


, Dormer, of Rowsham.—The Rev. W. S. 


Chalk, of Barton, to Miss E. Gregory, of 
Henlow. 

Died.| At Baldock, 79, Mrs. Hintson, 
widow of the Rev. J. H. rector of that 
place. 

At Beaumont-green, Cheshunt, 65, Mrs. 
Caroline Carter. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

A new road from Northampton to Ket- 
tering is nearly completed, which opens 
a direct line of communication with Ox- 
ford to Stamford. The saving in distance 
is considerable. 

Married.} Mr. R. Jones, to Miss Marlow, 
both of Northampton.—Mr. Jefferson, of 
Sherrington, to Miss S. Checkley, of North- 
ampton.—Mr. J. Strange, of Kettering, ta 
Miss E, Palmer, of Wold. 

Died.) At Northampton, Mr. Burnham. 
—%77, Mr. W. Mallard, greatly and deser- 
vedly regretted. 

At Peterborough, 75, Mr.R. Whitwell.— 
Louisa, widow of J. F. Richardson, esq. 
and sister tothe late Earl of Lindsey. 

At Loddington, 82, Mrs. A. Warner, 
much respected.— At Winwick Warren, 76, 
Thomas Lovell, esq. deservedly regretted. 
—At Desborough, 76, Mr. W. Cave. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

A county meeting took place at Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Bedford in the chair, 
to petition the House of Commons for a 
reform of parliament, and the restoration 
of the Queen to “ her rights and privi- 
leges.”” 

Married.| George Trent, esq. R.N. to 
Miss Bennington, of Ely—Mr. W.Tebbut, 
of Chatteris, to Miss M. Bailey, of St. 
Ives. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 82, Mrs. Han. 
cock.--In Bennett-street, 40, Mr. T. B. Gro- 
mont.—49, Mr. S. Petit —Mr. James Win- 
ders. 7 

At Newmarket, 45, Mr. A. Gardiner. 

At Barnwell, 67, Mr. W. Norris Wilson. 

NORFOLK. . 

Married.\ Mr. P. Copley, to Miss A. 
Rocklow; Mr. R. Morgan, to Miss J. D. 
Clarke : all of Norwich.—Mr. M. Turner, 
to Miss H. Hutchinson, both of Yarmouth. 
—Mr. Pond, to Miss S. Tills; Mr. Brad- 
field, to Miss sper 7 - penal? 

1, esd. to Miss F. Rudger, 
een 20 o Fakenham 
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Fakenham.— Mr. P. Kitwood, of Blakeney, 
to Miss Cooper, of Cley.— Mr. J. Parsons, 
of Swaffham, to Miss M. Nudd, of St. Ste- 
phen’s.—Mr. S. Gladen, of Marsham, to 
Miss M, Bolt of Yarmouth. 

Died.| At Norwich, 69, Mrs. S. Foster. 
—In St. Margaret’s, 56, Mr. J. Watson.— 
In Queen-street, William Foster, esq. al- 
derman, deservedly regretted.—Mr.S. Gur- 
ney.—In St. Gregory’s, Miss J. A. Clark. 

At Yarmouth, 61, Mr. J. Martyn.—38, 
Mrs. Warren.—Mr. R. Parker.—50, Mr. R. 
Newton.— 61, Mr. R. Brown.— 66, Mr. G. 
Brewster. 

At Lynn, Mr. Armes,— Mr. D. Green. 

At Thetford, 83, Mrs. Bartlett. 

SUFFOLK. 

A life-boat is building at Ipswich, by 
subscription, which is to be stationed on 
the Suffolk coast. 

Mr. J. R. Cuffiey, to Miss S. A. Carver, 
both of Ipswich.— Lieut. Stubbin, R.N. to 
Miss C. Sketter, of Ipswich.—Mr. G. Buck, 
of Wymondham, to Miss E. Ray, of Ips- 
wich.—Mr. J. Arnold, of Debenham, to 
Miss D. Percy, of Mendlesham.—Mr. Cun- 
bingham, to Miss Barber, both of Orford. 

Died.| At Bury, 68, Mrs. Bridge.—79, 
John Watliug, esq. formerly of Bacton.— 
Mrs. Sharpe.—64, Mr. J. Rackham, one of 
the burgesses of the corporation. 

At Ipswich, Miss M. Manning.— 79. Mrs. 
Jopling.—75, Mr. J. Adams.—80, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rey. J. Edge.—Mrs. 
FE Leath. 

At Woodbridge, 77, Mrs. Pipe.—88, Mr. 
R. Plumpley, one of the Society of Friends. 

At Framlingham, 78, Mrs. E. Clodd. 

At Bredfield, 50, Mr. J. Ray.—At Frams- 
den, 64, Mrs. Birch.— At Norton, 68, Mr. 
J. Bethel. At Hadleigh, 76, Mrs. Fens.— 
At Coddenham, 64, Mr. G. Rushbrooke.— 
At Laxfield, 78, Mr. J. Botwright. 

ESSEX. 

A great number of farmers of this county 
lately forwarded a petition to the House of~ 
Commons, stating their great burthens, 
and their inability to pay their rents. 

Married.) Mr. T. Elliston, of Chelms- 
ford, to Miss S. Hale, of Ballingdon.—Mr. 
J. Cocks, of Barking, to Miss Porter, of 
Norwich.—Mr. G. Cooper, of Peldon Mill, 
to Miss Brown, of Layer de la Hay. 

Died.) At Colchester, 42, Mrs. Bragg, 
much respected.—48, Mr. W. Woodcocke, 
jun. greatly regretted.— Miss Price. 

At Chelmsford, 60, Mr. H. Reynor. 

At Saffron Walden, Mrs. S. Paul, much 
respected. 

At Manningtree, Mrs. Bentfield. 

At Steeple Bumpstead, 42, Mr. George 
Bird.—At Erwarton-hall, Miss C. Abbott, 
deservedly regretted —At Bosted Green 
Mr. Clarke, suddenly —At Hatfield Pe. 
verel, wife of the Rev. W. Walford. , 

KENT. 
) Mr. W. Austen, to Miss A. 
Mr. Crute, to Miss Archer: Mr. 


Married. 
Bradley ; 
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J. Minter, to Mrs. Wilson : all Of Carte 


bury.— William Fox ‘ 
to Miss M. Mercer, of Folk, 
Holmes, of Dover, to Miss F. Witte 
Canterbury.—Mr., Burrows, to Miss Th. 
mas, both of Dover.—Mr, J. Willi 
Miss E. Coveney, both of Folkestone” . 
Died.) At Canterbury, 91, Mr W.wy 
lis—Harriet, wite of Mr. Alderman}. 
greatly and deservedly lamen ‘ 


ted.—In Whi 
Horse-lane, 63, Mr. W. Plumb.—79, % 


J. Blackley, sen. greatly res i. 
North-lane, 68, Mr. Pi 
street, 46, Mrs. Boulden. 

At Deal, 76, Mr. L. Easter, 

At Faversham, 43, Mrs. Boulding —5;, 
Mr. Jas. Knott. ' 

At Sandwich, at an advanced age, Mn, 
Miuter.—Mrs. A. Pettman. 

At Hythe, Mrs. Quested.—At Ashford, 
38, Mrs Tunbridge.—58, Mrs. M. Dav. 
son.—At Settingbourn, Mr. S. Peckham 
At Lydd, Mrs. Wood: —At Dym-hureh, 
34, Mr. W. Caistor.—At Bapchild, Mn, 
E. French,—At Stockbury, 81, Mrs. (heal, 
—At Lexham, Mrs. Bottle.—Mrs, Potter 

SUSSEX. 

More than 50 families, chiefly. farmers, 
in the neighbourhood of Chichester and 
Arundel, are about to emigrate to America, 
with the intention of establishing them 
selves on the banks of the Ohio. 

Married.| Mr. S. Homewood, of North. 
street, Brighton, to Miss E. Crispe, of 
Great Buckland-house, Maidstone.—Sir H. 
Pyam, to Miss C. Jackson, of Petersham, 

Died.| At Brighton, 50, Mrs. New 
bold, widow of William N. esq.—67, Mr. 
Wilmhurst.—At Byam-house, West Cliffe, 
the wife of J. M. Raikes, esq.—sl, Mr. 
Benjamin.—Mr. T. Turner. 

At Chichester, 32, Mr. C. Newman.— 
83, Mr. C. Ingram, suddenly. 

At Hersham, 51, Mr. E. Burgess. 
At Hellingly, 39, the Rev. J. Langley 
—At Walden, 63, Mr. S. Teller.—?4, Mr. 
W. Jones.—At Poling, Miss Amore. 

HAMVSHIRE. 

At the late Winchester Assizes, there 
were 86 prisoners for trial, and 12 recely 
sentence of death. conth- 

Married.) W.C. Keele, €s4. of § of 
ampton, to Miss Aun Sophia, daughier 
the late Ross Moore, esq. of Monghy 
East Indies.—Mr. Elmer, of a, 
to Miss Edwards, of Newporte 
Greaves, esq. R N. of Southampton, t Mrs 
Belin, of Guernsey.—Mr. Reynolds, . 1 
Bartlett, both of Winchester.—, Pert: 
Wildey, to Miss S. Palmer, both of 0” 
sea.—Lieut. Hyatt, R.N. to Miss “~ 
Gosport.—Mr. Marcer, of Andover, a. 
A. Stride, of Redbridge —John Smibs oy 
of Yaverland-house, ~ yore 
of Alverstone.—Mr. G. ’ 
Grainge, to Miss E. Redman, of Alvesfor® 


al. 
Died.} At Southampton, Caroline © 
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arst.—76, Mrs. A. Sidney.—At Be- 
ig Mount, 44, Miss Emilie Heald.— 
’ 


Catherine, Widow of Robert Roberts, eaq. 
_74, Mrs. Watts. ‘ 

At Gosport, Mrs. Aldes.—79, Mrs. Ar- 
miner.— Mr. T, Westbrook, 

At Southsea, 75, Lieut. Green, late of 


‘ereraus. ’ 
“7 Basingstoke, Aun, widow of John 


Muileus, ¢S4- 
WILTSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. H.Sclfe, of West Laving- 
ion, to Miss Barnes, of Little Chiverell 
Faym.—Humphrey Fugwell, esq. of Mid- 
le Hill House, near Box, to Miss J. Hard- 
ing, of East Town Farm, ; 

Died.| At Salisbury, Mr. J. Harris, one 
of the best mechanics in the kingdom. 

At Townbridge, Mrs. S. Pearce. 

At Malksham, 26, Mrs. Purnell. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A Petition from the Agriculturists of this 
county signed by no less than 100,000 per- 
sons occupying 4,060,000 acres of land, 
was lately forwarded to the House of Com- 
nous, stating their deplorable condition, 
and praying a remedy, 

Married.| Mr. C. Rance, to Miss Veale, 
of Rivers-street; H. B. Ward, esq. to Miss 
H. A. Davis, of Portland-place: all of 
Bath—Mr. Hoare, of York-street, Bath, to 
Miss E, Lankesheer, of Widcombe.—James 
Dupre, esq. R.N. of Bath, to Miss H. Wise, 
of Liverpool_— At Bath, Mr. T. Hutton, of 
London, to Miss A. Russell, of the Abbey 
Church Yard, Bath.—Lieut. Col. Cochrane, 
ofthe 3rd regt. of Guards, to Miss Char- 
lotte Wiltshire, of Bath— Mr. George Be- 
viugton, of Bridgwater, to Miss R. South- 
am.—Mr. Segar, to Miss C. Dyke, both of 
Iiminster—Mr. J. Feaver, of Sandford 
Ureas, to Miss E. Giitord, of Galhampton. 

Died.) At Bath, in the Abbey Church- 
yard, 65, Mr. William Meyler, bookseller, 
and joint proprietor and editor of The 
Bath Herala, of which he had been the 
iracipal conductor from its first establish- 
ment in 1792 No person will be more 

ply regretted, or his loss more severely 
felt than that of Mr. Meyler. Considerate, 
kind, and compassionate, he was ever 
ready torender his best services to those 
"ho needed them ; and most of the candi- 
a for public fame, who have from time 
° time visited Bath, have experienced his 
ae proteetion. A residence for half 
ate in this city, commenced in the 

cy of its prosperity, procured him an 
amnee with most of the literary and 
pe tific characters of his day; and the 
me of his manners, and his kuown 
im han of heart, deservedly endeared 
Pe who had an opportunity of fairly 
mating his character; whilst the re- 
which he was held, obtained for 
ae gown among the Body Cor- 
waa m1 atime when that Body was al- 
Xclusively composed of gentlemen of 


him a 
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the Medical Profession. Mr. Meyler's pre- 
tensions to literature were of no ordinary 
class; and the public have often been fa- 
voured with the productions of his pen both 
in poetry and prose. Asa critic, his judg- 
ment was not seldom referred to by the 
lovers of the Drama; but the kindness of 
his heart frequently softened the severity 
of criticism into admonition and advice. 
As a man, he was upright, humane, and 
just; as a husband and a father, he pods- 
sessed every conjugal and paternal virtue 
in an eminent degree; and as a citizen and 
subject, his loyalty and his attachment te 
his country were deep-rooted and unquali- 
fied. Mr. Meyler for many years was a 
victim to the gout, which, from the se- 
verity of its incessant attacks, deprived 
his bed of rest by night, and his couch of 
comfort by day, but could not ruffle the 
urbanity of his temper, nor abridge the 
practical humauity of his disposition. We 
copy the preceding paragraph from The 
Bath Herald, but as a personal friend of 
the deceased, the Editor subjoins his testi- 
mony of the truth of the eulogium, having 
himself often benefitted by Mr. Meyler's 
urbanity, and being impressed with the con- 
viction that a more worthy man did not 
live in his time. Generally speaking the 
proprietors of provincial papers are the 
most useful and intelligent persons in their 
districts, and of the entire class Mr. Meyler 
has for many ycars ranked as one of the 
most able and estimable. His paper was 
always distinguished for good writing and 
good taste, and those qualitics recommend- 
ed it to the patronage of many families 
in distant parts ofthe empire. It has also 
been of:en distinguished for priority of 
news, and for much information on subjects 
of temporary interest resulting from the 
active intelligence of its conductor. : 

Died.| At Bath, 95, Mrs. Minifie.—In 
Grosvenor-place, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
S. Granger.—ln Russell-street, Mrs. H. 
Clitie—J. W. Pender, esq. of Barbadoes, 
suddenly.—74, Mr. A Fisher. In Cathe- 
rine-place, Thomas Macdonald, esq. late of 
Hinde-street, Loudon.— Iu New King-street 
73, Mrs. Drayton.—On Si. Andrew’s-ter- 
race, 59, Mr. Marsh, deservedly lamented. 

At Taunton, 69, Mr. Pring, sen. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| Samuel Bowden Gundry, esq. 
to Miss C Downe, both of Bridport.—The 
Rev. Jas. Venables, of Buckland Newton, 
to Miss M. C. Lewis.—Mr. J. Wainwright, 
of Milborne Port, to Miss A. Lovell, of 
Shepton, Mallett.—Mr. W. Smith, of White- 
church, to Miss H. Elford, of Whatcombe, 

Died.| At Poole, 87, Rebecca, wife of 
James Seagar, esq.—Mr.J. Waterman, re- 
spected. 

At Wimborne, 51, Mr. T. Sims. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. S. Higgs, to Mise E. 


W. Snell, both of Exeter.—Mr. 8, Crock- 
_—v well, 
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well, jun. to Miss M. Cowell, both of Tor- 
quay.—John Venn, esq. of Payhembury, 
t Miss Patronella Pyle, of Westgate, in 
Tallaton.—John Wreford, esq. of Nichol- 
tmymet, to Miss A. Reed, of Efford.—'The 
Rev. N. Cole, of Hurston, to Miss E. M. 
B. Morris, of Exeter. . 

Died.| At Exeter, in Paris-street, Mr. 
T. Hartley.—82, Lady Mary Hamilton.— 
58, Miss Frances Vye.—_On Upper South- 
erhay, 51, John H. Bluhm, esq.—Mr. Evans. 
—73, Mr. R. Cullum, highly and deservedly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Plymouth, in Pembroke-street, 71, 
Mrs, G. Easton.—In Waterloo-street, 51, 
Mrs. P. Beer.—InNavy-row, 74, Mrs. H. 

ashman,—In Pembroke-lane, 78, Mrs, S. 

Itiams.—In Cannon-street, 50, Mrs. Bray. 
—In Duke-street; 59, Mrs. Marom.—In 
Frankfort-street, 72, Miss Deeble, justly es- 
teemed 

At Ashburton, Miss M. Eales, deservedly 

tted.—At Saltash, Mrs. Scott, widow 
of Johu 8. esq. of Plymouth.—At Gitte- 
aham, 37, Lieut. S. Dillon, R.N.— At Mill- 
brooke, 100, Mrs. S. Broughton. 
CORNWALL. 

In consequence of a requisition signed 
by ten magistrates, the High Sheriff having 
refused to call the meeting, the freeholders, 
copyholders, householders, and inhabitants 
of this county, lately assembled at, Bod- 
min: E. W, W. Pendarves, esq. was in the 
chair. Though the day was unfavourable, 
and two fairs were held within a few miles, 
the assemblage of the yeomanry was both 
numerous and respectable. The greater 
fart of the magistrates and gentlemen who 
signed the requisition to the High Sheriff 
were present, The meeting was held in 
the hall generally used on these occasions, 
Several excellent resolutions were agreed to. 

Married.| Mr. R. Richards, to Miss M. 
Edmonds, both of Falmouth, and the Society 
of Friends.—Henry Lambe, esq. of St. Au- 
stell; to Miss E. Symons, of Little Falmouth. 
~~ Mr, E. Mattin, of St. Austell, to Miss S. 
Row, of George-street, Dock. 

Died.| At Falmouth, Mrs. S. M‘Dowall. 
—Chiristopher Saverland, esq. much and de- 
servedly esteemed and regretted. 

At Penzance, Andrew Purves, esq. of Rox- 
burghshire.—67, Mr. R. Angwin.—50, Mrs. 
k. Cook. 

WALES, 

The following premiums have lately been 
offered by the Church Union Society, in the 
Diocese of St. David’s.—1.A premium of 
£50, (by benefaction) for the best Essay 

Our. Windsor correspa 
wearly synonymous with 

A subscription has been o 








Scott, which we recommend to our friends. 
The Promenades near Dorki 
Exnata — Last Number, p. 

and in p. 127, line 11, dele “ thi 

re This Number, ina few copie 
Properties 5" and page 21; 
Were a fixed mass,” 





Cornwall “Treland. 


pened for the widow and children of the late Mr. 


ng, and the Tour in Wales in our next. , 
126, line 1 from bottom, for qiietly read eS 
ng ;” and in some copies for Dr. Gom, read “ D*- 





[ Apri), 
on “the Scripture Doctrines 
and Divorce; and on the pelt roe 
ter aud punishment of Adultery by the as 
cient laws of England and other . 
--2 Apremium of £25 for the best Essay oq 
“ the influence of a moral life on ous judg. 
ment in matters of faith.”"—If any na 
will Do his will, he shall know of the doc. 
TRINE whether it be of God.” Joby. 
17.—The Essays are to be sent directed, 
theRev. W. Morgan, Vicarage, Abergwilly, 
near Carmarthen, on or before the last da 
July, 1821, with the names of the writes 
ina sealed paper incribed with the motto 
of the Essay. 

Married.| Mr. R. Jenkyns, to Miss Lay. 
rence, both of Swansea.—Mr. J. H. Allea, 
to Miss Marriott, both of Neath. — Joy 
Rees, esq. of Carmarthen, to Miss R. Bowen, 
of Waunifor, Cardiganshire.—. Mr. P. Bac. 
stock, of Haverfordwest, to Miss M. Dorley, 
of Bath. -Mr. T. Beynon, to Miss A. Prid- 
ham, both of Carmarthen.—W. T. Jones, 
esq. cf Gwynfryn, Cardiganshire, te Miss). 
Tickell, of London.—The Rev. Hagh Jones, 
rector of Llangowen, Meriorethshire, to 
Miss E. Ellis, of Gwyofryn, Carnarvonstire. 

Died.| At Swansea, Mr. T. Bowen, de- 
servedly regretted. 

At Haverfordwest, Mr. W. Gruvn.—aAt 
an advanced age, George Parry, esq. 

At Liangolen, 43, Robert Price, esq. of 
Towr.—Mr. J. Davies. 

SCOTLAND, 

Maaried.| Dr. A. Fyfe, M.D. to Mise 
E. Charles; The Rev. James Walker, to 
Miss Madeline Erskine : all of Edinburgh. 
—James B. Scott, esq. of Leith, to Miss 
Jane Donaldson, of Horselydown. 

Died.| At Glasgow, James Watt, M.D. 

At Aberdeen, Lady Hay, wife of Sir J. 
D. H. bart. 

At Kilmarnock, Mr. A. Morris Stewart. 

At Lockesby, Mrs. Janet Johnstone Smith. 

IRELAND=- 

Married.| Robert Hutton, esq- of Dub- 
lin, to Caroline, daughter of Dr. Compton, 
of Easton House, Lancashire.—Lieut. Col. 
Ensor, of the Armagh militia, to MissJ. 
Parsons, of Daw son-street, Dublin.—Robvert 
Otway, jun. esq. R.N. Highland a 
county of Cork, to Mrs. Seaton, of Brist : 
—J. P. Unrake, esq. of Kinsale, to er 
beth, daughter of G. Rochfort. esq. M* 
for Westmeath. : my 

Died.| At Dublin, in Grafton-6 
Miss Bayley. 

At Simeeviches C. O'Callaghan, esq- of Se 
field, county of Clare. 
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